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AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE FRENCH EDITION. 



The History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Christian Churdi recounts all the facts relating to the col- 
lection of the Apostolic writings, considered as a distinct 
whole and possessing a special dignity and value for the 
Church, for its creed and its theology. It traces the origin 
of this collection, its gradual formation, its vicissitudes down 
to the present day, and the dogmatic theories connected 
with it. And as ^e Christian Church has at all times 
recognised a similar or equal value in the sacred code of 
the Jews, this history will also include the facts relating to 
the Old Testament, in so far as these belong to the history 
of Christianity or of the Christian schools. 

This is not the first time that I have publicly entered on a 
discussion of these matters. A discussion of them forms part 
of my book in German on the general history of the New 
Testament.^ Several people have honoured me by expres- 
sing a desire to see that book translated into French, but I 
have refused on the ground that its method and form were 
unsuitable to French readers. This present book, therefore, 
is quite new. It deals with the same materials, but for 
different readers, and on a different plan. I hope thus to 
make response to a very flattering appeal, without incurring 
the reproach of repeating myself. 

The French work first appeared in the form of detached 
articles in the Rew^ de Thiohgiey published at Strasbuig. 
From these articles a selection was made, with some changes 
and additions to form this work, so that this second edition, 
which has been called for in a few months, is really a third 
edition. It has further been carefully revised, and enriched 
with some accessory details. 

As to the matter and spirit of the book, I do not believe 
it to be necessary for me to make a profession of principles. 
I wish to be an historian, and nothing more. I shall leave 
the facts to speak for themselves ; or, at least, the commen- 

' QuehichU der HeUigtn Sehriften 2^. T., by EcU Beoss. A fifth im- 
proved edition of thia work appeared in 1874. 
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taries which I may have to add when the real or apparent 
contradictions of the witnesses might arrest the reader, will 
never be confused with the materials furnished by the 
history, and, in this way, each one will be left to form his 
own opinion. When the points on which the historian 
must touch are still burning questions, it is his duty more 
than ever to make the facts tell their own tala And 
he fails in this duty, not only when he interprets them 
wron£:ly, but also when he does not present them in their 
natumf Older, or when he is reticent i^garding them. 

My readers who are familiar with theological controversy, 
will be astonished, perhaps, to find no special chapter dis- 
cussing several books recently published in our language on 
the canon ; but I have simply to reply that, though these 
books have suggested the writing of my own, I have sought 
to avoid all polemical disputa True science disdains forms 
which are not homogeneous with it. Where these books 
deal with the historical facts, I have implicitly expressed 
my opinion regarding them by the mamiefin wLh^I have 
handled the same facts ; the reader will form his own from 
the documents placed before him. But he will readily be 
convinced that uiese books are rather theoretical works, and 
as such, only reproduce a conception which is already old, and 
which has been sufficiently discussed, in the place belonging 
to it, in the general scheme of the evolution of ideas and 
institutiona 
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11 Beuss's History of the Canon has long been known to 
scholars; it is now translated in the hope of bringing it 
more prominently before the English-reading public. I 
share the opinion of many, in believing it to be the best 
history of the canon that has yet been writtea Much has 
been published in Britain of recent years on the subject, 
but chiefly in support of a dogmatic prepossession against, 
or in favour of, the canon as it now stands in our J^iglish 
Bible. The treatment of the whole subject has been too 
often based on the quotation of proof passages from the 
early Fathers. Thus, on the one hand, a book like 
Charteris's " Canonicity," while valuable in its accumula- 
tion of facts, may mislead where it does not confuse, since 
it tacitly assumes the existence of a closed canon at a very 
early date, A weight is laid on the passages which they 
cannot bear, and the historical growth of the canon is 
altogether ignored. On the other hand, writings like 
** Supernatural Religion," when discussing the bearing of 
the same passages on the origin of the gospels, are equally 
deficient in historical imagination. On both sides, it seems 
to be believed that, if the Scriptures are to have any value, 
they must have come into existence, as did Minerva in the 
mythological fable, distinct, full-grown, complete. The 
defenders of the canon, as it now stands, labour to prove 
that it was so ; its assailants find it very easy to demolish 
all such proof. But, on both sides, the main question is 
overlooked. For it is not enough to argue that this book 
was used by Justin Martyr, that other quoted by Irenaeus, 
when the real question is — "How came the canon of 
Scripture to be composed of these books, so many and not 
more ? " Nor is it sufficient to demonstrate that Justin 
Martyr was not acquainted with our present gospels, when 
we remember that there must have been stages of transi- 
tion, before the written book gained more authority than 
the spoken word, and the occasional and scattered writings 
of the apostles were collected to form a New Testament 
The great value of M. Reuss's work lies in his dear concep- 
tion of an historical growth in the canon. He bases his 
discussion, not on single passages, but on the general 
position which the Scriptures held in the Christian writ- 
ings of succeeding generations. Perhaps the most striking 
feature is his discussion of the theologians of the Middle 
Ages and of the Reformation. His wide acquaintance with 
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the facts, his impartial weighing of the evidence, his 
historical insight, and the clear logic of his exposition, make 
the study of h)s book an epoch in the reading of every 
candid student of Scripture. 

A scientific conception of the history of the canon is still 
far from being general in Britain, and there are probably 
many who will be astonished to find that the closing of 
the canon, in the proper sense of the term, did not take 
place till the period of the Reformation and tixe Council of 
Trent, if even then ; while there are others who may be 
agreeably disappointed to find that there has been so much 
practical consensus of opinion on the question. The claims 
of such minor books as Esther, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John 
to canonicity may be considered very doubtful ; but there is 
no reasonable doubt that the other books of Scripture have 
universally, and from an early date, commended themselves 
to the Christian consciousness as containing the revealed 
word of God. If it be asked on what grounds these books, 
and no others, commended themselves — i.e., what principle of 
definition guided the formation of the canon — ^it must be 
answered that no such principle was ever formulated by 
the early Church. Even still, there is much division of 
opinion regarding the definition. The common principle, 
which may be stated in the words of Dr. Westoott, " It is 
to the Church that we must look, both for the formation 
and the proof of the canon,"^ is simply an appeal to tradi- 
tion. It is diametrically opposed to the principle laid 
down by the Reformers, especially by Calvin, whicJi prin- 
ciple is clearly stated in the Westminster Confession : " The 
authority of the Holy Scripture dependeth not upon the 
testimony of any man or church, but wholly upon God," and 
this testimony of God is further explained to be " the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by, and with, the 
word in our hearts." If M. Reuss himself gives no strict 
definition of the canon, he at least prepares the way for one ; 
and on this point his last two chapters are veiy suggestive. 

The translation has been made from the second French 
edition, with certain additions and corrections made bv M. 
Reuss for a fiiture third edition. The proof-sheets have 
been revised by him throughout, but I willingly hold 
myself responsible for any errors which may still be found 
in the text. David Hunter. 

St. Mabt's, Pabtiok, Glasgow, Oct, 1883. 

» Westoott, Hiatory of the Canon of the N. T., p. 12. 
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CHAPTER L 

USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

In the times of Jesus Christ and of the apostles, the sacred 
books of the Old Testament were used for the purposes of 
edification in the Jewish communities; and hence they 
were regularly read to the people in the synagogues, both 
on festival-days and at the ordinary meetings for prayer. 
The origin of this practice is unknown. The tradition of 
the Talmud traces it back to Moses, and founds it on the 
facts related in Deut. xxxi.;^ but in the entire history of the 
Israelites previous to the exile, there is no trace of the 
existence of the synagogues, nor of readings of the kind 

' Comp. also JoBephns, Contra Ajnonem, ii., 17 : iM^rtit lfihft£^9t M 

A 
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indicated. The first allusions to such institutions are found 
only in the literature posterior to the exile/ and all this 
organisation appears to have been the £ruit, and also one of 
the most powerful means, of the ecclesiastical and national 
restoration, by which Judaism at last entered on the path of 
its final consolidation. ' In the time of the apostles, the 
custom was already ancient, * existing wherever there was 
a synagogue, and essentially bound up with the local or 
sabbatic worship. 

It is natural to suppose that at first these readings were 
made solely from the Mosaic law. That is the opinion of 
some Jewish scholars, who trace the practice of reading 
passages from the prophets likewise, to the time of the 
persecution of King Antiochua, during which the Jews are 
said to have had all copies of the Pentateuch taken from 
them. This explanation, it is true, does not appear to me 
very probable. The high esteem in which the second 
volume of Holy Scripture was held, could not fail to 
obtain for it at an early period a place similar to that 
assigned to the first ; but it appears to me to be true that 
the use of the prophetical books is more recent, because 
select portions only were read from the various books of 
the collection, while the law was read consecutively from 
beginning to end. In Palestine the text of the Pentateuch 
was formerly divided into 153 SedaHm (paragraphs), corre- 
sponding to the sabbaths of three consecutive years ; later, 
in the synagogues of Babylon, there was adopted a division 
into 54 Parasches (sections), calculated for a single year. 
This last division finally came into general use, and is now 

' Nehem. viii.— The fact related in 2 Kings zxii. has qiiite another 
bearing. 

■ See Reu88, History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age, B. 1, chs. 
u. andm. 

^ Acts XV. 21 : I* ytfii/f Afxmimt — xark wiXtf — {» roTi vmaytytut tutra «-«v 
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marked in all editions of the Hebrew Bible. As to the 
prophets, we must remember, in the first place ,that the Jews 
included under that collective name, not only the fifteen 
prophetical books proper (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve Minor Prophets), but also the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. From a period before the 
apostolic age, religious exercises usually ended with the 
reading of a passage taken from one of these books. These 
passages, therefore, were disconnected fragments, isolated 
from one another, feimply pericopes or lessons, as they were 
called afterwards in the Christian Church. Such a custom 
was subject to many variations ; and indeed the scanty in- 
formation we possess on these points, goes to show that 
successive changes were made in practice. In any case, the 
Haftares (final lessons) marked now in our printed Hebrew 
Bibles, do not appear to go back " farther than the middle 
ages. 

Apart from all this, the New Testament bears testimony 
to the fact that the custom of this double reading already 
existed. It is true that all the passages which may be cited 
on this point are not equally explicit. From what Luke 
relates of the preaching of Jesus at Nazareth (Luke iv. 16), 
it might be inferred that the reader was left perfectly free in 
his choice of a passage. The same author in a verse already 
quoted (Acts xv. 21), and Paul also (2. Cor. iii. 15), make 
express mention only of Moses as read in the synagogues. 
But in another place (Acts xiii. 27), the prophets are men- 
tioned formally in the plural, and there is nothing to prevent 
the inclusion of Moses in the number. In the same chapter 
a few lines before,^ mention is made of the reading of the law 
and the prophets, in terms which undoubtedly show that the 
author is speaking of a regular and official practice. But 
there is more than this. This same practice is attested still 
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more sh'ongly by the frequent use of the phrase, the law 
and the prophets, * on all occasions when the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament in general are spoken of. This means 
that at that time these two parts alone were used in 
ordinary reading, and therefore, in the minds of the hearers, 
represented the sacred code. 

Such was the state of things at the death of Jesus, when 
His disciples began to associate more closely with one 
another, and to form communities more and more numerous 
and distinct. I do not need to remind my readers, that 
those of the believers who belonged to the Jewish nation 
did not cease to frequent the synagogue, and that to them 
the public reading of the sacred books continued therefore 
to be a familiar practice. They soon introduced into their 
own special meetings, even before their final separation 
from the Jews, the same means of edification as were used 
in the Jewish religious gatherings ; and later, when the 
schism was complete, these means were preserved and be- 
queathed to succeeding generations. I shall not stop here 
to collect the passages which speak of prayers, of singing 
and preaching ; I shall confine myself to what concerns the 
public reading of the texts. There is, indeed, in the whole 
of the New Testament only one passage (1 Tim. iv. 13) 
where mention is made of this reading. The attempts 
made to find positive traces of it elsewhere' have been 
vain. But we may succeed in establishing the fact by very 
probable inductions. In the first place, it is indisputable 
that in the second century and later, the Church read the 
Old Testament, and it is hai*dly probable that a return 
would have been made to this practice if the apostles had 

« Or, alao, Mom and the Proj^ieU (Matt. v. 17, vii. 12, xi. 13, xxiL 
40 ; Luke xvi. 16, 29, 31, xxiv. 27, 44 ; John 1. 46 ; Acts xxiv. 14, 
xxviii. 23 ; Bom. iiL 21). See B.eaa8, GeachichU der HeUigen Schrifien 
dea A. T,, § 413. 

' Acts ii. 47; Eph. v. 19 ; CoL ui. 16. 
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let it drop. Then it is obvious, not only from the didactic 
books of the New Testament, but also from all that we are 
told of the preaching of the first missionaries^ that the 
evangelic teaching was primarily and essentiaUy based on 
Scripture prophecy, and that the texts of Scripture were 
continuaUy quoted, either to give to the facts of the gospel 
history their religious and providential meaning, or to give 
sanction to the doctrines contained in them. Quotation 
was made most of all when the doctrines seemed to be in 
contradiction with the former revelation or opposed to the 
tittditional beliefs. Hence there is hardly a page in the 
New Testament in which the Old is not cited with a dog- 
matic purpose, or indication given by the writers of great 
familiarity with its texts. But if this is a feet beyond dis- 
pute for writers and preachers, we must suppose something 
of the same familiarity to have existed among readers and 
hearers, in so far, at least, as we cannot imagine them to 
have been entirely passive in presence of the great questions 
put before them.^ Now, when we think of the extreme 
rarity of copies among individuals, how impossible it was 
for most members of the Church to pix)cure and possess all 
that vast and precious library, we natumlly infer that their 
acquaintance with the Old Testament must have come from 
public readings. In most cases, these readings must have 
been the only possible means, and in all cases they were the 
most direct and simple means of such a familiarity. The 
Pagan or Jewish origin of the various members of the 
Church made no difference on this point. They all received 
the same instruction from the apostles. Besides, many of 
the Greek proselytes had frequented the synagogues be- 
fore presenting themselves for baptism ; and the apostles, 
who never for a moment thought of diminishing the dignity 
of the Old Testament, or of doubting its Divine origin, had 

' See on the contrary. Acts xvii. 11, viii. 2S ; G<al. iv. 21, &c. 
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as little intention of founding the faith of their Pagan 
disciples on any basis other than that on which their own 
convictions rested. 

But here arise some special questions, all the more inter- 
esting that they will recur all through the history of the 
Christian canon, and are not settled to this very day. 

It has, for instance, been asked what was the form or the 
extent of the collection of sacred books in the apostolic age. 
Was the canon of the Old Testament closed, and was it the 
same as we have now in our Hebrew Bibles ? or did it not, 
perhaps, include some other books ? Every possible answer 
has been given to these questions without arriving at any 
certain result. There are, however, some facts which should 
not be neglected la the discussion. 

In the first place, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
all Christians could not make use of the original Hebrew. 
The ancient language of the prophets was no longer spoken ; 
it differed as much from the usual language of the Palestinian 
Jews, as the French of Sire de Joinville or the English of 
Wycliffe differs from that of the nineteenth century ; and it 
could not be understopd without some literary education. 
Hence the reading of the texts was accompanied with an inter- 
pretation in the vulgar idiom. This interpretation was still 
more indispensable for the Jewish communities, which, either 
in the maritime towns of their own land, or still more in 
foreign lands, had absolutely forgotten the language of their 
fathers, even in its latest forms, in order to adopt Greek, or 
what they believed to be Greek. It cannot be proved that 
so early as the first century of our era, readings were made 
in the synagogues of sacred texts in the Aramean dialect, 
but this was incontestably the case in later times ; the inter- 
pretation may still have been oral With greater reason we 
must admit that it was the same with Greek, although there 
already existed written translations. We know that long 
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after, in the time of the Emperor Justinian^ opposition was 
still made by the Jews to the official use of these Greek 
translations. ^ But what was the custom of the Christians ? 
Did they submit to the demands of this linguistic ortho- 
doxy^ or did their pressing desire for edification prevail 
over the tenacity of forms ? We do not know. We know 
absolutely nothing of the fortunes of the celebrated Greek 
version of Alexandria (the Septuagint) before the time when 
the Church and Christian theology made use of it almost 
exclusively. 

This historical point would be less obscure if the numerous 
quotations &om the Old Testament in the apostolic books 
were of a nature to guide our judgment. But on the one 
hand we have a series of texts, undoubtedly taken from the 
Septuagint, and faithfully reproducing the peculiarities, 
the unuBual forms of expression, various readings, and 
exegetical mistakes of that version ; while, on the other 
band, we have as many texts in which the Christian 
writers seem to have translated the original themselves, 
whether agreeing with the Hebrew against the Alexandrine 
translators, or adopting a version equally remote from both 
texts. I shall not stop to prove these facts by analysing 
some passages of special significance ; that would take me . 
too far away from my main subject I content myself 
with asserting the fact that the Septuagint was known 
among Christians, and was consulted by them from the first 
century, but that it did not enjoy an iiJ^solute or exclusive 
authority as was afterwards the case, and apparently was 
not used even where its use might have been of great ad- 
vantage. In fine, we are unable to form any dear idea of the 
manner in which the readings from Scripture may have been 
organised within the primitive Church, especially in Greek- 
Bpeaking countries. On the one hand, we cannot affirm 

^ Codex, Tit. 28, Nov, 146. 
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that in all the churches copies of the Septuagint already- 
existed and were used. StUl^ on the other hand, as there 
must have been very few petsons out of Palestine who could 
have understood the original well enough to give an oral 
interpretation to a Greek audience after a reading from the 
Hebrew, the use of a written Greek translation, among 
Christians at least, becomes very probable. 

Now, it ia important to remember that the Hebrew Bible 
and the Greek Bible were not in all respects alike, even 
apart from the value of the translation. It is well known 
that the latter includes several books not found in the 
former — viz., the books of Judith, Tobit, The Wisdom of 
Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, and Maccabees — which were after- 
wards known in the Church as the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testatment. Were these books also in the hands of the Greek 
Christians of the first century, and were they put on the 
same level as the others, in so far at least as the SeptucLgint 
was used ? This question has been answered sometimes in 
the affirmative, sometimes in the negative. Some have con- 
tended that these books had no authority even among the 
Greek Jews; others have found in the New Testatment 
numerous allusions to one or other of them. Certainly, very 
striking parallels may sometimes be found between the 
Epistle of James and Ecclesiasticus, between the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Wisdom of Solomon — ^nay, between certain 
passages of St. Paul and the same works ; but though the 
ideas already current in society, or common to thinkers of the 
same century, may appear in their writings, this does not 
prove that the last-comers borrowed directly from their pre- 
decessors, and above all, it does not prove that in borrowing 
they acknowledged them to have a dogmatic authority. This 
is the aspect of the question which is most essential In all 
the New Testament, no one has been able to point out a 
single dogmatic passage taken from the Apocrypha and 
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quoted as proceeding from a sacred authority. Hence, 
whatever may have been the practice followed in the 
various Christian commimities^ it must be said that the 
apostolic teaching, so far as we are acquainted with it, 
adhered to the Hebrew canon. 

Still it would be a mistake to exaggerate the importance 
of this fact. There are some considerations which seem to 
me to prove that what we call in our day the question of 
the canon, was not for the apostles and their immediate 
disciples, as it has been for Protestant theologians^ a matter 
of supreme moment or a matter depending on d priori 
criticism and a precise theory of inspiration. 

In the first place, if the silence of the authors of the New 
Testament regarding the Greek books, called the Apocrypha^ 
were of itself sufficient proof that these books were not in the 
hands of the first Christians, were neither read nor consulted 
by them, this same argument might be advanced against 
certain writings in the Hebrew collection, which also the 
New Testament does not mention, and to whose authority it 
makes no appeal. Among these writings there are not only 
historical books, whose contents were not suited to the 
apostles' teaching (Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther), but also writ- 
ings in which the traditional orthodoxy professes to find 
very positive and very detailed revelations of the Gospel 
(Canticles), or, at least, texts to be used with a similar pur- 
pose (Ecclesiastes). It is evident that for the apostles 
these books had no canonical value in the Christian sense of 
the word — i.e., they could not be used in constructing the 
dogma of the New Covenant. This observation is not new ; 
it was made in the sixteenth century, by very orthodox 
Lutheran theologians, as we shall see further on. It acquires 
special importance firom its connection with a stUl greater 
question. Is it quite true that the Hebrew canon, as we 
possess it, was closed before the time of the apostles ? No 
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one can prove it. ^ On the contrary, I have established 
elsewhere, that in the time of Josephns the books, called 
the Hagiographa/ were not yet gathered into a clearly 
defined collection, and that certain Hebrew documents, 
which now form part of them, seem even to have been 
xmknown to that author. Commonly the attempt is made 
to prove the integrity of the Hebrew canon for the apostolic 
age, by the terms which Luke uses (xxiv. 44) ; but it is easy 
to see that in that passage he is simply enumerating the 
books in which Messianic prophecies were found. The name 
Psat/ms cannot possibly have included also such books as 
Ezra and Chronicles. 

In the second place, though the apostles in their writings 
are silent regarding certain canonical books of the Old 
Testament, they make quotations which prove that the 
notion of the canon, as it was afterwards defined by theo- 
logy, and above all by Protestant theology, was unknown to 
them. I do not wish to insist here on certain passages which 
cannot be found in the Hebrew text — e.gr., John viL 38; 
Luke xi. 49 ; 1 Cor. ii. 9 ; James iv. 5 ; Matt. iL 23, etc. — 
and which not only many modem interpreters, but also 
Origen and other fathers, have believed to be taken &om 
apocryphal books now lost ; for after all they may be con- 
sidered as quotations made from memory, and for that very 
reason more or less inaccurate. I shall insist more on facts 
to which they allude for a didactic purpose, and which are 
indisputably drawn from extra-canonical sources. What 
Paul says of the magicians of Egypt (2. Tim. iiL 8) is not 
necessarily extracted from a book, but it is at any rate 
taken from a tmdition which may appear open to suspicion. 
The examples of religious courage and constancy extolled 

' See on this point, Eeusg, Gtachichte der Sdiri/tm des A, T., §411 ff, 
544, 579 ff. 

'Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Rath, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 
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by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xL 34, S) are 
undoubtedly copied in part from the history of the Macca- 
bees ; and just as he presents these latter to the admiration 
of the faithful as having claims equal to those of the heroes 
of sacred antiquity, so the documents relating the life of 
both must have had an equal value in the eyes of the writer 
quoting them. The Epistle of Jude (vers. 9. 14.) not only 
reproduces some traditions which are somewhat peculiar and 
may very well have been taken from works of an apocry- 
phal nature, but it makes an express appeal, as to an autho- 
rity existing before the Flood, to a book which we have 
still in our hands, and which no one assuredly is willing to« 
consider authentic or divinely inspired.* 

From aU this it follows, at least, that we should not be too 
hasty in attributing to the apostles the theories regarding 
the canon which were formulated by Protestant theology. 
We shall find, by-and-by, analogous facts in the writings of 
their disciples and immediate successors. But this is not 
alL I have still another very singular fact to put before my 
readers, a fact too often neglected though of considerable 
importance for the history of the canon. Among the books 
of the Old Testament, there are several in which the Greek 
text is \ery different from the Hebrew text, either because 
it is a new form of it, or because additions have been made 
by other hands. Thus in the book of Daniel, the Greek re- 
cension inserts the Song of the Three Children in the furnace, 
and the stories of Susanna, of Bel and the Dragon. Thus 
the book of Jeremiah has not only undergone a complete 

' [This is the much-discussed book of Enoch. It had long disappeared ; 
but in 1773 Bruce brought three MSS. from Abyssinia containing a trans- 
lation in Ethiopic. It was edited, and translated into English by Arch- 
bishop Lawrence in 1838 ; but the standard edition is now that of Dillmann 
(Leipsic, 1851). The allusion in ver. 6 of Jude has also been traced to this 
book. According to Origen, allusion is here made to an apocryphal work, 
The AaceTiMon of Moses; but the passage does not appear in the fragment 
that has survived in Latin.] — Tr. 
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transformation in the order of its contents and chapters, but 
there have been also added to it an epistle of the prophet 
and what is called the book of Baruch. The book of Esther 
lias been enriched by a series of documents professing to be 
official. Finally, the book of Ezra^ occurs twice in two very 
different forms. Now it is not merely probable, it is proved 
by testimonies which I shall present in their proper place, 
that the Christians who made use of the Greek Bible and 
were not, like Origen and Jerome, sufficiently learned to 
compare it with the original, knew and read the books just 
mentioned only in the form of the Greek version, or, we 
would now say, in the apocryphal form. To what date does 
this fact go back ? We are no longer able to determine the 
exact time when these additions were made, but very 
possibly they were in existence before the Christian era^ I 
have shown that the historian Josephus knew only the Greek 
recension of several of these books. We shall see later, that 
this was the case with almost all the fathers of the Church. 

Having thus proved that the history of the canon of 
Scripture in the apostolic age is not so simple and clear, nor 
so consistent with the notions commonly received as some 
would like to make it, I shall further say a word or two re- 
garding the theological aspect of the question. On this 
point there is not the least doubt that the apostles, and, as 
a rule, the Christians of their time held the law and the 
prophets to be divinely inspired," and therefore held the 
words of Scripture to be, not the words of men, but the 
words of God. It is the Spirit of God who speaks by the 
mouth of the sacred authors f and the prophets in writing 

' [Ezra and Eadnu are different forms of the same name. In our English 
Bibles, Ezra is applied to the canonical book and Esdras to the two books 
of the Apocrypha ; in French, the one form Esdras is applied to both.] — Tr, 

" For this whole question, I refer my readers to Renss, History of 
Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age, i., p. 362. 

3 Acts i. 16, iii. 18, 21 ; Heb. iii 7, iv. 7, ix. 8, &c. 
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hold a special positioii wbich excludes the idea of any 
common and human mistake (fV Trvt^iian, Matt. xxii. 43). In 
this respect, king David^ considered as the author of all the 
Psalms (Acts iv. 25 ; Heb. iv. 7), shared in the privilege of 
the prophets (Acts ii 30, &c.) ; and in consequence of the 
liturgical use made of thesd sacred songs by the synagogue, 
the book of which he was- supposed to be author shared the 
honours rendered to the two parts of Scripture which were 
used for the public reading (Luke xxiv. 44). But above 
all, by studying the exegetical methods of the Jewish 
doctors and the apostles, which were all but identical, we 
come to the conviction that the notion of inspiration then 
included all the elements of excellence and of absoluteness 
which have been given to it in later definitions. Indeed, 
it is only from this point of view that we can explain to 
ourselves how so many texts relating to a distant past — 
simple narratives, songs expressing the joys or regrets of an 
individual, or of the people at a particular crisis — could con- 
tinually and confidently be translated into positive and 
special predictions, such as might occupy the spirit of specu- 
lation in the schools, or nourish and exalt the religious senti- 
ment of the masses. When we see an essentially divinatory 
method of interpretation applied to members of phrases 
detached from the context, to words completely isolated,^ 
this method which no one now would venture to apply to 
any work sacred or profane, is in exact harmony with the 
conception formed of inspiration. For inspiration was not 
supposed to be restricted to a general direction of the mind 
of the authors, but to imply also the dictation of the very 
words. In any other view we should have to charge the 
apostles with being purely arbitrary in their exegesis, as we 
know to be actually the case in numerous instances which 
put the science of our days to great difficulty. 

' For instance, Matt. ii. 23 ; 2 Cor. iv. 13 ; Heb. ii. 13, &c. 
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Here, then, are two facts duly established at the outset of 
our discussion: on the one side, a theory of inspiration 
which permitted no confusion between sacred and profEuie 
literature ; on the other side, a practice which betrays some 
hesitation, a certain vagueness in the demarcation of the 
two literatures, or, more exactly, the absence of any decision 
definitely and rigorously limiting the canonical code, and 
enumerating the books which it ought to include. In other 
words, in selecting the books which were to compose the 
Scriptures, we might either take a theological or dogmatic 
point of view, in which case we should be disposed to re- 
strict the number ; or we might take a practical or ped- 
agogic point of view, in which case we should rather be 
inclined to extend the circle of books having a religious 
value. We shall find that the entire history of the canon 
in the Christian Church resolves itself finally into alterna- 
tions between these two points of view. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE WBTIINGS OF THE APOSTLES IN THE FBIHITIVE CHUBCH. 

All that I have said hitherto relates to the Old Testament 
only, and has a bearing on the usages introduced into the 
Church, owing to the natural connection of the latter with 
the synagogue. I have not yet spoken of the writings of 
the apostles, because I am in a position to assert that these 
writings, during the remainder of the first century and at 
least the first third of the second, were not yet read publicly 
in any regular and liturgical fashion, as I believe the books 
of the prophets to have been read. I shall devote this 
second chapter to proving this assertion, relating in general 
terms the varjdng fortunes during the period indicated, of 
the books which afterwards composed the New Testament. 

The first point to be examined here, is the mode in which 
these books were disseminated ; for when we remember 
the limited means of publicity in the apostolic age, it would 
be wrong to suppose that the apostles had nothing to do 
but send copies to all the existing churches. Nevertheless 
that is the unconscious supposition of those who hold that 
the canon — i.e., the official collection — was formed simul- 
taneously everywhere as each new text was issued. 

The apostolic books may be divided into two categories 
according to their origin and the form of their publication. 
There are, in the first place, those which were originally ad- 
dressed to particular communities. These had from the first 
a public character, and were in a very advantageous pasition 
for acquiring authority, and, consequently, for being dis- 
seminated. In this category we naturally place the Epistles 
of Paul, except where the authenticity of one or other of 
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them may be disputed on sufficient grounds. If, as most 
critics think, the Epistle to the Hebrews was written for a 
particular church (certainly not the church at Jerusalem), 
it too must be mentioned here. Now we see clearly enough, 
from texts we can consult, what took place in regard to 
these epistles. Generally they reached their destination by 
means more or less accidental^ Sometimes the occasion of 
writing them was equally accidental They were ad- 
dressed or sent to the heads of the communities, who on 
that account were charged with general and individual salu- 
tations,' and who caused them to be read to the meeting of 
the faithful, a course so natural, that the apostle only speaks 
of it once (1. Thess. v. 27) in his earliest epistle. The 
same officials had to communicate these letters to other 
neighbouring communities when the apostle expressed a de- 
sire for it In this way, of course, the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians must have been put in circulation after its arrival in 
the leading church of the province ; for if there had been 
only one church there, we would not understand how it 
should be nowhere designated by the name of its locality. 
Thus, the Epistle to the Colossians must have been com- 
municated to one other church at least, if not to several 
(C!ol. iv. 16 ; comp. il 1). Thus also the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, at anyrate the second (1 Cor. i. 2 ; 2 Cor. I 1), 
are encyclical, and it is well-known that many exegetes 
have adopted a similar hypothesis regarding the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. The epistles may have been communicated 
in various ways, either by the transmission of the original, 
or by copies. Even in the former case, it is very probable 
that every church that received a missive of this kind, took 
care to have it copied before returning the loan. For all 

' Rom. xvi. 1 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 17 ; 2 Cor. viii. 18 f ; Eph. vi. 21 f ; 
Col. iv. 7 ; Tit. ui. 13. 
* These salutations are always introduced by the exhortation : kr^a^mciu 
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the churches which had had personal and often very in- 
timate relations with the author of the writing communi- 
cated, were alike interested in preserving it as a pledge of 
affection, as the precious title-deed of a relation whose in- 
effaceable remembrance was the happiness of the first gene- 
ration, and the glory of those that came after. There is no 
ti^ace, in the literature of that epoch, that these epistles were 
publicly read on fixed days from the very date of their 
arrival. As they were in part devoted to special circum- 
stances, that does not seem probable. Some time elapsed 
before they were read regularly; and even long afterwards, 
when they had been diffused among Christians at a dis- 
tance, we do not fijid that they were used for liturgical or 
periodical readings. 

What I have just said is not founded on bare assertions, 
or on inductions more or less plausible. Some works or 
fragments, which have survived to us from the fifty yeara 
following that of the apostles, contain direct information on 
this point ; but before collecting them, and to avoid repeti- • 
tion, let me further say a word regarding the second 
category of the apostolic writings. This contains the writ- 
ings intended for a wider circle of readers — e,g., the gospels 
and some of the epistles, commonly called Catholic. I in- 
clude in it also the two books of Luke, though apparently 
they are addressed to a single individual ; for at that time 
dedication rather favoured than limited the circulation of a 
book. So, too, the introductions to the First Epistle of 
Peter and to the Apocalypse have moi'e of the nature of a 
dedication than of an epistolary address. These books, 
which, moreover, were almost all more lengthy than Paul's 
letters, must, like all writings of that age, have acquired a 
circulation among the public, in proportion to the interest 
attached to their authors when known, or still more to their 
contents. Thus we see that in this respect they were not 

B 
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all placed in the same position, and bad not the same 
chances of success. Luke's work, certainly the latest of the 
historical writings, and also the most complete, made its 
way into notice much more slowly than the others ;^ while 
the Epistle of James had much difficulty in attracting at- 
tention beyond the locality of its publication. In general, 
the writings of this second category appeal* to have had 
more difficulties to overcome than the Epistles of Paul. The 
latter were pastoral letters, having a certain official character, . 
and were therefore public property ; while the othera were, 
at first, only private property, in the hands of persons who 
had in some way or other procured them. So much was 
this the case that, during all the period of which we are 
now speaking, we find no mention of any public use of 
them, and almost no trace of their existence, though I do not 
mean to call it in question. In any case, the diffusion of 
all these writings was not regulated, organised, or directed 
by the care or action of any central power, which for that 
matter never existed after the destruction of Jerusalem. If 
indeed such a power did exist for a few years, it had com- 
pletely lost control of the religious movement which was 
spreading in the heathen world, long before Paul wrote his 
first epistle. I do not on that account admit that the work 
of diffusing the rising literature of Christianity was done 
by commercial speculation, or, as we might now say, the 
book-trade. The immense majority of the Christians were 
common people, and the common people did not read. The 
gospel was still diffused, or, rather, had all along been dif- 
fused and put into shape, by oral instruction. The need for 
replacing this by other less simple means would not be felt, 
since the apostles and their successors continued to visit the 

' Papias was acquainted only with the two first gospels, and quotations 
from texts peculiar to Luke are very rare in the authors of the second cen 
tury, in comparison with those taken from Matthew. 
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churches/ and everywhere, even in the smallest community, 
the traditional teaching was abundant and careful.^ The 
men chosen to direct the churches and to preserve untouched 
the sacred trust of the gospel are recommended to the faith- 
ful as guides to be relied on, worthy of their submission and 
esteem.' The numerous terms used in the New Testament 
to designate the teaching of the apostles express, without 
exception, the idea of oral instruction. Everywhere the 
question is of speaking and hearing, of discourses and 
auditors, of preaching, proclamation, and tradition,* and 
never once of writing and reading, except where there is 
express allusion to the books of the Old Testament. And 
later, when the writings of the firat disciples and mission- 
aries came within reach of persons who were literate, they 
might decidedly prefer the oral source for acquaintance 
with evangelic facts, because it was more abundant* At 
any rate, while the great value of the apostolic documents 
was recognised, it was not forgotten that the publication of 

* Acts viii. 14, ix. 32, xi. 22, xiv. 21, xv. 25, 36, 41, xviu. 23, 
XX. 1, 17 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10, 12 ; 2 Cor. vii. 6f, viii. 6, xu. 18 ; 
PhU. ii. 19f, Col. iv. 10 ; 1 Thess. iii. 2 ; 2 Tim. iv. 10 ; Titus iii. 12. 

» Acts XX. 17, 28 ; Titus i. 5, 7 ; Eph. iv. 11 ; 1 Pet. ii. 25 ; Phil. i. 1 ; 
1 Cor. xiL 8, xiv., &c. 

3 1 Cor. xvL 15; Phil. ii. 29; Col. i. 7 ; 1 Thess. v. 12; Clement Ep. ad 
Car, i. 42 ; Ignat. ad Pidlad, 7 ; Magnes, 8, 13. 

* Eitaiyyikifv^ tifayytktffrns, iitayyiXtl^trfaty Rom. i. 1 ; 1 Cor, iv. 15, etc. ; 

Luke ix. 6; Acts viii. 4, etc.; 2 Tim. iv. 5. — Ki^^v^/mc, xn^v^, «npvVrfiv, 
Titus i. 3 ; 1 Cor. ii. 4 ; 2 Tim. i. 11 ; Matt. x. 7 ; Acts xx. 25. — n«fahrt(^ 
'^etf«i^t$oteuj 2 Thess. ii. 15 ; Luke i. 2 ; Acts xvi. 4. — Msprv^/*, fMtfrvfu^^ 
fitafTvty Acts i. 8, xxii. 18, xxiii. 11 ; Bev. i. 9 ; 1 Cor. xv. 15, etc. — 
"Atoil^f r»v 0-TefMiT0Sy Eph. vi 19. — Ai^eg, Acts IV. 31 ; James i. 22, etc. — 
Aiyot ttJioHs, 1 Thess. ii. 13 ; Heb. iv. 2. — Aaxirv, Acts xviii. 15 ; Titus ii. 
15. — *Ai(0vf«v, Eph. i. 13; 1 John ii. 7f etc. — ^Ax^sucfieti, J&mes i. 22, etc. 
Comp. especially Rom. x. 14-17 ; 2 Tim. ii. 1, 2 ; Gal. iii. 2, 6 ; Heb. ii. 1-4. 
5 Papias, apud EuHebium, iii. 39 : Ov yap rk U rSf (Mfixivt To^wrif fu 
ti^iXtTf vrcx«^/3«v0y ^ca vet ^apa J^tt^ns ^t^m ««' fAnnv^nt* This testimony is 
all the more interesting that the author professes to be acquainted with 
two written accounts of the life of the Lord, the one by Matthew, written 
in Hebrew, and the other by Mark (about the year 120). 
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those few pages was but a very small part of the work of 
evangelising the world. " Guided by the Holy Spirit and 
endowed with a miraculous power, the apostles carried 
everywhere the proclamation of the kingdom of God, caring 
very little about committing it to writing, because they had 
to fulfil a ministry more elevated and exceeding human 
strength. Paul, the first among them by his power of speech 
and the excellence of his ideas, left but a small number 
of very brief epistles, though he might have said many things 
more which God had deigned to teach to him alone. The 
other companions of the Lord, the twelve apostles, the seventy 
disciples, were not less instructed, and yet only two of them 
composed memoirs, and that through force of circumstances."* 
But if, fifty years after the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the death of most of the first disciples of Jesus Christ, their 
writings were not yet used regularly and periodically for 
the common edification of the faithful at the hours of 
meeting and prayer, it does not follow that these writings 
were forgotten or disregarded. On the contrary, the un- 
broken relations wliich the churches, especially those of 
Greece and Grecian Asia, maintained with one another, soon 
led to the interchange of the Christian writings which each 
possessed. I say Christian writings purposely, for I do not 
mean to confine this remark to the apostles only. Corres- 
pondence went on between the disciples of the apostles and 
their churches, as Paul had given example, and even if the 
writings attributed to what are called the Apostolic Fathers,* 

*■ Eusebius, Hi«t, Eccles. iii. 24. 

' Tbis expression is gcneraUy taken to denote men who knew the apostles 
personally. This interpretation is erroneous if we look to the origin of the 
term, and conld not be applied to all the Apostolic FatJiers. The term 
»wrr»kmif is met for the first time in the Martyrology of St. Poly carp, ch. 
16 ; but, as it is joined there to ^f^firtxif, it clearly does not contain any 
chronological signification. He is speaking of the religions tie which united 
the bishop of Smyrna to the apostles, and of the gift of prophecy which he 
possessed (tr TaTs »»f *ifi»f Xf^*^'f ^'3ff^««^«f ^ir. Kat irf»^, 'ytitofntoi). 
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— i.e,y to the writers who must have flourished between 
the years 90 and 130 — were not all authentic (which 
is very probable), they are at least of high antiquity, and, in 
any case, they may be of use to us as evidence. Clement of 
Rome then was said to have written to the Corinthians, 
Polycarp of Smyrna to the Philippians, Ignatius of Antioch 
to a certain number of churches, chiefly in proconsular Asia. 
These letters were not the only ones in their time; far from 
it. From them I shall draw considerable material for mv 
History of the Canon. 

In the first place, these letters establish the fact of the 
interchange mentioned above. Thus, Polycarp says to the 
Philippians, at the very end of his epistle -} " I have received 
letters from you and from Ignatius. You recommend me to 
send on yours to Syria ; I shall do so, either personally or 
by some other means. In return, I send you the letter of 
Ignatius, as well as others which I have in my hands, and 
for which you made request. I add them to the present one : 
they will serve to edify your faith and perseverance." We 
do not know what the letters were, of which this author is 
here speaking. If they were apostolic writings, then the 
Philippians did not yet possess them all ; if they were later 
works, then the churches at this time were using for their 
edification other writings than those of the apostles. Certain 
it is, that this epistolary exchange continued to a still later 
date.' 

In the second place, these same epistles furnish us with 
direct proof that the writings of the apostles had not only 
extended beyond the narrow circle of their first origin or 
local destination, but that they were already exercising a 

' Polycarp, ad PhU. ch. 13 ; comp. Euseb. iil. 36, 37. 1 qnote this text 
and some others, withoat inquiring into its authenticity, which Ib suffi- 
ciently doubtful. The inferences to be drawn from them lose nothing of 
their value, even if these texts are of a later date. 

» Euscb. iv. 23, v. 26. 
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maxked influence on the teaching. There are, indeed, in 
these epLstles no quotations by name, with some rare ex- 
ceptions to which I shall return by-and-by, and the texts of 
the apostles are nowhere appealed to expressly and literally 
as authorities ; but they are sometimes made use of tacitly, 
in a way not to be mistaken. In certain passages, the ex- 
hortations are couched in the formulas employed by those 
illustrious predecessors, and the conviction is readily formed 
that the writers of this second generation were already 
studying the works of the first. Thus, the Epistle of 
Clement presents accurate enough reminiscences of some 
passages in the Epistles to the Bomans and to the 
Corinthians, and above all, in that to the Hebrews;^ those 
of Ignatius, more numerous and certainly more recent, con- 
tain others, which take us back to the Epistles to tho 
Corinthians and to the Galatians, as well as to the Gospel 
of John ; * finally, the very brief Epistle of Polycarp has fre- 
quent allusions to apostolic passages, notably to Acts, the 
First Epistle of Peter, the First of John, the Epistles to the 
Romans, the Corinthians, the Galatians, the Ephesians, the 
First to Timothy.'^ One point more: this use is purely 
homiletical or rhetorical. Nowhere is the reader warned by 
an apostle's name, or by a formula of quotation, or by any 
notice whatever, that the words which we at once recosrnise 
as borrowed have a special value different from that of tlicir 
context.* 

I said that there exist some exceptions to this usage. 

' Clement, ad Car, i. 24, 32-36. 

' Ignatius, ad Magnes. ch. 10 ; ad Ephes. ch. 18 ; ad Rom, ch. 3, 7 ; a^ 
Philad. ch. 1 ; ad Smym. ch. 6, etc. 

3 These allusions are more precise in that part of the epistle of which the 
Greek text is lost. Like Daill^ and other critics, I am suspicious of the 
authenticity of that part. 

* This homiletic use goes back further still. See, in the Reuss, History of 
Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age, Vol. 11., p. 264, what I have said on 
the use which the Epistle of Peter makes of James, Eomans and Ephesians. 
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I 

These are interesting in several respects. The three authors 
now before us do speak by name of ceiiiain Epistles of Paul, 
when they are writing to the churches which had received 
these epistles. They speak of them as documents belonging 
still to those churches, as being their special heritage. They 
speak of them by way of reminder, or of exhortation to read 
them and meditate on them. Such an exhortation therefore 
was still necessary. Thus Clement tells the Ck>rinthians to 
take Paul's letter to convince themselves that the Apostle 
had written to them before of matters analogous to the sub- 
ject of their dissensions.^ Polycarp, in order to preach 
righteousness to the Philippians, avails himself of the 
example of the illustrious and blessed Paul, who preceded 
him among them, both in his preaching directly and in the 
letter written to them, which letter will still serve to edify 
them, if they are willing to study it.' Ignatius, finally, re- 
minds the Ephesians.' that they are the colleagues of Paul, 
that elect instrument of God, in whose footsteps he himself 
desires to walk, and who in his epistle professes always to 
pray for them. 

Let me add, in order to omit nothing, that in these same 
authors occasional mention is made of the evangelic history 
and of certain words of Jesus.^ In most of the cases, it is 
difficult to say whether the facts have been taken from a 
written source or from oral tradition. If the former be the 
case, we must at least admit that the quotations have been 
made from memory. They do not agree with our canonical 
texts. I shall cite some instances. Ignatius relates that 

' Cleznent, loc, eU., ch. 47 : i*»kttfitrt rhf ivn^rakKf rev fiai*apUv UauXou toZ 
itif^riXw, Ti vfuf lypM^i» ; 

-^ Polyc, loc, cU,, oh. 3 : • »«} utwv ifuv typayf^iv ciTi^rtfXaf tig &s l«r iynu- 
trrnrt ^tnnSnfft^ii 9i»«^»f4,%iffdeu m, r. X. 

3 Ignatius, ad Ephes. ch. 12 ; comp. Paul, Ephes, i. 16. 

^ See, e.g., Ignat. ad Ephes, ch. 14, ch. 19 ; ad Smym, ch. 1 ; ad Polyc. 2* 
Polycarp ad PhU. 2. Clement ad Cor, ch. 46, &c. 
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Jesus, when risen, said to the disciples, " Take hold, touch 
me, and see that I am not a spectre without body.*'* Clement 
quotes the following words : " Be merciful, that you may ob- 
tain mercy ; pardon, that you may be pardoned ; according 
as you do, so will be done to you : according as you give, 
so it will be given to you ; according as you judge, so will 
you be judged ; according as you will show kindness, so will 
kindness be shown to you — with the same measure with 
which you will mete, it will be measured to you again.''' A 
still more curious fact of the same kind is found in the 
epistle which bears the name of Barnabas, and is earlier, in 
my opinion, than those of which I have been speaking. 
When it comes to treat of the Sabbath, it declares that the 
Christians spend the eighth day in rejoicing, because on 
that day Jesus rose again, appeared to His disciples, and 
ascended into heaven.' Whoever wrote this sentence was 
either unacquainted with the gospels of Matthew, of Mark, 
and of John, and with the Acts of the Apostles, or did not 
regard them as authoritative; for none of these docu- 
ments permit us to suppose that the resurrection, the 
appearances, and the ascension of Jesus took place on one 
and the same day, as the text of the third gospel seems to 
represent.* 

These extracts, which might be multiplied, will convince 
us that there is as yet no question of textual quotations of 
canonical gospels, consulted exclusively for the history of 
the Lord. But there is more. In place of the canonical 
texts which sometimes fail us, we find others to which the 

ch. 3 ; comp. Luke xxiv. 39). 
' Clem, loc, cit, i. 13 ; comp. Luke vi. 36 ff. 

3 £^, Samab, ch. 15 : &yo/itv tvv nfitipetv rh^ iyiohf t'S ih^fMvtnf u ^ jmm • 
'liftf'm in^rn i» nxfSf »«2 ^anft*h)$ Atifin us rout 6vpet90Vf, 

* Comp. also the laat phrase of ch. 7, appealed to as a word of Jesus 
Christ and not found in our gospels. Another of the same kind in ch. 4. 
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Church did not afterwards assign the same value. Thus I 
must direct attention to the fact that Clement does not 
hesitate to invoke, along with the "blessed" Paul, the 
*' blessed " Judith,* thus placing on the same line and using 
the same term for writings which we are accustomed to con- 
sider very different from a theological point of view. But 
that was not this writer's point of view ; his conception of 
the canon was different from ours, or, rather, there was at 
that time no precise conception of the canon. After this, 
we shall raise no dispute on finding in the same writer a 
quotation taken from the Book of Wisdom," no doubt an in- 
direct quotation — ix,, not preceded by a formula distinguish- 
ing it from the context, but, in this respect, exactly like 
nearly all those taken from the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment. Clement had read Wisdom as he had read certain 
epistles : he makes use of his readings for the advantage of 
those he wishes to instruct ; that is all. 

But even when these authors have express formulas of 
quotation, and of Scriptural quotation, we are not always 
sure of finding the formulas followed by canonical texts. 
Thus the same Clement uses " It is written " to introduce 
j)hrases for which we might vainly search the whole Bible, 
but which may have been taken from apocryphal books.' 
The author of the epistle which bears the name of Barnabas 
quotes, as taken from a prophet, the following words : " When 
shall these things be consumed ? When the wood shall be 
cut down and lifted up, and there shall drop blood from 
it"* In another place, the Scriptures, according to him, 

' Clement loc. cU, ch. 55. It is the first mention of the book of Judith 
among the ancients. 

' Clement, he, cU. : Tit IfU avrf' ri WamwoLt \ n tU kfri^rnfirttt Tti xfaru 
rns irx»*t »mv j comp. Wisdom xii. 12. 

3 Ch. 50 : yiyfavrrai f^tfiwHvofMU fiftipas ayttint x«i etfrnrrnfat vftat \» rSv 
4n»£9 uftSv; comp. 4 Esdras ii 16. — ch. 23 : n ypa^h xiyu* reLXmlmpai iiVi? m 

* Bpiit, Bam, ch. 12. 
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say : " At the end of the times, the Lord will deliver to 
destruction the sheep of the pasturage, their fold and their 
tower." ^ In Ignatius, too,'* we find a quotation of this kind, 
in which he tells us the Holy Spirit said, "Do nothing 
without your bishop I " These are evidently not canonical 
texts ; and the formula, " It is written" and others similar to 
which so much weight is now attached, ought to awaken 
suspicion, especially on the part of those who attach most im- 
portance to them. I fully admit that these formulas imply 
the recognition of a scriptural authority specially inspired, 
and therefore exalted above every purely human work of 
literature. It is all the more significant that they are 
scarcely ever employed in the Greek texts of the apostolic 
fathera, when they are quoting from the words of the 
apostles, whereas they often occur in connection with quota- 
tions of a suspicious origin. 

All these facts might be suppoi'ted further by considera- 
tions based on the nature and tendency of the evangelic 
teaching contained in the documents in question. It might 
very easily be shown that the allusions made in them to 
phrases of St Paul do not prove that the authors intended 
to reproduce exactly the teaching of the apostle, to confirm 
or comment on it I have elsewhere ' given an exposition of 
the dogmatic substance of the epistles of Barnabas and 
Clement ; and unless wo close our eyes to the evidence, we 
cannot fail to recognise between them and the epistles of 
the apostle a great difference in this respect It would be 
easy to establish the same fact in regard to the theology 
of the epistles of Ignatius. But discussions of this nature 
may here be put aside. These authors are for us witnesses 
to be consulted regarding what was said and believed in 

* E}nsL Bam, ch. 16. 

■ Ignat. ad Phi ad, ch. 7. 

3 Reuss, HuUary of Christian Theolorpj, E.T. Vol. IL, B. vi. 
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their time by themselves, by the churches in whose midst 
they lived. In this capacity they must be heard, whatever 
be the value of their theology. I believe that their evidence 
justifies me in saying, that towards the year 130 the writ- 
ings of the apostles, while continuing to be diffused through 
Christendom, and already serving directly or indirectly for 
the instruction of the faithful, did not yet form a special col- 
lection intended to be used along witli the Old Testament 
in the periodical and regular readings ; that tradition was 
valued and employed with the same amount of confidence ; 
and that, where scriptural, inspired authorities were to 
be quoted, they were selected outside of what we now call 
the New Testament, and this was done without any very 
exact conception of a canon, without any very prudent 
choice of texts, and without showing any very close attach- 
ment to the letter. 



CHAPTER III. 

FIRST BEGINNINGS OF A COLLECTION OF APOSTOLIC WRITINGS. 

By formulating this absolutely negative result, I place my- 
self in opposition to the traditional opinion, that a canon of 
of the New Testament — ie., a collection more or less com- 
plete and official of apostolic writing — existed from the end 
of the first century. I must, therefore, before going further, 
examine the proofs advanced in favour of this pre-supposi- 
tion. The course of my narrative will furnish numerous other 
arguments in support of my views, and will bring out the 
causes which for a long time hindered the formation of such 
a canon, as well as those which finally led to it. 

We can readily understand that at a later period, when 
all the churches had been for centuries in possession of the 
complete Bible, and there no longer existed any disputes re- 
garding its various components and their right to form part 
of it — we can readily understand how men would easily per- 
suade themselves that it had been so from the first. Just as 
the laws of optics annihilate, to the observer's eye, the dis- 
tance which separates the more distant stars from those 
nearer, so did the ecclesiastical institutions which were suc- 
cessively established in the course of the first centuries, 
naturally appear, to the generations following (very indifferent 
to historical criticism), as if they were all contemporaneous 
in their origin, as if they all dated from the very foundation 
of the church. The more these institutions were held in 
respect, the greater was the inclination to attribute them 
directly and immediately to the will of the apostles. The 
rites, the liturgical formulas, the rules followed for the 
government of the church, the discipline, in short all the 
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laws and customs to which the growing needs of an 
organism, becoming more developed and complicated, had 
given rise — all these were regarded, and are in part re- 
garded still, as the work of these first leaders of Christianity. 
The canon of Scripture is no exception. If what was said 
on this question in the ninth century^ is to be admitted as 
irrefutable evidence, we must in the same way accept the 
much earlier evidence regarding the mass, and many other 
forms of vorship or hierarchical regulations — evidence found 
in writings composed for the very purpose of supporting 
them, and received on that account by the public of their 
time.' As to our special subject, I can even show how the 
pre-suppositions of the middle ages arose. They are at 
bottom closely connected with another very gratuitous 
opinion regarding the relation of our gospels to one another, 
and founded solely on exegetical conjecture. We find that, 
in the fourth century,' much attention was devoted to this 
relation, and that there finally arose a belief that John, 
writing last, wished simply to complete the narratives of 
the three others, and thereby attest them after having 
read them. This view rested on a very arbitrary and 
partly legendary chronology, and on a conception of the 
Fourth Gospel as unworthy as it was insufficient. But 
when John had once attained the honour of closinsr the first 
part of the canon of the New Testament, only one step moie 
had to be made in order to assign to him also the work of 
making the official collection of the second part. 

The modern authors who accept this tradition believe 
that they find more direct proof of it in some passages 
from the Epistle of Ignatius to the Christians of Phila- 

» Photii Codex. 254. 

* See, farther, what I shall say regarding the Constitutions and apostolic 
canons. 
3 Euseb., Hist. Eccles. iii. 24. Jerome, Catal, ch. 9. 
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delphia. The passage in that treatise runs thus : " 1 stand 
by the gospel as by the flesh of Christ, and by the apostles 
as by the body (or college) of the presbyters of the church. 
I love the prophets also, because they hope in Christy and 
they too have themselves proclaimed the gospel." ^ He is 
supposed here to be speaking of the Bible as containing the 
prophets, the gospels and the epistles. But even if the 
name of the gospel ought to be taken as recalling more 
especially the historical element of the Christian faith, which 
may be granted without difficulty, we are not bound to 
think of a written form of it ; the singular, and the use of the 
same term in what is said of the prophets, are even expressly 
opposed to such a view. And in regard to the apostles 
here considered as a kind of directing council for the whole 
church, it is evident that the author did not mean to speak 
exclusively of those who had written books. All this is 
amply confirmed by another passage (ch. 9) where the 
same names again appear: " Christ is the gate by which the 
patriarchs, the prophets, the apostles, and the Church enter. 
The prophets foretold him, the gospel is the accomplish- 
ment." No one will maintain that the terms gospel and 
apostles must here relate to the books. In the same epistle, 
there occurs a passage which may appear more significant 
still : " "I have heard some say that they would believe in 
the gospel only in so far as they found it in the records ; 
and when I told them that it was written, they replied to 
me that that was the very point to be proved. This is what 
I say to the people of that kind : " My records, my authentic 

' Ignatius, ad PhUad,, ch. 5. . . . ^fr^uyiif rf tlayytXitt it 9ttf»i *lnwv 
%ui Ttig i,vtri\oif if Vft^fiurtft^ IxxXfi^ietf ». r. X. 

' Ignat. ad Philad,, ch. 8 : ^xavra tipw Xiyo7*ry, «r« law ^^ U rt'f af^imt 

(Mt tri iTfexurat,^ 'E/mI 2i «^;^i7a lo'rt *lfi^*vf Xpt^rig, r« SiitxTtt [v. 1. av^irrtKitl 

u.fX^7a i rrxvpcf ttvrw ». r. X. In place of the bracketted clause, the text 
of the second recension reads : r$7s li ruturoit iyi xiyi. 
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records, are Jesus Christ, His cross, His resurrection, etc." As 
records^ are mentioned here, some have hastily taken this to 
be a palpable proof of the existence of the canon, of the 
official and complete collection of the New Testament. 
Some would even see in it a direct appeal to the exclusive 
authority of Scripture, an exaltation of Scripture over every 
other source of the knowledge of the gospel. On the con- 
trary, the author looks at the fact and the cause from a 
quite different point of view, and the passage has another 
meaning altogether. Taking his stand on the Pauline 
theology, to which as a rule he remains more faithful than 
Clement and the pseudo-Barnabas, Ignatius declares his 
preference for immediate faith in Christ, for the faith based 
on facts, as opposed to that which needs to be supported by 
exegetical discussions. The adversaries whom Ignatius has 
in mind are evidently persons little inclined to believe, 
Judaisers for instance, against whom, after all, a strong and 
immediate conviction has more weight than a careful exe- 
gesis. This father then rejects or despises that very apolo- 
getic method which Justin Martyr extols as the only one of 
practical value. 

In the lack of positive proof that there existed an official 
collection .of apostolic books from the end of the first cen- 
tmy, resort has been made in France' (for I do not know 
that in Germany such an argument has been brought for- 
ward or held valid) to a process of reasoning believed to be 
beyond dispute. There existed, it is said, a canon of the 
Old Testament ; the books which composed it were held in 
the deepest respect, because they were unhesitatingly re- 
garded as the result of direct inspiration, as the word of 

' A vations reading in the first phrase is Apx**^*' ^^^ ^^® ^^^ translation 
nm» : — in veteribus. But this does not agree with what follows, though in 
substance the interpretation is accurate. 

' [And in Britain, as recent discussions have shown]. — Tr, 
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GoA A f(yrtiori, all this must have been true of the writings 
of the apostles, since the revelation of the New Covenant was 
more excellent than that of the Old. This reasoning would 
be, though not altogether orthodox, at least quite legitimate, 
if the point were to give an account of the theological ideas 
and standpoint of our century, for which, in many respects, 
the New Testament is above the Old. But when the point 
at issue relates to the lii*st or second century, the reasoning is 
unsound. No doubt the Gospel was placed above the Law, 
and Christ incomparably higher than Moses : of that there 
can be no question ; but it did not follow that the few 
pastoitd exhortations which certain apostles had committed 
to writing out of the great number they had preached, that 
the few narratives of the life and miracles of the Lord, 
which began to circulate in the churches along with the 
rich and abundant oral tradition from which they were fed 
daily and which told them as much and more — it did not 
follow, we say, that tliese various writings were sure to be 
placed above the books of the prophets. To these latter a 
special place and value were assigned in the minds of Chris- 
tians, because from age to age they had been the record of 
the revelations bearing on the advent of Christ, which re- 
velations the previous generation had at last seen fulfilled. 
So true is this, that by-and-by we shall find the Apocalypse 
the first among the books of the first Christian century to 
be elevated to the rank of writings specially inspired (in the 
theological sense of the word), because far more than all the 
others, or rather the only one of them all, it shared in that 
prophetic character which was then the sole title to what 
we would now call canonicity. As to the evangelical his- 
tories, we must keep this fact clearly in view, that the 
miraculous narratives in them were accepted by every one 
with the greatest eagerness, not because they were written, 
but because they had been heard, known, and believed long 
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before they were written. The books in this category, sq 
fax from having the value of a unique and privileged source, 
only occupied as yet the rank of secondary evidence. 

Moreover, we should take care here not to make mistakes 
regarding the vdue of words. Though, in placing myself at 
the standpoint of the period we are now studying, I claim 
for the prophets of the Old Testament an inspiration which 
fully justifies the exceptional position of their writings, I do 
not mean to say that there was any refusal to acknowledge 
the inspiration of the apostles. Only there was nothing ex- 
ceptional in the latter. It might be regarded as relatively 
greater than that of many other Christians, or than most, or 
than all, if you will ; but it was not different in kind. Had 
not Jesus promised the Holy Spirit to all his disciples ? 
Does not the apostolic history affirm on every page that this 
promise was richly fulfilled ? Had not the apostles, in their 
theoretical teaching, incessantly exalted this promise and 
this fact into a fundamental principle ?^ It matters not that 
the action of the Holy Spirit had been manifested some- 
times by the sanctification of the will, sometimes by the 
illumination of the intelligence, because the spirit is the 
same in all these manifestations. And, to guide tihe judg- 
ment of the faithful concerning these, the apostles had no- 
where made appeal to their own writings, but to a special 
gift of the same Spirit of God, that of discernment," granted 
to several in the communities. When Paul is enumerating 
the cliarisms or free gifts of the Holy Spirit,' we would not 
be surprised to see him making special mention of the gift 
of writing, for, as we do not hear him preach, we admire 

* Comp., for inBtance; John xiv. 16, xv. 26, xvi. 7-15 ; Acta iL 14, flf, 
iv. 31, viii. 16 flf, x. 44, xi. 16 f., xv. 8, 28, etc. ; Rom. viii. 9, 14; 1 Cor. iii. 
16, ▼!. 19, viL 40, xii. 3 f ; 2 Cor. i. 22, iii. 17 f; Eph. iv. 30; 1 Theas. 
T. 19 f ; 1. John iv. 2, etc. 

> Aidnfifn rif mtvfUrmf, 1 Cor. xii. 10 ; 1 Theas. v. 21 ; 1 John iv. 1. 

3 1 Cor. xii. ; Bom. xii. 
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especially that gift whicli he possessed more than any of his 
coUea^es ; and the fact that so few of the disciples applied 
themselves to this form of instruction proves that it was a 
vocation quite as special as that of the apostleship or the 
diaconate. And yet Paul is so little concerned about the fate 
of his epistles which were intended for his contemporaries, 
that in his enumeration he forgets this precious gift. But 
not only do the apostles speak of inspiration as universal 
and equal among Christians ; their successors continually 
say the same. All the Apostolic Fathers speak of that full 
efiusion of the Holy Spirit on all the faithful, and expressly 
claim it for themselves.' In our days, by the very means 
of that gift of discernment of iht spirits which was promised 
us, we measure without effort the enormous distance that 
separates the immortal pages of Paul from the dull and ab- 
surd allegories of Barnabas and his silly tales about hyenas 
and weasels (Bam. ch. 8 f.) ; we do not for a moment think 
of placing in the same category the assurance of the future 
life, given to the Christian by his fellowship with the risen 
Saviour (1 Cor. xv. 12 ff.) and the proof of the resurrection 
drawn from the story of the phoenix-bird (Clement, loc. cit, 
ch. 25); and we neither need nor wish to connect redemption 
with the red thread of the harlot of Jericho (Clement^ ch. 
12). But the discernment of spirits did not hold good at 
the precise time of which we are speaking. I affirm the 
contrary. It is sad to think, but none the less true, that the 
increasingly luminous halo with which the succeeding gene- 
rations surrounded the venerated heads of the first apostles, 
was not the reflection of the completer illumination shed on 
men's minds by their writings, but a kind of optical effect 
increased by distance and chiefly produced by the light — 

' nxnfni «ir. «y. tM^wtg M wtivrmt, Clem, ad Oor,, ch. 2, 46 : Bam., ch. 
16 : B^is 6t»tT If hfuf, . • • it A^7» wf^rtu^f, Comp. ch. 9, 19. Ignat. ad 
PhUad,, ch. 7. Polyc. ch. 9. Herm. Pastor, ii. mand. 3 etc. 
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'dim to US, brilliant to them — of legends Which were at 
times simple and graceful, at times coarse and absurd. 

But to return, let me, before entering on the details, point 
out two general facts which must influence our estimate of 
the causes that may have hastened or delayed the formation 
of a canon of the New Testament. In the first place, it 
must not be forgotten that, at the opening of the second 
century, the Christian Church was still divided, or was 
already divided, into two camps which had almost no com- 
munion with one another, and whose diflerences had not 
yet been settled by any decision of men, nor by the slower 
but more decisive judgment of time and their own progress. 
So long as this state of things lasted, so long as neither of 
the two parties could declare itself to be the only true 
Church, the Catholic Church, there could be no thought of 
a universally recognised collection of the writings of the 
apostles. The Christians of the circumcision, remaining 
faithful to the law, and persisting in regarding it as obliga- 
tory, would not hear Paul spoken of as an apostle, and in 
general saw no necessity for extending the Holy Scriptures 
by adding works of a recent origin. They had been ac- 
customed to hear the story of Christ's life read in a book 
which some attributed to Matthew and others simply called 
the Hebrew gospel; but this was a means of edification and 
nothing more.^ I am willing to admit that this same 
gospel — ^and for the same reason also the Epistle of James 
— did not penetrate into the Pauline churches. Before any 
collection could be made which would embrace writings of 
these two shades of opinion, their diflerences had to be 
smoothed down, or the schism so widened that the most 
advanced and best inspired party might claim to be the 
only representative of the true Church of Christ This im- 
portant advance was made, imperceptibly and by the force 

' See Euseb. H%9L Eccles, iii. 27. Irenaeus Adv, Haer, i. 26. 
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of circumstances, during the course of the second century — 
the chief cause being the resistance made to Gnosticism by 
the communities and bishops who were the heirs of the 
apostolic tradition. I shall presently have to show how this 
movement had an influence on the formation of the canon. 

There is a second fact to which I direct the attention of 
my readers, as proving the non-existence of an oflGlcial canon 
at the period we are considering. Let us suppose for a 
moment that the apostles, or the last survivor among them, 
did fix, close, and sign a collection of this kind, how, then, is 
it to be explained that afterwards and for centuries there ex- 
isted in the Church, and among the most learned and exalted 
theologians, so much uncertainty regarding the canonicity 
of certain books ? If John had promulgated this code, 
could the Greek churches have by turns venerated and 
rejected his Apocalypse? If Peter had already in his 
hands the complete collection of the epistles of Paul, could 
Tertullian have attributed to Barnabas the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, while Clement attributed it to Luke, and Origen 
cried, " God alone knows the author of it ? " If a book had 
been included in the canon by the only competent authority, 
would it have been omitted afterwards by a doctor or a 
church without a cry of indignation being at once raised 
from all sides ? What right would any one have had to 
increase the volume by new works? How could the 
numerous fabricators of apocryphal books have hoped to 
deceive the public, and how could the public have let itself 
be taken in by a fraud so patent ? There is no room for 
hesitation. If it is true that the canon of the New Testa- 
ment was not only fixed and closed at the death of the 
last apostle, but was also recognised and guaranteed by him 
or by his colleagues, then all the writings, regarding whose 
apostolic origin the Church had doubts afterwards, or which 
simply remained unknown to certain churches, are made 
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suspicious in the highest degree by the very fact of that 
doubt or that absence ; or rather, they have lost their claims 
to canonicity. For, if Providence commissioned the apostles 
themselves to make the canon, it must have remained the 
same as it came from their hands ; they alone are its legiti- 
niate vouchers, just as, from the standpoint of orthodox 
Protestant theology, they alone are the privileged inter- 
preters of the evangelic thought itself One might go still 
further back and say: K the apostles themselves formed 
the canon, how does it happen that several of their writings 
have not come down to us ? ^ To this question there is but 
one answer, an answer poor, desperate, compromising, but 
given more than once in our days, viz., that these writings 
were not inspired ! 

Let us now run over the authors and works or fragments 
of Christian literature belonging to the period between 130 
and 180, so far as they have come down to u& It was an 
important period, for during it the Catholic Church severed 
itself entirely from Jewish Christianity on the one hand 
and philosophic syncretism (Gnosticism) on the other. Un- 
fortunately this series of testimonies is neither numerous 
nor rich in facts. Still there is not one which does not 
make its little contribution. 

The first author to be mentioned here is Papias, bishop of 
Hierapolis, of whose writings some very interesting frag- 
ments have been preserved by Eusebius.' In his work 
entitled Exposition of the Words of the Lord, he declares his 
desire to adhere rather to oral tradition than to books.* The 
historian quotes two passages regarding the origin of the 
gospels of Matthew and Mark, from which it is apparent 

« 1. Cor. V. 9 ; Col. iv. 10, 16 ; Luke i 1 ; 3 John, 9. Comp. Polyc. 
ad Phil., ch. 3, and the interpreters of 2 Thess. iii. 17. 
» Hist, EceUs. iii. 39. 

3 §» yap r» U rwv l^tfikim TMwm fit tifiXuf vittXtififiauf •f\ ra wmfk ^t^mt 
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that the two gospels known to Papias were not precisely 
the same as we now possess under these namea Eusebius 
further affirms that he had found some mention (or at least 
some traces), of an epistle by John and one by Peter. The 
historical notices therein contained do not always agree 
with the canoiucal narratives. For instance, the death of 
Judas is told in quite a different way from the same incident 
in Matthew and Acts. 

We pass to the famous Epistle to IHognetus, which is 
frequently printed at the end of the works of Justin Martyr, 
and has by some critics been placed in the same rank as the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers. Of all the writings of 
the second age, it approaches most nearly the apostolic 
teaching in tone and expression. We do not find in it any 
quotations, properly speaking, but we do find some scattered 
reminiscences, less of texts than of ideas, from the Sermon 
on the Mount, as well as from Paul and John.^ These 
reminiscences attest a certain familiarity with these authors, 
but not the need of invoking their authority. Once, how- 
ever, on the last page, a word is quoted textually from Paul 
with a formula which contains no theological element.' But 
special attention has been directed to a passage where, in 
speaking of the revealing Word and of the graces with 
which he has enriched the Church, the author says: 
" Thenceforth the fear of the law is sung, the grace of the 
prophets is recognised, the fisiith of the gospels is established^ 
the tradition of the apostles is guarded, and the grace of the 
Church leaps for joy. *" When we compare this passage 
with those of Ignatius examined above, a difierence, ap- 
parently slight, but very significant, is observable. Tlie 
gospels appear in the plural, and the word is here for the 

' Epiat, ad Diogn, ch. 5, 6, 9. 

" £p, ad DioffH^t ch. 12 : «' aworr^kof Aiyu, 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

wi^rts thfVTtUy »at JurcrriX^/f ir»f»^$fts ^t/Xftrriroj, Mxi ixuXtiWcf X'^f** rxtfTf, 
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first time used for books and not for the abstract, primitive 
notion. Along with the law i^id the prophets, we have the 
gospels mentioned here as a regular source of faith and 
Christian instruction. I draw attention to this point that 
the gospels were the first to attain this honour, and I only, 
observe further that the text gives no help in forming an 
opinion as to the number and choice of those books. As to 
the apostles, allusion is made to their oral teaching cmd not 
to their writings. I have no wish to diminish the force of 
this testimony, though modem critics are inclined to con- 
sider the two last chapters as not authentia In a histoiy 
where exact chronology is impossible, some dozens of years 
of difierenoe cannot cause any great difficulty. 

Another author of this period, Hegesippus, of whom the 
historian Eusebius has preserved some fragments,^ says, in 
speaking of his travels, that he had everywhere found the 
churches and the bishops continuing in the true faith as 
preached by the law^ the prophets, and the Lord.' Further, 
it is said that in his writings there are to be found extracts 
from the Hebrew and Syriac gospel and from Jewish tradi- 
tions. These notes sufficiently prove to us that the author, 
so far as apostolic books are concerned, possessed or used 
but one gospel Of this gospel Eusebius knew nothing pre- 
cise, and he speaks of it so as to betray his ignorance ; but 
in any case it was different from those which were finally 
adopted by the Church. As Hegesippus nevertheless de- 
clared himself to be in communion of faith with the churches 
he visited, it follows that in his time a collection of canoni- 
cal books had not yet become the test of orthodoxy. 

Some pages further on,* Eusebius cites another author — 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, who also lived towards the middle 

* Euseb. Hist, Ecdes, iv. 22. 
3 Euaeb. Hist. Ecdes. iv. 26. 
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of the second century. Among his numerous works there 
was one on the Apocalypse of John. Whether this was a 
commentary or an essay, it was certainly the first instance 
of a study made of an apostolic work. But the curious fact 
should not pass unobserved that the Apocalypse was the 
first to be honoured in this way. This confirms what I 
said before regarding the conception, which the contempo- 
raries of Melito had formed of inspiration, and it is not the 
only nor the most striking confirmation of my remarks. 
The same writer had also composed a work which, ap- 
parently, included a series of extracts from the Old Testa- 
ment intended to support the Christian faith. Eusebius has 
transcribed the preface of this work, which contains an 
enumeration of all the books of the Old Covenant, and 
speaks of it in such a way as to show that Melito had no 
idea of any other collection of sacred books. Eusebius, who 
is so anxious to collect the opinions of the ancients in regard 
to the canon of the New Testament, would not have failed 
to direct attention to those of Melito, if he had found the 
least trace of them. It may be remarked in passing, that 
the catalogue above mentioned omits the book of Esther. 
As we shall see later on, this was neither the fault of the 
copyist nor unwitting forgetfulness on the part of the 
author. 

In the few fragments preserved to us of Claudius 
Apollinaris,^ bishop of Hierapolls and contemporary of 
Melito, there is some discussion of the controversy which 
liad arisen in Asia Minor on the subject of Easter-day. 
ApoUinaris was the first bishop of that country who main- 
tained that Jesus, in the year of His death, had not eaten 
the paschal lamb but had been crucified on the day on 
which the Jews were eating it. His adversaries made ap- 

' Chron, Poach, p. 13. ed. Dindorf. [This is the form of the name in the 
oldest Greek MSS. but Latin writers commonly use Apollinarius]. Tr. — 
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peal to Matthew ; but he declares that they are mistaken 
and that they have against them both the Law and tlie 
gospels. This last expression, unless it be extended to in- 
clude works now lost, can only refer to that of John, for he 
alone of those now existing supports the opinion of Apol- 
linaris. This shows that the gospels were in his time 
consulted on questions of ecclesiastical discipline, and 
that they had already come to be compared with one 
another. 

A little later came Dionysius, bishop of Corinth,* the 
author of a great number of epistles addressed to various 
churches. In the analysis which Eusebius gives of them, 
we find a veiy interesting passage, extracted from a letter 
to the Bomans, and telling that on that same day, a Sunday, 
they had been reading the letter which the Bomans had 
just written to the Corinthians, and that they would not 
fail to read it subsequently for the instruction of the faith- 
ful just as they had read the epistle written formerly by 
Clement. This shows that, in this locality and probably 
elsewhere, the public readings included epistolary communi- 
cations. I shall make no difficulty in granting that, if 
Clement of Home was read at Corinth sixty years after his 
death, the Apostle Paul had the same privilege. This 
would be the most ancient testimony (though only by in- 
ference) to a periodical reading of the epistles. Still it is 
certain that those of the apostles were not the only ones 
thus used. In another place, Dionysius complains that his 
letters had been falsified by interpolations and abridg- 
ments, but adds that there was nothing astonishing in this, 
since some had dared to treat in the same fashion the evan- 
gelic writings (ypa(f>a\ KvpiaKai). This last text permits the 
supposition that the gospels, or gospels known and read at 
Corinth in the time of Dionysius, were still undergoing al- 

' Easebins, Hist, EccL, iv. 23. 
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terations such as history proves to have been made in 
times earlier. 

I might pass over in silence an anonjnnous fragment 
which Eusebius {Hist Eccks, v. 16, 17), extracts from an 
extensive work against the Montanists. In all probability, 
the author wrote only towards the end of the century, at a 
time when opinions relative to the canon were already 
much more settled. But seeing that the author, whatevei* 
be said of him, says absolutely nothing on our subject, I 
have no wish to dispute the chronological place claimed for 
him. . In his preface, this author declares that he hasitated 
some time before deciding to write his book, not that he 
distrusted his ability to refute the error or to bear testimony 
to the truth, but because he feared to incur from certain 
people the reproach of desiring to add new ordinances to 
the word of the new evangelic covenant, to which word 
nothing ought to be added, and from which word, nothing 
ought to be taken away by any one who wishes to Hve 
according to the gospel^ By rashly employing here the 
term New Testament instead of New Covenant, some 
were led to suppose that this passage directly proves the 
existence of the New Testament, in the modem sense, as a 
collection closed and complete from the middle (?) of the 
second century. But it is evident that, even if the author 
in speaking of the w(yi'd of the New Covenant, had certain 
writings in mind, he does not in any way determine their 
number and form, and therefore does not help us a step 
further than we had reached without him. Besides I 
maintain that he is not speaking here of books but of the 
faith legitimately preached in the church that had been 
constituted according to authentic tradition. This faith he 
wishes to defend against the more or less eccentric innova- 

fietiftif itainxtit X«^4) ». r. X. 
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tions (some kind of revivals) which the Phrygian sect was 
making. This is proved by a i*emark which the same 
author makes Airther on . " The special kind of pretended 
prophecy to which this false prophet (Montanus) is trying 
to give cuirency, is found nowhere, and with no one under 
Hie Old or the New Covenant!* and with reference to this, he 
cites a series of names of Christian prophets, both those 
belonging to the time of the apostles, such as Agabus and 
the daughters of Philip, and those belonging to the century 
following, such as Quadratus, together with ^ some contem- 
poraries. At the same time he makes use of a saying of 
the Apostle to the eflfect that the gift of prophecy was to 
exist in the whole church, until the coming of the Lord. 
This latter passage proves two things : — first, that by New 
Covenant the author does not mean the book we call the 
New Testament, and, secondly, that the author, notwith- 
standing his anxiety not to encroach on the rights of the 
evangelic word, is not well acquainted with the written 
texts, or handles them very freely. 

While we are gleaning among the accounts which Euse- 
bius gives of the Montanists, I may say in passing that he 
also dtes a certain Apollonius." This ApoUonius wrote in 
the same strain against this sect, and Eusebius notes in 
him, as worthy of remark, quotations from the Apocalypse 
and the assertion that Jesus had ordered the apostles to re- 
main twelve years at Jerusalem. 

But we have further to consult the authors whose works 
have been preserved to us in their entirety as well as divers 
documents of less extent but also entire. In the first 
place, there are the works of Athenagoras who died about 
177 ; an Apology by him and a treatise on the Resurrection 

' Where did the apostle say this ? In spirit it is a legitimate inference 
from 1 Cor. xii. ziv ; still the text does not famish the exact words. 
' £a8eb., HisL EccL, loc, cit., ch. 18. 
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Ktill exist. From this treatise it is manifest that the author 
had read what Paul says in 1 Cor. xv.; once he quotes it;^ 
but beyond this, the texts of the New Testament though 
very numerous on this subject, are not quoted and have 
not even influenced his style. In the Apology, phrases or 
expressions borrowed from St. Paul,' occur a little more fre- 
quently, but no quotations, while the author more often 
cites words of Jesus Christ whose tenor conforms generally 
to the text of the Sermon on the Mount. Still, among these 
textual quotations, there is one for which we would vainly 
search in our canonical gospels. The Lord is said to have 
given precise instructions as to the manner in which Chris- 
tians were to give each other the fraternal kiss, that no 
guilty thoughts might arise and compromise their salvation.* 
The formulas of quotation are here so positive that it must 
be acknowledged that the author had a written text before 
him. 

We possess, almost complete, an account of the persecu- 
tion of the Christians in Gaul, under Marcus Aurelius ; it is 
contained in a letter addressed by the churches of Lyons and 
Vienne to thQ^e of Asia Minor.* This letter may go back to 
the year 177 and possibly enough Irenaeus, who later was 
bishop of Lyons, may have had some part in the writing of 
it However, as that is not certain, we can consider the 
letter by itself. Of all the literary monuments of that 
period, it contains most allusions to the apostolic books. 
We find in it phrases, evidently borrowed from Romans, 
Philippians, First and Second Timothy, First Peter, and 
Acts ; further, a saying of the Lord which we know only 
from the Gospel of John, once even a direct and textual 



' Kara rh axcrreXn, De Jtesurr. 16 ; comp. also ch. and 19. 

' Romans, Galatians, First Timothy. Comp. Athen. leg. oh. 13, 16, 37. 

^ Ibid,, ch. 32 : «r«Xif hfitt Xiyotrot r«v Aiy$». . . • umt Wt^ifnr»t. •'. . 

4 Eusebios, Hist, Ecd. v. 1. 
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quotatioii, described as from Scripture. Strange to say this 
quotation^ which besides is loose in form, is taken from the 
Apocalypse.^ 

To the same period may be assigned the account of the 
martyrdom of St. Polycarp which is printed in the collec- 
tions of the Apostolic Fathers.' It is not altogether free 
from critical suspicion, but I do not wish here to enter on a 
discussion immaterial to my present purpose. In it also are 
found phrases borrowed without acknowledgment from the 
books of the apostles, from Romans, First Corinthians, and 
from the gospel narrative ; but in regard to the quotations 
from the last, we cannot exactly say whether the author 
had a written copy before him. 

The account of the martyrdom of Ignatius printed in the 
same collection, is much more suspicious. It exists in as 
many as eight different forms, and Eusebius was not ac- 
quainted with it. I therefore mention it merely. In the 
least amplified edition, the Old Testament is sometimes 
quoted,* the New nowhere directly. We can see in it many 
traces of the Epistle to the Romans and of Paul's history as 
related in the Acts ; but that is all. 

We pass to one of the most read and most highly extolled 
works of the first centuries, the Pastor of Hennas. This 
book, which we shall by and by see raised to the dignity of 
canonicity, nowhere quotes directly the Old or the New 
Testament. Nevertheless, as a matter of course, many 
passages in it are influenced by biblical language ; and, in 
regard to the New Testament in particular, there are not a 
few allusions to certain passages in the Synoptic Gospels, in 

' . . . . 7m» n ypet^n irXtifStfri, i HtcfMt atoim^artt trt xetl i ii»at9s tttuuvHrt* 
in ; coinp. Rev. xxii. 11. 

^ Comp. EusebiuB. Hist Ecd. iv. 15. 

3 Among others the passage from Leviticus which the author may 
perhaps have taken or copied from 2 Ck)r. vi. 16. At all events, the 
yiyfturrat Tef&n to MoSCS. 
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the Pauline Episties.and in the First Epistle of Peter. Butthe 
famous sicut scriptum est, the binding formula of quotation 
to which great importance is rightly attached, is never found 
on these occasions. On the other hand, it is employed to 
introduce a quotation from an apocryphal book.^ 

We come finally to the author who, among all belonging 
to this period, is the most important both for the history of 
theology in general, and specially for the history of the 
canon. This is Justin Martyr. I have reserved him for 
the end of this chapter, that I might connect him with the 
general results of our studies oi^ the period he represents. 
The authentic works by him are not numerous, but they are 
far more extensive than all we have been reviewing, and at 
several points they touch on the hLstory of the canon. 

Of all his contemporaries, Justin depends least on tradi- 
tion and uses most frequently and most regularly written 
records when he is discussing theological proofa To his 
mind the ultimate test of evangelic truth is the argument 
drawn from the prophecies." The prophecies are the most 
direct and indisputable indications of the action of the 
Word, which is the only source of truth for mortals ; and this 
characteristic of prophecy is confirmed above all by its ful- 
filment. Hence Justin bases .his apologetic and polemic 
arguments on the relation between the prophetic texts of 
the Old Testament (inspired by the Word) and the facts in 
the history of Jesus as stated in the Memoirs of the aposties. 
These two kinds of quotations, which are very frequently 

' Hennas Pastor Vis. 2. ch. 3, sictU wriptum eat in Heldam et ModdL 
This was the title of a book founded on an incident in the history of Moses 
(Numbers xi. 26). 

* The miracles may be the effect of magic, the narrators may lie ; itxxk 

«Aii^irr«ni iirihtl^t {Apol, 1. 30, p. 72). How ooald we believe of one 
crucified, that he is the eldest son of the Eternal and the judge of the world, 
if we had not had the prophecies previous to his birth and did not see their 
fulfilment? {Ibid,, ch. 53, p. 88. Comp. Dial, c Tryph. 32, p. 249.) 
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employed, are almost the only quotations to be found in 
him. The didactic books of the New Testament are not 
once mentioned throughout his writings, though it 6eems to 
me impossible to maintain that he was not acquainted with 
them. On the other hand, we find often enough phrases 
and ideas which recall, either the Qospel of John, or the 
Epistles of Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews (but neither 
the Pastoral nor the Catholic Epistles). Above all, it is to 
be observed that the quotations from the Old Testament 
sometimes agree more closely with the text of Paul (whose 
name is never mentioned by the author^)than with the text 
of the Septuagint. 

Justin's apologetic method has as its corollary or rather as 
its basis, a very rigorous theory of inspii*ation. He is in 
truth, the doctor of the ^coirvcvorui ot,^ plenary inspiration. 
From him comes the famous explanation which has had 
great success in the Church, that the prophets were to the 
Holy Spirit, what the flute is to the musician. '* Inspiration," 
he says, " is a gift which comes from above to holy men. 
To receive it, they need neither rhetoric nor dialectic ; they 
must give themselves up simply and purely to the action of 
the Holy Spirit that the divine bow, descending from 
heaven and playing on them as on a stringed instrument, 
may reveal to us the knowledge of heavenly things.'*' This 
definition has been veiy inappropriately understood to re- 
late to every kind of biblical composition. It is important 
to remember that Jastin applies it only to what can rightly 

' It 18 to be noted that Justin attaches a theological value to the number 
of the ttodve apoetles {Dial, c. Trypk, ch, 42.) which is prefigured in the 
Old Testament and cannot therefore be changed. Further, in the same 
book (ch. 36), the author declares in the most emphatic terms that those 
who give permission to eat of the \timi<iivr» are false prophets. Comp. 
Acts XV. 29 ; Rev. ii. 14, 20 ; with 1 Ck>r. viii. 4, x. 23 ff. 

* . . . . 7nb T«Sii«fi^«vp«y«v MiTitff iekfi»Tfny S^irtf ifyAfif HtiAfm$ rtfif fi KvfMf 

Or., ch. 8.) 
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be considered prophecy — ie., from his point of view, to the 
whole of the Old Testament/ and to anything, outside of 
that collection, which bore the same character. That is 
why neither the gospels, nor the epistles are ever quoted as 
inspired books. The latter are not quoted at all as I have 
just said ; the gospels are appealed to as historical documents 
proving the fulfilment of the inspired prophecies. But be- 
yond the Old Testament, Justin was acquainted with other 
prophetic books which he quotes as such and which he re- 
garded as entitled to all the prerogatives of prophecy. 
Three of them he quotes by name. The first is the 
Apocalypse whose author, John, one of Christ's apostles re- 
ceived a special revelation regarding the millenial reign.' 
Then comes the Sibylline Books from which he borrows a 
good deal; he explains their metrical defects by the power of 
the inspiration which prevailed in them.' Finally, the book of 
a prophet now unknown, one Hystaspes who long afbei*wards 
was quoted by the later fathers, is expressly put on the 
same level as the Sibylline Books and the sacred authors of 
the Old Testament, " the devils alone being able to restore a 
law which forbade the reading of them, so profitable to 
men."^ Let me add further, that Justin, consistently with 
himself, maintains that the Old Testament is to be regarded 
not as the property of the Jews to whom Providence in- 
trusted it provisionally but as the property of the Chiistians, 

' And not once to what we call the New Testament, which Justin never 
employs for theological demonstnUion neither as a whole nor in its parts. 
The words of Christ, of the Logos, do not need to be called inspired, be- 
cause the Logos is himself the author of all inspiration. They are inde- 
pendent of the books containing them. 

« DicU. c. Tryph. ch, 81. 

3 2ir»««^ i«-«rf«U {Coh. ad, gr, ch. 16, ch. 37, 38. Apol. i. 20, 44). On 
the use which the Fathers make of the Sybilline oracles, comp. generally 
the article in Vol. vii. of the NouveUe Revuty pp. 199 £F. 

4 Apol. i. 20, 44. I have explained this passage in the article quoted in 
the preceding note. 
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to whom it belongs both as a collection of books and as 
containing dogma.^ Justin would have said, " The Old 
Testament is the canon of tlie Christians J' * if that term had 
been in use in his day. He goes a step further, and is the 
first among the Christian writers we know, to proclaim the 
inspiration of the Septuagini' From what I said in my 
first chapter it will be understood that this fact is of great 
importance for the sequel. 

But the point most interesting for the history of the 
canon is to get acquainted with Justin's gospels, for, except- 
ing the Apocalypse, they are the only apostolic writings 
expressly quoted by him, an4 be even speaks of them as 
books used in worship. '* On the day of the sun (Sunday)," 
he says,^ '' all those of us who live in the same town or 
district assemble together, and there is read to us some part 
of the memoirs of the apostles, or of the writings of the 
prophets, so much as time permits ; then, when the reader 
has finished, the president gives an hortatory application, 
after which we i-ise for common prayer; afterwards bread, 
wine, &c., are brought." Here, then, according to an explicit 
testimony which may go back to the year 140, we find the 
gospels regularly read along with the Old Testament. For 
there can be no doubt that these Memoirs of the apostles 
are gospels and nothing else. Justin says so himself a few 
lines previous," and in such a way as to remind us that this 
word gospels, in so far as it is used of books, is a popular 

* tint auT9ts aXX' iifAit n l» rovrttf hm^ifu ^i^«r»«X/a , , , , ml rp n/turiff fitnfitif 
im^ifvrmi fiifiXu (Cok, od Or,, ch. 13). 

' The Holy Spirit predicted by the prophets aU that relates to Jesos 
Christ : rk »«t« 'inrtfQ* 9at*r» {Apol, i. 61 ; oomp. ch. 50). 

3 ittf ivfmftu rhf Iffifiuiut ytyfa^t, . . . with the fable well known through 
the account of Aristeas. rtwrm •» ftvfot ! {loc. cit,) 

* Apol,, L %! \ rk m*9fitftifiUf%vfiMT» rSt ii^trriXttf ^ r« ^vyyftif^fuirtt rSf 

(loc. CU,, 66). 

D 
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term, introduced naturally, when the preaching of the goy>el 
(in the religious sense) became connected with reading to 
the people the facts of the history of the Lord. It must 
not for a moment be forgotten that the term, in this sense, 
is not found in authors previous to this period.^ But the 
name Memoirs, which Justin gives to the gospels, is still 
more striking. The name wafi not absolutely new. Some 
time before, Fapias, when giving an account of the composi- 
tion of Mark's gospel, had twice used the same term, telling 
how that disciple used to collect from the preaching of Peter 
the historical elements which the apostle happened to 
mention (&s iyLvt^jUvtvtrtv), and put them together in writing 
as well as he could reproduce them from memory {m 
dv€fivrjn6vfv(rivy On the other hand, Origen, in order to ex- 
plain in what sense the Epistle to the Hebrews might be 
attributed to St. Paul, says, that the thoughts belong to the 
apostle while the expression must have been given by 
some one who reproduced the thoughts from memory 
{dfrofivrifwvfiKravroty Eusebius directs attention to the fact 
that Irenaeus speaks somewhere of the dirofivrjfiov€vfjLara 
(memoirs, recollections, narratives) of an apostolic presby- 
ter.* The significance of the term would therefore not be 
doubtful. It is evident' that, to Justin's mind, it denoted 
something quite different from the writings of the prophets, 
which were inspired miraculously by the Holy Spirit, and 
in which neither the memory nor any other human faculty 
had any active part. Observe further that our author 

' The laet chapter of the Epistle to Diognetna wonld form the only ex- 
ception, if it were older than Justin's Apology — which there is reason to 
doubt. 

* Papias, apvd Euseb. iii. 39. Coinp. NmivdU Bevue ii. 61. In the 
ClemerUine MecognitUmSt Peter also is made to say (ii. 1), In consttetttdine 
Jiahui verba domini quae ab ipso audieram in memoriam revocare, 

> Origen apvd Euseb. vi. 25. 

* Eusebius, HisL Eccles, y. 8. 
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declares plainly that these Memoirs had no authority in 
themselves, but that Christians put faith in them because 
the prophets (of the Old Testament) ratified and sanctioned 
their narratives beforehand^ Prediction alone is the test of 
truth, because it alone is an exclusively divine manifesta- 
tion, and Christ Himself ordains us to obey not human 
teachings, but that which prophets have announced and He 
Himself has taught* Thus, whatever has not been said by 
Christ or a prophet, is human teaching. 

This expression, Memoirs of the Apostles, occurs pretty 
frequently in Justin's writings, while he rarely uses the 
term, gospel. I have already shown that he employs this 
word in the plural ; I may now add that, in all probability, 
he saw no need for resorting in addition to oral tradition. 
On the contrary, from the tendency and method of his 
theological labours, it must have been important to him to 
have always at hand written documents acknowledged to 
be authentic and sufficiently ancient. Hence he asserts that 
the Memoirs to which he appeals contain aU that concerns 
the life of the Saviour,' and that they were composed by the 
apostles and their companions.^ What gospels, then, were 
these ? For eighty years German critics have been writing 
volumes on this question. Justin does not cite any proper 
name. Once, indeed, when telling that Jesus gave surnames 
to several disciples, among others to Peter, he says that this 
is told in HIS (dwov) Memoirs." As Justin nowhere else 
speaks of Memoirs, or rather, of Recollections of Jesus 

comp. Dial, c, Tryph., ch. 119). 

7«7f 2i« TMv fiaMecfiw Tffo^nrZv xnfvx^^"*^* **^ ^'' avr«v ^thaj^iurt {Dkd, 6. 
Tryph,, 48). 

{Dial. c. Tryph,, ch. 103). These laat words remind ns of Luke's preface. 
5 Dial, c, Tryph, ch. 106. Comp. Mark iii. 16. 
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Christ (as Xenophon said, Recollections of Socrates), but of 
Memoirs of the Apostles, the pronoun here can only refer to 
Peter, the author of the book in question. A gospel of 
Peter existed in ancient times,* and not impossibly Justin 
had known and consulted it among others. At any rate, I 
would prefer this interpretation to that which makes it the 
Gospel of Mark, here attributed to Peter. But as in every 
other passage, without a single exception, he speaks of 
Memoirs of the apostles (in the plural), I should rather be 
inclined to correct the text and to restore the plural, which 
would suit exactly the rest of the phrase." 

Apart from all this, the question of knowing what gospels 
Justin had in his hands can only be settled by a study of 
the extracts of which he gives a very large number. Most 
of these extracts may, without much difficulty, be referred 
to our Synoptic Gospels, especially to Matthew and Luke,* 
provided that we do not insist on a perfectly and rigorously 
literal coincidence. It is no doubt true that even such a 
coincidence would not absolutely prove identity, because 
the o|,her gospels which were in circulation at the time, or 
which had been in existence at a previous date, might have 
a great resemblance to ours. But since it is beyond dispute 
that these particular gospels were widely spread in the 
churches in Justin's time, I see no reason for hesitation in 
supposing that he was acquainted with them. As he made 
use of the gospels only to show the fulfilment of prophecy^ 
he did not attach much importance to the letter ; and the 
imperfect resemblance between his quotations and our 
canonical texts ought not of itself to determine our judg- 
ment. At all events it is remarkable that several of 

' Origen, ad Matt. xiii. 64 ; Eusebios, Hiat. EccUb. iii. 3, 25, vi. 12 ;. 
Jerome, CaUU, oh. 1, ch. 41 ; Theodoret, Haeret. fab, ii. 2. 

^ He changed the name of Peter, one of the apostles, which is also told in 
THEm memoirs. 

3 There are also some reminiscences of John*s text, but very few. 
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Justin's quotations, in which the text differs from ours, 
occur word for word in other works, such as the demen- 
tines, regarding the sources of which critics are not more 
agreed. This coincidence would lead us to suppose that 
Justin's variations are not all to be attributed to defects of 
memory. Further, when Justin recurs several times to the 
same point in the evangelic history, he generally makes use 
of the same expressions. This fact seems to suggest that 
he depended on one written source, and consequently, if 
such quotations differ from our canonical texts, we are bound 
to inier that he used a gospel now lost. But putting aside 
these details to avoid everything which might have the air 
of over-subtlety and passing to more essential points, let us 
examine whether he mentions the same facts, and only those 
facts related in the canonical gospels. If the point had al- 
ways been discussed in this way, it would have appeared 
less difficult. Let us look, then, at some of the historical 
facts which Justin speaks of having found in the Memoirs 
of the Apostles. We leave it to our readers to decide on 
their value and origin. 

The genealogy of Jesus, which Justin recognises, is always 
that of his mother Mary. It is she who is descended from 
David and the patriarchs. Nothing is said about JosepL 
Now our gospels only give genealogies of Joseph, and say 
nothing of Mary's family.^ Every time that Justin speaks 
of the Magi, he makes them come from Arabia.' This, in 
substance, does not contradict Matthew's narrative; but I 
cannot help thinking that Justin had read this proper name 
in the source which he was fond of consulting. Jesus was 
bom in a cave ' near the village, because there was no room 
for him in the houses. This detail, which is unknown to 

' Dial, c, Tryph. ch. 43, 100. Comp. Matt. i. 16 ; Luke ill. 23. 
' Dial, c. Tryph, ch. 77, 78, 88, 102, 106, seven times. 
^ ii* rruA^iV {Dial c. Tryph, ch. 7»). 
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our gospels^ is also given elsewhere/ and has been retained 
in ecclesiastical tradition. When Jesus came out of the 
water, after having received baptism, a fire was kindled in 
Jordan.' The voice from heaven on this occasion uttered 
these words : " Thou art my Son ; to-day have I begotten 
thee, according as David foretold."' Jesus wrought at the 
trade of a carpenter, and made ploughs and other agricultural 
implements. Quirinus is called the first procurator of 
Judea and not governor of Syria^^ which is a great dif- 
ference, and may to some extent lessen the difficulties of a 
well-known passage in Luke. The miracles of Jesus are 
regarded by the Jews as produced by magic, or as illusions.* 
At Gethsemane, the sweat fell in great drops from the brow 
of the Lord ; but Justin does not give the special designa- 
tion which is found in Luke, and regarding which there had 
already been so much discussion.^ Contrary to the narrative 
of all our four gospels, he affirms that, when Jesus was ar- 
rested, not a single man came to His aid, and in proqf of this 
he appeals to Ps. xxii. 11. This testimony, according to 
Justin's theory developed above, had of course more weight 
than modem narratives, unless it be supposed that Justin 
possessed a gospel in which the incident of Peter and 
Malchus was omitted.** All the disciples abjured their 

' Evang. Jacobi, ch. 18 ; Evang, it^fant, p. 169, Fabr. ; Origen, contra 
Celsum i. 51 ; Eusebius, VUa ConstanUiiL 40. 

' vZfM^n U Tf'ufia$y{Dial. c. Tryph,, ch. 88. Coll. Fabric, CocT. 
apocr.f iii. 654. Sibyll, vi., vii. ; comp. Nouvdle Jiemte vii, pp. 235, 238). 

3 IHai. c. Tryph, ch. 88, 103 ; Psahn ii. 7 ; Clement of Alex., Peed,, i. 6 ; 
Augustine, De consensu ew. ii. 14, are acquainted with this formula (see 
Luke iii. 22 ; Matt. iii. 17). It exists in Codex D. 

* Dial. c. Tryph, ch. 88 ; comp. Mark vi. 3. Origen maintains {contra 
CeUum vi. 36) that this is not found in any canonical gospel. 

5 Apol. i. 34. 

^ fiaytxh ^avravtec (DioZ. c. Tbyph,, ch. 69. ClemaUine Recognitions, L 58. 
Lactantius, InstU, div. v. 3). 

7 Dial c. Tryph, ch. 103. Comp. Luke xxiii. 44. 

^ •vhlff §vTt f»tXM ^^*f Mfiirw, ^fitit* aitri virtifxtf {loc. cit. ) 
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Master until after the resurrection.^ This exaggeration, 
which is several times repeated, is unknown to our gospels. 
Instead of the story which the latter give about the cor- 
ruption of the soldiers by the party of the Sanhedrin, Justin 
speaks of various attempts made by Jewish agents selected 
and sent through the whole land for the purpose of accusing 
the disciples of having removed the corpse, &a' Finally, 
words of Jesus, which are not found in the canonical gospels, 
are recorded in several passages.' If these quotations do 
not compel us to attribute to Justin the knowledge and use 
of a gospel diiSering from those which the Church finally 
and exclusively adopted, it must, at the very least, be 
granted that he considered the extra-canonical tradition to 
be an authority equally worthy of respect, and that in any 
case the question had not yet emerged in his day of what 
was afterwards called the canon of the New Testament. 

If now, after carefully weighing all the testimonies dis- 
cussed in this chapter, I affirm that there is in them no 
trace of the existence of any official catalogue, however in- 
complete, of the books of the New Testament, I shall not 
incur the reproach of having based my arguments on the 
accidental silence of some few authors. So fiBir as theory 
was concerned, the Christians were still able to do without 
such a collection, whether, like Justin, they found the 
force of Gospel in the mysteries of the letter of the prophets, 
or whether, like Ignatius, they felt it confirmed by the 
power of the spirit and by its own internal testimony. 

' ApU, i. 50. DidL e. Tryph,, 53, 106 : »^Um€** tiftnfdfAift. 

» Dial c. TrypK, ch. 17, 108 ; Matt, xxvui. 12 flf. 

3 '£f0rr«i r;^iV^«r« »tu alfUui {Dial, c. Tryph,, ch. 35). — *Ev •!( tif vfiois 
tutraXd^ U ravrut »«t »fit«t {ibid., ch. 47). — 'Ei •ymwmrt tous ayetTuwrttf iftat 
ri fuuviv c«it7ri ; mm ykf cS wfvM t0ut» wttw^tf {Apol, i. 15). — 'In^wg iM^at 
ifi£Lt rm nrtiftmr/i^ifm \f^v/»mr» i«v irfm.l^/Ai9 r«f mirtu ItrtXas v«'ir;^ir« (Dioi, C. 
Tryph.^ ch. 116).— ^Oti Ji7 «6r« ^afiut, , , , »ai v-mXiv wufmytjmsiritu U 
'UfiifmXnfA JMii r*ri r*?; fUiinraTt ttiroO fUfAXtuv »«/ ^v/A^my%7f »'. t. X. ; OOXnp. 
Matt. XX. 17 ; Mark x. 32 ; Luke xviii. 31. 
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As to their practice, they sought edification in the reading 
of the apostolic books which they had in their hands ; even 
at that date they caused them to be used for the instruction 
of the faithful, and that regularly. In regard to the gos- 
pels, this is a positive fact ; in regard to the epistles, it is 
possible ; but the choice of the books was not fixed and 
regulated by any authority. We have seen that apocry- 
phal books, or at least books afterwards excluded from the 
canon, were quoted, lent, and officially read. The canon of 
the Old Testament is no more fixed than that of the New. 
Melito excludes Esther from it ; Clement adds Judith. In 
several respects the prophets are preferred to the apostles ; 
the latter are never regarded as holding the first rank. The 
miraculous inspiration of the Septuagint is insisted on far 
more emphaticaUy than that of the writers of the fii-st 
century, considered as such. In the opinion of the 
theologians, the Apocalypse excels all the other apostolic 
writings. Tradition disputes the place of the Scriptures or 
is held in equal respect Through lack of a critical spirit 
and religious discernment, men, otherwise well-meaning, are 
the dupes of gross literary frauds. AU these facts belong to 
an impartial history of the canon, and cannot be neglected if 
the history is to be something more than the expression of 
pre-conceived opinion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HERESY. 

In the two preceding chapters, I have carefully collected 
from the Christian authors before 180, all the facts bearing 
upon the use which the church at this period made of the 
apostolic writings, and the authority which it assigned to 
them. But as yet we have only consulted writers of one 
single category or of one single party, viz., those who knew 
and professed themselves to be the depositaries or direct 
inheritors of the authentic teaching of Jesus Christ and his 
first disciples. These writers, if regarded from the stand- 
point of the Church's later development, must indeed be 
held to have represented and preserved the true apostolic 
belief, to have been the orthodox party. But side by side 
with them, there were authors quite as numerous and of 
very various opinions, whose teaching was held to be more 
or less erroneous and was therefore combated with an in- 
creasing energy. The chief result of this stniggle was to 
fix dogma more precisely, to separate more clearly what 
was thenceforth called Catholicism — i.e.,ihe Church universal 
and its creed — from heresy or dissent ; for it should be 
observed that this term, heresy^ according to its etymology, 
denoted at first every kind of division. It was only later, 
when dogmatic controversies had assumed a preponderating 
importance, that the word obtained the narrower meaning 
which finally prevailed. 

The phases of this conflict between apostolic tradition or 
orthodox Catholicism and the various aberrations of heresy 
are well suited for casting some light on the history of the 
canon, or more correctly, they form a very essential part of 
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it The general mode of treatment, it is true, has been to 
take advantage of what are called the testimonies of the 
heretics, in order to prove that even they recognised the 
authenticity of the books of the New Testament and could 
not escape from their authority; and the conclusion has 
been drawn a fortiori that the orthodox church must have 
been in possession of a canon already formed and closed. 
This method of argument is very plausible so long as we 
are only establishing the great antiquity or authenticity of 
certain books, and of books about which there is no dispute, 
but it is not quite sound when it attempts to prove the 
existence of an official canon. It gives to certain facts a 
force which does not belong to them, passes over others in 
silence, distorts some by considering them from the stand- 
point of a different century, and consequently imposes on 
the historian the duty of putting them all in their true 
light. 

And, in the first place, a clear distinction must here be 
drawn between two tendencies diametrically opposed to one 
another, and both widely separate from the Catholicism 
which began to grow up in the course of the second cen- 
tuiy. These two tendencies were Judaic Christianity and 
Gnosticism. 

Judaic Christianity — ?.«., the Christianity which main- 
tained the perpetual obligation of the Mosaic law (as it was 
understood and applied at the time of Jesus Christ) — was not, 
whatever may be said of it, a heresy in the sense of having 
sprung from a secession, from an orthodox church pre- 
viously established. The books of the New Testament 
themselves show that this was not the case.^ I €tm well 
aware that it neither understood nor exhausted the inner 
teaching of the Gospel ; but as an expression of the convic- 
tion of the masses, it had the previous claim of antiquity and 

' ReusB, History of Christian Theology. Books iii., iv. 
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might, if it pleased, make use of its claim to designate as 
heretics all those who did not adopt its fundamental 
principle.^ This Judaic Christianity finally became 
heretical itself, not through any formal or official declaration 
of the so-called Catholic Church, but imperceptibly through 
the growing ascendency of the latter, in whose bosom the 
development of Christian life and theological science was 
richer, more rapid, more victorious. But during the whole 
of the period with which till now we have been occupied, 
it had not yet come to be considered or called heretical. 
On the contrary, the bond of a common origin which linked 
it with the Church universal was still very firm, and the 
example of such men as Justin and Hegesippus shows that 
the transitions from one shade of opinion to the other were 
sometimes not easily perceived nor easily defined. No 
doubt amongst the Judaising party, there were already 
rising tendencies and systems more or less removed from the 
simplicity of the teaching of the first age, and soon strange 
and compromising elements were added by some to a tra- 
dition which at first had only sinned by its poverty.' But 
these were exceptions, and most of the churches with this 
shade of opinion refused to be drawn away into such 
eccentricities. Now it is certain, as I have ah*eady had 
occasion to say, that, at this particular period, these churches 
not only had no official collection of apostolic writings, but 
that they did not use these writings, even singly, for their 
edification in public or private. All that we find in them 
is a written history of the Lord, a gospel (as was the phrase 
before the middle of the second century) which some 
possessed in an Aramaic form, others in Greek, which was 
sometimes attributed to Matthew, sometimes to Peter, some- 

' Ttdt Xiyavrmf *»viecUut iTfat l»uT»iff mul w» tlrh (Rov. ii. 9). 

' I have here specially in mind gnostic Ebionism, represented by the 
Clementina, a work of the second century. This work is directly opposed 
to Paul and its gospel quotations abound in elements outside of the canon. 
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times to the apostles in general/ which in matter and form 
resembled very much our three first gospels, but also con- 
tained SO many divergences that they were remarked by a 
more critical or more exacting age.' 

What do all these facts prove for the history of the 
canon? Shall we say that the Jewish Christians separated 
themselves from a church which was in possession of an 
official, or at least widely-used, collection of apostolic books ; 
and that, for some reason or another, they rejected these 
books, and no longer made use of them after becoming 
familiar with them ? Such an explanation would be very 
singular, and very much opposed to the nature of things. 
The nucleus of the collection which afterwards became 
official was, on the one hand, the Pauline Epistles, as might 
have been expected after my previous remarks ; and, on the 
other hand, those evangelic narratives for which there was 
sufficient authentication. As to the latter, we have just 
seen that they were not everywhere the same, and that they 
varied in their fulness of detail ; and regarding the epistles, 
no one will contradict me when I affirm that it was not in 
the churches of Palestine they were first collected. They 
were collected in Greece, in Asia Minor, in short, abroad ; 
and the fact that they did not penetrate into the com- 
munities which followed the Palestinian tradition proves of 
itself that the canon, as it existed later, was not a heritage 
from the primitive Church, but was formed, diffused, and 

' »cr« Marftusf, ««riE nirp«i>, Kara rtifg ieHtxa^ Mof 'EfifMtivt, r« \fifat»§9f ri 
ffvftmxcff etc. 

' For these facts, which are now placed beyond all dispute, I refer to the 
works dealing with the history of the gospels. It is useless to transcribe 
here the numerous passages from Irenaeus, Jerome, Epiphanius and other 
Fathers, which speak of Jewish Christians and their Gospel. It must only 
be remembered that these Fathers looking from the standpoint of their 
period and of the Catholic theory of their time, are inclined to treat the 
Jewish Christians as dissenters. See Reuss, GeschiehU des N, T, Sect. 108, 
109, and especially Credner, Beitrdge, vol. i. 
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propagated slowly, progressively, on lines parallel with the 
theological and religious movement of the time. 

With the Qnostics, matters took a different course. In 
their case we have not to do with churches whose origin 
goes back to the cradle of Christianity, who were nourished, 
80 to speak, by a purely local jbradition, and who were little 
influenced by any results of the evangelic spirit produced 
beyond their own narrow sphere. On the contrary, we 
have to do with individuals, with philosophers, with 
founders of schools, who sought to secure the triumph of 
their hazardous and daring speculations on the most 
difficult problems of metaphysics over the traditional beliefs 
of the Jews and the Christians, which they thought too 
simple and insufficient What was the origin of these men ? 
Were they foreigners — i.c., thinkers of pagan origin who 
acquired influence over the Church by some false appear- 
ances of a community of feeling — or were they Christians led 
astray by the ill-regulated demands of their reason, or dis- 
satisfied with the too popular theology of the Gospel ? 
Science has not yet succeeded in giving a definite answer to 
this question, though for my part I should be inclined to 
accept the former supposition. But as we are, after all, 
dealing with many different men, placed in very different 
positions and confining themselves to systems more different 
still, it would be well that their methods and results should 
not lead us to assign the same point of departure to all alike. 
At any rate, one fact is certain regarding them all : they all 
put forward theories of religious philosophy, fundamentally 
different from anything in the pastoral teaching of the 
Church which could rightly bear that name, or rather their 
doctrines were so utterly out of harmony with that teaching 
that, apart from all direct contradictions, they were clearly 
not so much theologians to be expelled because they had 
become heretical, as philosophers to be debarred from enter- 
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ing because they were still unbelievers. And yet they were 
anxious to enter, or, if you wish, to remain in, not certainly 
for the sake of any material advantages, but because Chris- 
tianity, of all the religions and systems which their syncre- 
tism had used for building up new doctrines regarding the 
origin of evil, the relations of the infinite with the finite, 
and man's means of raising himself towards God — Chris- 
tianity, I say, had furnished them with the most abundant and 
t\\e most precious material, and at the same time the Church 
contained the audience most disposed to listen to them. 

In this position how could these promoters of Gnosis — i,e^ 
of religious philosophy — succeed in getting support for their 
theories ? The difference between these and the traditional 
beliefs circulating in the Church was too plain to give them 
any hope of imposing them on the publia The guides of 
the flocks, ever present and vigilant, could oppose them 
with contradictions, effectual as well as formal, whenever 
they ventured, if I may say so, to speak in their own private 
name. They had therefore to seek some starting-point out- 
side, and there could be no doubt about their choice. The 
members of the Church who were making theology — i.e., who 
were trying to demonstrate the evangelic faith traditionally 
taught — had recourse to the Old Testament, to prophecy, to 
the spiritualistic interpretation of the law. Now, Gnosti- 
cism, at least in its chief forms, was very pronounced in its 
antipathy to the law and all connected with it, regarding it 
as the product of a very imperfect or even lying manifesta- 
tion. The Gnostics were fond of putting Christ into direct 
contradiction with the law. They were thus led naturally 
to seek in the words of the Lord, in His history, in every- 
thing that could be regarded as the reflection of His thought, 
the proof of this antagonism and the confirmation of their 
own theories. From ecclesiastical tradition they appealed 
to th& facts on which it was itself based, while they 
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explained the facts in a new way; they appealed to the 
texts which gave the most authentic and most immediate 
representation of these facts. These texts, no doubt, were 
not unknown to the churches ; but up to this time such 
teaching had not been discovered in them ; edification had 
been found in them ; but they had not been made the object 
of a studied, scientific exegesis, because Christians already 
possessed with less trouble all that could be learned from 
them. The Apocalypse was the only exception, for reasons 
which every one will understand. The Gnostic philosophers 
were the first to apply this method to the gospels and the 
epistles ; they were the first exegetes of the apostolic books. 
The Fathers who afterwards took up the struggle with 
Gnosticism are unanimous in directing attention to this 
fact.^ It is not necessary for me to pause over the estimate 
of this exegesis, to describe its means and its tendency, to 
give examples of its defective and arbiti*ary results.^ It is 
the fact itself, this particular kind of theological work, 
which interests us by its novelty. And this fact is all the 
more curious that the very existence of several parts of the 
New Testament was first revealed to us by these exegetical 
studies of dissenting philosophers. Thus the gospel of John, 
the ^me of which first occurs among the CathoUc party 
in a writer whom I have not yet had occasion to name, in 



' Only through them are we acquainted with it. Basilides wrote 24 
books of i|ii^ris« lU tl vb»yy%\Mu Heracleon was the author of commen- 
taries on Luke and on John. Fragments of various other authors are 
collected in Grabe, SpicU,, VoL 11. Fabric, BibL gr., Vol. V., etc. 

'Irenaeus, Adv. htur,, IIL 12: Scripturas quidem confitentur, inierpreta- 
fionea vero converttmt, TertuU., Praescr., 38: [VcUentinus] genstu expoH- 
tione intervertU . . . He did not falsify the texts, et tamen plus ahstvlit 
€t plus adjedt a^ferena proprietates aindtUorum verborum et adjidens din- 
poaUionea non eomparerUium rerum. Euseb. Hist, cedes., iv., 29 : xf^vr»t 
tiayytXiMsiiff lffAnu¥»9rtf r£f hfSf rit fsnftMrm yfaipSv ». r. X. Irenaeus, in his 
first book, Origen in his commentary on St. John, and iXie'Wtrofuu added 
to the works of Clement of Alexandria, furnish numerous examples. 
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TheophilUs of Antioch, about the year 180, had been com- 
mented on forty years before by a Gnostic author I 

Here several interesting questions emerge, over which we 
must pause for a little. First of all, can we determine the 
list of the apostolic writings, which the various leaders of 
Gnosticism must have had in their hands, or which they 
recommended and expounded to their followers ? Does our 
knowledge of them permit us to say that there already 
existed an ofBcial collection whi«h they had simply to borrow 
from the orthodox Church ? 

The answer to this question is complicated rather than 
difficult, because every doctor held a different attitude 
towards the texts according to the nature of his system. 
But they had this in common, that the choice and use whicli 
they had to make of the apostolic literature were decided 
by their theories, exactly as was the case with the Catholics 
in more than one instance as we shall see. The scriptural 
labours of the Gnostics prove, in the first place, what hardly 
needs such proof, that the books they quote existed and 
were acknowledged to be the compositions of the apostles ; 
they prove next a point which is no longer disputed, that 
these latter enjoyed universal respect in the sphere in which 
they had been acknowledged during their lifetime ; but they 
prove further that the appeal made to their authority was 
subordinate to the interests of the doctrine which was to be 
established in each special case. Now, as the apostolic texts 
do not quite preach the Gnosticism of the second century, 
it is unnecessary to show that appeal was made to them 
only so far as they were believed to be of use in supporting 
the special point. The number of passages to be utilised in 
this way might be very great, whenever a certain amount 
of willingness and exegetical skill was applied ; and above 
all when the method in general use among Jews and Chris- 
tians, was to pay no attention to the context, and to make 
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much of isolated phrases, scraps of phrases, or single words. 
But it was possible also to abstain from such abundance of 
quotations, and to keep to one or the other book as seemed 
to be most suited for the purpose. Thus one philosopher 
confined himself to the words of the Lord, who was regarded 
as the revealer of all the mysteries of the world,' and sought 
to extract these mysteries from preaching which, to common 
eyes, was purely moral and popular. Another, struck by 
the mystical and speculative spirit of the Fourth Gospel 
and recognising even in the author's favourite terms some 
colouring of his own gnosis, could not but find it very easy 
to bring the shades of opinion into more perfect harmony.' A 
third, much occupied with the antithesis between the Gospel 
and the Law, which he exaggerated to the extent of detecting 
the traces of an absolute metaphysical dualism, could not 
but lean exclusively on that apostle in whom he detected an 
analogous tendency, or at least a tendency less opposed to 
his own, while he rejected with disdain all writings which 
seemed to him tainted with Judaism.^ 

It would be impossible to explain these widely difierent 
proceedings, if, at this period, the canonical collection of the 
Church had been fixed and closed. We nowhere find the 
Fathers accuse a Gnostic of disputing the authenticity of 
some particular book ; they merely state that he does not 
make use of it, that he does not recognise its authority.' But 

» VdUntinus tTitegro iiistrumento tUi videitar (TertuU., Frcescr,, 38). 

« tvmyyikiif Irrif n rSf v9'tfMtrf*'nt9 ytSm (BasiL op. Hippol., Philos,^ p 

243). Comp. note 1 on page 63. 

3 Heracleon op. Origen. in Jo,, pasHm. 

4 See, in regard to Morcion, the detaila in the pages that follow. 

5 Cvm ex Bcripturia arguuntur, in nccusationem converiuntur ipsarum 
Bcripturarum quasi non recte habeant neque sint ex auOorittUt (Iren.. III., 2). 
— Itia hareais non recipit quasdam scripturcu, el si quas reeipU , . . ad 
disposUUmem iTutUtUi sui intervertit; et . , , non recipit integral etc, (Tert, 

Pr€eser,f 17 )• — (Apelles) rSv iv»Yytktttf n r§» u9-$mX§u rk Afieunret airif 

mlfiXrm (HippoL, loc, dt., p. 259) etc. 

£ 
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we have seen, and we shall see again, that this liberty existed 
also in the other camp, that it was still the common right 
of alL Wherever a more frequent use of apostolic texts is 
observed, so as to justify the statement that such a writer 
appears to make use of the entire code^ such a statement 
from the pen of a Catholic author of later date can only 
mean that the writer makes more numerous and less exclusive 
quotations than usual. This might be said of the short 
letter from the Christians of Lyons quite as much as of 
Justin's comparatively voluminous works. 

But further, the authentic texts of the apostolic age did not 
always furnish, I need not say, the materials for the proof 
sought in them ; more often still, it happened that these texts 
were in direct contradiction to the theories of the day. In 
such a case several expedients were used, simple enough if no 
official canon existed, but very hazardous, not to say quite im- 
possible, if an official canon did exist. I said that the Onostics 
applied their exegesis chiefly to the words of the Lord in 
order to deduce from them their own dogmas ; but these 
words were isither circulating still in a purely traditional 
form, or they were recorded in certain writings more or less 
different, more or less widely known, but not yet approved 
by any ecclesiastical authority and all used in the same 
fashion just as occasion demanded Now there was nothing 
easier than to form new collections of this kind, either by 
making simple extracts from those they possessed, or by 
combining several books, or even by composing narratives 
xmder the direct influence of the ruling ideas of the system. 
There are well-known examples of each of these three 
methods. 

As to the system of making extracts, it is well-known 
that Marcion, who was the most distinguished leader of this 
period, and whose importance is proved by the books written 

' See the note of Tertnllian on Valentinus (p. 65). 
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against his teaching long after his death, was accused by 
the Fathers of having mutilated the Gospel of Luke. I 
shall not dispute the fact, although we can no longer verify 
it. but I shall simply observe that his adversaxies in any 
case put the matter in a wrong light They write at a 
much later period when Luke's book was included in the 
ecclesiastical collection; they are indignant that Marcion 
should have left out some chapters or passages, and they 
call hiTifi a forger. But Marcion had no intention of making 
the people believe that his edition was that of Luke, and thus 
obtaining for it the sanction of an apostolic name. He did not 
call it by that name, he called it the gospel (i,e,, the history) 
of Christ ; it was the summary of what he judged to be true 
and good in that history, a summary meant to serve as a basis 
for the instruction of his disciples. He might have composed 
a gospel more freely ; he might have given an edition quite 
new, just as we take it upon us to edit manuals of biblical 
history for the young ; he preferred to keep to a book al- 
ready in existence, either because it was the only one he 
knew, or more likely because it was the one which seemed 
to have most of the spirit of the Pauline theology. And still 
finding in it elements which seemed to him to contradict 
the Pauline spirit, he simply suppressed them.* He was, 
no doubt, a heretic ; but he was not a forger. What he did 
clearly proves that in his time the gospels were still com- 
positions private in ch%ract<er and used at discretion, like all 
ordinary books,^ and that they were not yet instruments 
(Tertullian's expression) — ie., official documents, authentic 

' Contraria quoeque atuE sententioi ertisU . . . ecmpeteTUiareservavU {Tertt 
Adv. Marc iv. 6. We learn also from old writers that his disciples oon- 
tinued to make alterations on it. 

* It is right to remember here that in the second oentory the apostolio 
texts were treated with some freedom even by Catholics. The history of 
the various readings is very instructive on this point. It was not till much 
later that scrupulous care was taken for the diplomatic preservation of the 
text 
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writings in the juridical sense of that term.* Besides, 
Marcion was neither the first nor the only Gnostic teacher 
who acted on this principle^ only the others were less in- 
fluential, and less outcry was made about them. Thus the 
Fathers often describe copies of Matthew without the gene- 
alogy, or speak in general terms of violent alterations in the 
texts.' But we must guard against giving too much weight 
,to their assertions, as they sometimes contradict each other, 
and in every place show that they had only a vague know- 
ledge of the facts. Thus the same Epiphanius, who accused 
the followers of Cennthus of mutilating a Matthew, speaks 
elsewhere of their gospel as if it had been fundamentally 
different from those of the Catholic Church ;• while Irenaeus, 
much earlier than he, tells us that this same sect preferred 
the gospel of Mark ! * What, indeed, are we to think of the 
testimony of these authors, when we see the most learned 

' The critical examination of the statements in the Fathers (especially in 
Tertullian and Epiphanius) regarding Marcion and his gospel would lead 
me too far at present. I prefer to admit the principal assertion of these 
authors, that I may not seem anxious to escape from a serious difficulty. See 
further my Geschichte dea N. T. § 246. The Fathers further accuse Marcion 
of having mutilated in the same way the epistles of Paul. If the fact is 
true, it must be explained in the same way as his treatment of the gospel. 
But here there is more positive reason for suspecting the accusation. 
Among the reproaches made against Marcion*s text, there are a good many 
which simply prove that at that time there were various readings in the 
copies ; and more than once, the reading of Marcion, condemned by the 
deeply prejudiced ignorance of his adversaries, is the very reading adopted 
in our best printed editions. 

' Jerome, Adv. Luci/,, ii. 100 ed. Trib. Ad eoa venio htereticos qui 
evangelia ktniaveruntt Sataminum quemdam et OpkUas, , , , et Carpocratem 
et CerifUhitm et huivs succeuorem Hebionem (!) quemdam, — ^Epiphanius, 
Haer.f 28, 5, in speaking of the party of Cerinthus, says : xf^*^'" ^i **^^ 
1Um^«?«v ttmyytxif i^§ fufvt »»l §iix •>^* — Origen, 0pp. y iv. 52. Buaei. 
■ays of Apelles : BvaaigeUa purgavit, — ^Epiphanius, Haer. 44, 4, apostro- 
phises the same ApeUes : il l f^wku Xaft^mfus itri r^g ttUts yf»frjtj »«} « ^uXu 
ti»rti>jf»irdfu§, ifa yw xftriit \»m$irmt ». r. X. — EttSeb., HieL Ecd,, V. 28, etc. 

' Epiphanius, loc, cU, xxx. 14. 

4 IrennuB, Adv. haer. iii. 11, § 7. 
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among them inventiTig the very heretics whom he accuses 
of rending the Scriptures ? ^ 

The second method of bringing the gospels known in the 
<;hurches into agreement with the new and heretical 
doctrines professed, was to bring together suitable materials 
so as to form a new book, what we would now call a Har- 
mony. It has often been conjectured that the book from 
which Justin made his numerous quotations was such a 
work, containing texts from our canonical gospels and frag- 
ments from another gospel now lost. But there is one com- 
position of this kind whose existence is certain. Tatian, an 
Assyrian philosopher, who was converted to Christianity 
and became a discipte of Justin, but afterwards adopted a 
very rigid asceticism and became leader of the sect of the 
Encratites (as we would say, leader of a tempeiunce society), 
composed a gospel which must have been arranged according 
to the method indicated.^ It was still in existence in the 
time of Eusebius, who does not appear to have examined it 
closely, and who knew it under the name of Diatessaron 
(which means pretty much, book or summary of four). 
This name, which may not have been given by the author 
himself, since the work of Tatian was known to the public 
by other titles,' would naturally lead us to suppose that the 
book contained our four canonical gospels, combined into 
one narrative, as has since been sq often done. But 
Theodoret* tells us that it was not a simple harmony, 
and that it omitted the genealogies and all the passages 
relative to the human sonship of the Lord ; and if Epipha- 

' See in the note above what Jerome says about a supposed Ebion, founder 
of the Ebionite sect ! 

' Euseb., Hist, JEccl. iv. 29 : vwiptiv mm nmX ^wayiyn* r£v iiayytktt* 0V» 

3 Epiph., Ha£r. xlW. 1, says that it waa also called the Gospel of the 
Hebrews. Victor of Capua, in his preface to the Harmony qf the Oospds, 
calls it DiaperUe. Comp. Fabric. Cod, apoer, i. 378. 

* Theod., Haeret. f<ibh, i. 20. 
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nius is not wrong in bringing it into connection with what 
was^ called the Gospel of the Hebrews, it must undoubtedly 
have contained elements foreign to our four canonical books. 
At any rate, Theodoret found it widely current in his 
diocese, where even the Catholics (in the fifth century!) 
used it without suspicion, and made no difficulty about the 
simplification of the harmonised text;^ their bishop took 
the trouble to coUect about two hundred copies of it, which 
he put aside — i,e., destroyed, in order to replace them by 
canonical gospels. 

Finally, I said that certain Gnostics reached their end 
more directly by composing new gospels. That does not 
exactly mean that they always invented both the miracles 
and the discourses of Jesus Christ which they put into 
their books. The name I give to these compositions is 
justified if they were based partly on a tradition not yet 
fixed in writing. Of course this tradition might be open to 
suspicion, and I by no means profess to maintain the authen- 
ticity of the details which they thought fit to collect in this 
manner. 

lyfMxirtf, «XX' k^Xti^rtfn its cvfrifjtu rm fit^if Affirm fit*M {loc, cit,') 

' Origen in Luc, Opp* iii. 933 : Austta JvU BasUidea acribere evangeUum 
et auo nomine iitulare, Comp. Jerome, Prooeni* in Matth, EttaebioB (iy. 7) 
attributes to him vtfmrei^us »ii^»irMtas ; but what Clement of Alexandria 
{StromcUa i. 340, iii. 426; SyW.) quotes from Basilides agrees with our 
texts. Valentinus also had his own gospel, auumpraeter Jiaec nostra (Pseudo- 
TertulL, Praeacr, 49), His disciples called it the true gospel (ev. veritaUs), 
and Irenaeus (iii. 11) designates it as in nihilo eonvemena apoatolorum evange- 
liis. But what Tertullian says of it {]ioc, dt, 38), as well as the little treatise 
of his disciple Ptolemaeus, which Epiphanius {Haer, 33) preserves to us, 
and the extracts printed at the end of Clement's works, hardly go beyond 
the canonical texts (see Reuss., GeachicJite dea N. T. §§ 245, 508). I may 
also mention here the gospel of the Egyptians, quoted frequently by 
Clement, Origen, and Epiphanius, and used in what is called the Second 
Epistle of Clement of Rome, a Catholic work. This book contained words 
of Jesus Christ which were undoubtedly apocryphal, but were sometimes 
reproduced without any suspicion. 
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It is proper here to remind my readers that in the 
second century there also appeared a great number of 
pseudonymous books — 1.6., books falsely attributed to authors 
of the first century. I have no wish at present to discuss 
this kind of literature; still it is important to remark 
that the very possibiUty of producing it with any chance 
of success proves that the church did not yet possess an 
official collection so distinct that exclusion from it was 
enough to condemn a book and stamp it as prohibited. 
This remark applies specially to a great number of 
apocryphal Acts of various apostles, mostly of Gnostic origin, 
wherein the plan, generally romantic and full of marvels, 
served to introduce their authora' doctrmes, which were 
put in the mouths of the heroes. Such books (and the 
same may be said of many gospels) were much read by 
those who greedily accepted all 'stories of miracles; the 
only precaution taken was to suppress the heretical dis- 
courses. Mutilated or expurgated editions circulated with- 
out hindrance in the Catholic Churches. A great number of 
these Gospels or these Acts, called heretical or Gnostic by 
the Fathers, have come down to us, and have been printed 
in recent years. But in most cases, the heterodox elements 
have altogether disappeared. They were read in this form 
in the churches, conjointly with the canonical books, on 
saints' days (Joseph, Mary) and on the days of the apostles 
they celebrated.' We know further, that the apocalyptic 
form was sometimes also employed to introduce to the pub- 
lic doctrines opposed to ecclesiastical tradition, or merely 
the fancies, more or less inoffensive, of some excited brain. 
The epistolary form was less suited to this kind of theological 
industry ; still it too was represented in the pseudonymous 



■ For all these matters, see my Oesehichte des K T. §§ 236, 279, where 
are given the patristic proofs for each detaiL 
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library of the period, which was far richer than that of the 
apostolic writings. 

Let us return to the history of the latter, and to the use 
made of them by the heretics. 

There is still one most interesting fact to be pointed out 
to my readers. The first trace in all ancient Christian 
literature of the existence of a collection of apostolic books, 
is connected with the name of the heretic Marcion. I have 
already said that this Gnostic philosopher, occupied with the 
necessity for basing his system on apostolic texts in order to 
obtain acceptance for it, chose from among them those least 
unfavourable to his views, after altering them however (as 
it appears), and suppressing everything which did not agree 
completely with his theory. His collection consisted of two 
parts, which he called the Gospel and the Apostle} The 
first division I have already discussed ; the second in- 
cluded ten epistles of Paul. It would be wrong to call this 
a scriptural Canon in the sense which afterwards was 
current in the church, for Marcion was far from regarding 
Paul as an absolute authority. Still less should any great 
literary importance be attached to his collection, as if it 
proved anything whatever against the authenticity of the 
epistles not contained in it. Nevertheless this collection is 
very curious ; for it is easy to see that it was made quite 
independently, and with no previous usage to determine 
its form. So much may be clearly inferred from the 
list of the epistles, as Marcion had classed them, accord- 
ing to the authors who mention it. He placed them 
in the following order: Qalatians, Corinthians, Romans, 
Thessalonians, Laodiceans, Colossians, Philemon, Philip- 
pians. Epiphanius makes ' a great outcry about this 
arrangement, because in his time — i,e. in the fourth cen- 

' Among the authors who can be consulted on this point, are specially 
Tertullian, Adv, Marc, v. and Epiphanius, Haer. 42. 
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tury ^ — another arrangement had been generally adopted. 
Much clamour was also made about the substitution of the 
name of the Laodiceans for that of the Ephesians. But 
these very peculiarities, which had no connection whatever 
with the author's theological prejudices, should direct our 
attention to the collection itself When he put the name of 
Laodicea in the passage where we now read that of 
Ephesus, Marcion may have simply made a conjecture based 
on Col. iv. 16, a conjecture which many moderns, not Mar- 
cionites, have likewise adopted ; but he may also have had 
in his hands a manuscript which did not contain the name 
Ephesus, such as existed in the time of St. Basil' and exists 
even yet at the present time.' At any rate as he had not 
the least interest in preferring one name to the other, it may 
be inferred that no constant tradition, no collection officially 
circulated, was in existence to determine his choice. The 
order adopted for the epistles is still more significant. This 
order is evidently based on the chronology. According 
to the general consent of modem criticism, Marcion was 
wrong about the epistles to the Thessalonians, but 
criticism supports him regarding all the others ; and it 
must be agreed that in this he gave evidence of great exe- 
getical sagacity, or that he received good instruction from 
others who before him had already been making similar re- 
searches. The order which was finally adopted in the 
Catholic Churches is not at all rational, for it consists in 
putting the longest epistles first and. ending with the 
shortest, or in assigning their places according to the 
political importance of the cities. Now I ask which of the 
two arrangements is the earliest, that which shows so great 

' It is not trae that the order of the books of the New Testament was 
constantly the same in the local manuscript coUections. I shall return to 
this point further on. 

' Basil, e. Ihmom, i. 224. 

3 The Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. 
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an understanding of real and living history and of its im- 
portance for the study of the texts, or that which betrays so 
profound an historical ignorance, such complete foigetfulness 
of the necessity of connecting the reading of the espistles 
with the memoiies of their origin, a deference for Rome, un- 
known in the early days of the Church, methods in short so 
poor and superficial ? Let there be no mistake about my 
meaning. I do not maintain that in Marcion's time no 
Catholic Church had as yet any collection of epistles (I have 
even shown that the contrary is very probable); but I 
f.liinic that in all the extent of territory traversed by 
Marcion, no church, not even Bome, possessed the collection 
which was afterwards inserted in the canon — i.e., the collec- 
tion complete, closed and arranged in the order which was 
finally adopted. I have even material proofs of this and to 
these I shall return by-and-by. 

It is useless to prolong this discussion for which there 
would be no lack of materials, although we have them only 
at second hand and in a very fragmentary state, the authen- 
tic documents having long ago perished, with the exception 
of a very small number.^ The result of our researches is 
dear enough, and it is this — ^that in a portion of the Church 
which was notable at this period, but of little importance 
for the future, the use of the apostolic writings was almost 
unknown, and was restricted to evangelic narratives which 

* The summary here made of the results of the testimony of the heretics 
applies at the same time to the testimony of the pagans on which the English 
apologists of the last century laid so much weight, using it to refute the 
pagans of their time who denied the antiquity of the books of the N. T. 
This kind of defence is no longer necessary for rational people. Celsus 
(whose writings are preserved only in Origen*s extracts) also attests that 
certain writings, gospels, and epistles, were in his day read and quoted in 
the Christian Church. His quotations prove equally the existence and 
propagation of books now non-canonical. Nowhere does he speak of a col- 
lection closed and official ; and he even indicates, though he does not make 
war on the Gnostics, that the text of the gospels was undergoing alteration 
{ittXkmxii fUTuwXmrruft Orig., C Cels. ii. 27). 
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the Catholic Fathers of the next century found to be in 
part open to grave suspicion. The Gnostics, on the othet 
hand, manifest great interest ih these writings. They not 
only use them homiletically, but they also make commen- 
taries, opposing them to the tradition of the Church against 
which they were making war. They go even so far as to 
alter their form to suit their polemics or their theories. 
For this purpose they also quoted apostolic tradition ; ^ but 
they found it in the texts of the apostles interpreted in 
conformity with the words of the Lord, and not in the 
mouths of the bishops. It was by virtue of this latter form 
of tradition that Gnosticism was arrested on the threshold 
of the Church, and not in the least by an official collection 
of books of a canon of the New Testament, the very ex- 
istence of which would have refuted their claims. For had 
there been a canon, the orthodox church would have had 
nothing to do but protest against the pseudonymous writ- 
ings of the Gnostics; the recent origin of these books could 
have been demonstrated simply by comparing them with 
the authentic instrv/ment. We have seen that the members 
and leaders of the churches, so far from proceeding in this 
way and repelling Gnosticism by the previous question, do 
not themselves adhere to any invariable list of writings 
reputed to be apostolic. 

uMvnUtu 9farrms ^9^f Xiyttg rr rw ftrilfs %tim^»mXtf (Ptolom., Ep. ad Floranif 

ap. Epiph., Haer,, 33. 



CHAPTER V. 

CATHOLICISM. 

The use or the abuse of the names and the books of the 
apostles among the Gnostics of the second century might 
react in two ways, ahnost diametrically opposed, on the 
spirit and method of their adversaries. The most direct 
and, from a psychological point of view, the most natural 
effect, was to cause a more exclusive adherence to that 
source of Christian instruction which Gnosticism neglected 
or rejected — viz., tradition. This was not only supported 
by the very names to which heresy appealed, but it also 
presented a double advantage in that it was a uniform and 
self-consistent authority, and contained teaching which had 
always kept in the van of the development of Christian 
thought, and might therefore be easily applied to the 
debates of the day. Apart altogether from the results ob- 
tained by philosophical speculation which professed to base 
itself on texts, which results were open to suspicion from their 
diversity and their novelty, the labour necessary for attam- 
ing them, this exegetical study, so arduous, uncertain, and 
arbitrary, brought into relief the advantages of the earlier 
and more usual method pursued in the church. That 
method consisted in accepting simply and frankly whatever 
was transmitted from one generation to another by the 
mouth of the bishops. This did not hinder the homiletic 
use of the apostles' writings, which there was no intention 
of restricting ; but it prevented the possible errors of a sub- 
jective interpretation, which could only be held within 
bounds by a positive and distinct rule. What I am stating 
here is no gratuitous supposition ; it is a fact attested by all 
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the organs of the rising Catholicism ^ — ie., of that universal 
Christian Church which, at the end of its victorious contest 
with Gnosticism, had put to flight not only a speculative 
philosophy which was fundamentally opposed to the gospel 
of the Bible, but also a Jewish prejudice, and had at the 
same time arrived at complete self-consciousness. In 
proof of this it would be sufficient to give a few out of 
many possible quotations, or I might do without proof al- 
together, since the Catholic Church has remained faithful to 
its principle down to our own time. The rule of faith 
which united and guided the Church consisted in believing 
and teaching the existence of one Qod who had made the 
world from nothing by His Son, the Word, who after having 
appeared to the patriarchs and inspired the prophets, had 
finally become fl^sh in the womb of the Virgin, that He 
might come to preach a new law and a new promise of the 
kingdom of heaven ; and who, crucified, risen from the dead, 
ascended to the right hand of the Father, sends now the 
power of the Holy Spirit to direct believers, and will one 
day return to receive them into glory and to punish un- 
believers with fire eternal.' That is the whole of Chris- 
tianity, the rule, the canon of the Church.' It deals with 
principles and facts, not with books. No doubt there may 
be a desire for greater knowledge on more than one point ; 
but, if the essential truth is known, it is better to remain in 
ignorance than to learn what ought not to be known. It is 
faith that saves, and not the study of the Scriptures. Faith 
adheres to the rule and arrives at its end by submitting to 
its law ; study is a matter of curiosity, and the glory result- 

' The name of the Church CcUkolie is found for the first time in the letter 
from Ignatius to the Chnrch of Smyrna, and then in the letter from the 
same church written about the martyrdom of Polycarp. From this period 
onward, it was in general use. 

■ TertuU., JDe prcucr, haer, ch. 13. 

3 BegtUa Jldei, »«>«» i»»XnrtMTt»of. 
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ing from it is infinitely less important than salvation.* Thus, 
SO far from making appeal to Scripture, or placing discussion 
on a ground where victory is always uncertain, the right 
way is to begin by asking where is the true fidth by whom 
and to whom Christian teaching has been transmitted ? 
Then only will it be seen where the true interpretation of 
Scripture and the true traditions are.' Beyond this, an 
exegetical debate will have no other effect than that of up- 
setting your stomach or your brain.' The heretics will 
always be able to escape you if you try to refute them by 
scriptural proofs ; there is only one sure means of vindicat- 
ing the truth, and that is to consult tradition as it has been 
preserved in the churches by the bishops whom the apostles 
instituted, or by their successors.* There are too many 
things in Scripture to which any meaning we please may 
be given ; the comprehension of it must therefore be sought 
among those who received it themselves in an authentic 
manner from the hands of their predecessors.' 



^ Ignorare mdius tat ne quod non debeas noris qtUa quod dehes nosU, 
Fides tua te salvum fadt non exercitatio scripturarum. Fides in regnla 
posiUt estf habens legem, et aalutem de observcUione legia; eacerdUUio autetn 
in curiodtcUe consisHt, hahens gloHam soUmt de peritice studio, Cedat curio- 
sitasjidei, eedat gloria saluti (TertuU., loc. eit. 14). 

» Ergo non ad scripturaa provocandum est, nee in his eonstUuendum ear- 
tamen quibus out nuUa aut incerta victoria est , > , nunc solum dispuUmdwn 
est cut competat fides ipsa ? a quo et per quos et quibus sit tradita disciplina 
qua fiunt Christiani f vbi enim apparuerit esse veritatem disclplinoB et fidei, 
illie erit Veritas scriptwrarum et expositionum et omnium traditionwm (Ter- 
tulL, loc. dt, ch. 19). 

> Nihil profidt congressio scripturarum nisi ut aut stomachi qtUs ineat 
eversionem aut cerebri (TertuU. I, c. ch. 16). 

9wt ««l rein %Mh\mft,ittvs mintbt Xtn ifuif (Iren., Adv, haer., iii. 3.) 

5 Sunt multa verba in Scripturis divinis quos vossunt trcM ad eum sensum 
quern sibi unusquisqua sponte prcBsumsit . . . ideo ab eo oportet intdUgenUam 
SS, discere qui earn a majoribus :ecvndum veritatem sibi traditam servat 
{Becogn,, z. 42). 
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It is needless to multiply quotations on this point The 
Protestant opposition of the sixteenth century of itself 
testifies that Catholicism remained only too faithful in its 
attachment to this principle of subordinating Scripture to 
tradition, and only too logically pushed it to all its conse- 
quenoea Still it would be unjust, if we neglected to note 
another tendency which arose at the same time, and may 
also be regarded as a natural re-action against the pre- 
sumptuous boldness of Gnosticism as well as the impoverish- 
ing stagnation of the Jewish-Christian spirit. The same 
theologians who pleaded so e^e^getically for the privilege 
of tradition, were also the most eloquent panegyrists of the 
apostles, and the first to recognise in them explicitly a 
special and exoefptional inspiration. It is not difficult to 
state the causes of this movement, which resulted in causing 
a great advance to be made on the question of the canon. 

In the first place, according to a law of the human mind, 
the distance which separated the generation living after the 
middle of the second century, from the glorious period of the 
foundation of the church, increased the glories of that 
period to the imagination. The daily experience of the im- 
perfections of the actual reality made the picture of the 
primitive state appear brilliant as an ideal ; in £eu^ of more 
than one symptom of corruption, the communities of the 
first age seemed to be free from every fault ; miracles, grown 
rare, and hardly known except by hearsay, shed a great 
lustre over the age in which they had been frequent ; and 
the religious and dogmatic dissensions which agitated the 
churches and absorbed its best forces, caused many to turn 
with bitter regret to a time in which it was supposed these 
had been unknown.^ Ah! if they had really read and 

^Xt»»fTtn tifict rin rSf irafafhifUf WtxtifVfrm* rn vytij KMivtc rw f^rn^icu 
Miifvy/tMrtt, *flr Vi Ufit rSv «9r9mXmt xh*f tlXn^ti rtO fiUu riX«f wmftkfiXu^u ra 
fi ytftk Ixtttti, m»f»cOr« rrjt &fi»u wXdffis r^f tfx^* XxAfi^n* n rvrrttnt n, r, X* 
(HegedppiiB, ap. Euseb., iii. 32.) 



'^ 
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meditated on the epistles, as certain modem authors main- 
tain they did, they would have found numerous proofs to 
the contrary, they would have seen exhortations, reproaches, 
acts of discipline, incessant discussions, just as there wei'e a 
hundred years later; and, certainly, in our opinion, the 
generation which remained steadfast in its faith in spite of 
the coldblooded Roman laws and the insensate rage of a 
population drunk with blood, was not unworthy of re- 
ceiving the heritage bequeathed to it by the simpler and 
sometimes less enlightened enthusiasm of its fathers. But 
custom and discussion had somewhat chilled its ardour; 
there was not the same ready devotion to chimerical hopes, 
and for that reason many loved to invigorate their moral 
forces by returning to the past. The more the heavenly 
Jerusalem once so eagerly expected faded away from the 
eyes of the Church, the moi-e the colours that had been lent 
to it enhanced the remembrance of what once had been ac- 
complished in the earthly Jerusalem, and of what had come 
forth from it for the salvation of the world. 

If this was specially the view of the masses who rightly 
estimated their immediate surroundings though they were 
deceived by the perspective, we must not refuse praise to 
the leaders of the churches, to the theologians above all and 
writers, for the deference and respect which they as gene- 
rally but more intelligently showed towards the memory 
of their illustrious predecessors. Not only were the apostles 
extolled as the founders of the churches which might al- 
ready have been celebrating the centenary of their origin, 
had their rough fortunes given them leisure to think of 
chronology ; not only were the names and persons of the 
apostles made resplendent by the reflected glory of the 
Lord ; but all admiration was given to the literary monu- 
ments which some of them had bequeathed to posterity ; a 
modest pleasure was felt in recognising the spirit that had 
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dictated their wiitings ; and with a complete abnegation of 
self-esteem, their admirers marked the distance which separ-- 
ated the glowing eloquence, the sublime teaching, the preg- 
nant brevity of those few pages, from the colourless imitations 
of a more recent period, the authors of which would certainly 
be the first to acknowledge their barren coldness, their dull 
and wearisome prolixity. The difference was one that could 
not be overlooked, and Uterary instinct, quite as much as 
religious sentiment, was soon compelled to give a special 
place to such of the writings of the first generation of 
Christians as had fortunately been saved. The unfamiliar 
form of the Greek idiom which the apostles had used, so 
far from presenting any difficulty to writers who looked 
more to the subject-matter, gave a special outward distinction 
to these writings, and brought them into closer contact with 
the more ancient sacred literature which had been read only 
in that form. In the case of the most fertile author of the 
first century, and the most indefatigable missionary founder 
of churches, there was further a necessity for show- 
ing personal gratitude, which necessity was increased 
by the opposition his name and glory were always en- 
countering from a considerable part of Christendom. Paul's 
importance was bound to grow in the eyes of the com- 
munities of Syria, Asia, Macedonia, Achaia, Egypt, and 
Rome, simply because in other spheres, narrower in a 
double sense, his memory and his preaching were some- 
times passed over in affected silence, sometimes secretly or 
openly attacked. To the churches of these countries, he 
was the apostle par excellence^ and if they had no intention 
of pushing their zeal to the extent of excluding other 
apostles who were extolled exclusively by the Jewish-Chris- 
tians, at least not one of these apostles could, from a 
literary point of view, dispute with him the first place. 
This attitude of mind towards those who had inaugurated 
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the great work, an attitude right enough in itself and 
universally upheld by succeeding generations, will appear 
to us all the more natural that it has been constantly 
assumed in similar circumstances towards the most distin- 
guished teachers of the great periods of history. With 
what a halo these illustrious theologians, who were them- 
selves so modest towards their predecessors, and whose 
authority is consecrated by the name Fathers as by a kind of 
proper name — ^with what a halo they are surrounded in the 
eyes of all those who have not broken with tradition I 
How often too have our reformers, in the midst of an age 
more inclined to discuss every title than to acknowledge 
any superiority whatever, not only been surrounded by a 
respect justly due to them, but also clothed with a de- 
cisive authority to which they were the last to lay claim ! 
By the side of so many faults and so much vanity, this in- 
stinctive deference for true greatness, above all when it re- 
acts on the will and is not falsified by the prejudices of 
dialectic analysis, is a happy and comforting trait in human 
nature. 

I cannot pass over in silence another fact which may have 
exercised a certain influence on the formation of the idea of 
inspiration, I mean Montanism. The most salient feature of 
thiB special religious tendency was the exaggeration of that 
principle, the assertion of a unique claim on the part of 
some to the gifts of the Holy Spirit, above all to prophecy. 
If up to this time the action of the Holy Spirit on the inner 
life of the faithful had always been spoken of in such a way 
as to exclude no one, these claims to a privileged communi- 
cation now taught Christians to distinguish between the 
ordinary and the extraordinary, between the natural and the 
miraculous; and further, as the pretended extraordinary 
inspiration of the new prophets, in its strange and disorderly 
manifestations, seemed like a caricature of what had been 
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attributed to the ancients, Christians came to recognise in 
the inspiration of the prophets and apostles a phenomenon 
really special and unique. By rejecting Montanism not only 
in its errors but also in the evangelical part of its principles, 
the Church drew a line of demarcation round apostolic times, 
and expressed its opinion that these were distinguished from 
later times, not only by exceptional historical facts but 
also by religious and psychological facts peculiar to that 
period. The Gospel had not intended to restrict these facts 
to the first century ; but sentiment, which does not permit 
of such distinctions, had gradually given place to reflection, 
and some external circumstance alone was needed to give 
the latter- an occasion for formulating its categories and 
defining its laws. 

Finally, there was still another and more direct way in 
which the methods adopted by the Gnostic philosophers 
increased the estimate of the writings of the apostles even 
within the pale of the Church. If the heretics claimed to 
found their doctrines on these writings, there was all the 
greater reason that the Catholics should study them from 
the same point of view, whereas, up to this time, they had 
been content to found their teaching on a tradition still pure 
and living. When the books were put forward to contradict 
or modifj' this tradition, and there was no room for doubting 
their authenticity, it was natural that the fact should be 
examined and the pretended difference verified. On the 
other hand, as the dissenting schools were also producing 
unknown or suspected books in support of their systems, the 
orthodox found it necessary to distinguish more clearly the 
two classes of works and assure themselves of their respective 
value. In these two directions, the great struggle fought in 
the domain of pure dogma had its results also in a more 
precise knowledge, a more profound study, a more careful 
examination of a literature which hitherto had only been 
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employed to a limited extent, and could not but gain by 
being more fully known. It was also about this same time, 
according to history, that there began a universal propaga- 
tion of the apostolic books, a greater activity on the part of 
individuals and churches in collecting and utilising them, 
whether in theological discussions, or in the readings made 
at public assemblies. This fact I am going to establish by 
an attentive analysis of the authors of the end of the second 
century and beginning of the third. I shall point out by 
turns what relates to the general point of view just noted as 
an advance in theological ideas, and what concerns the detail 
of literaiy and ecclesiastical {acts. 

The first author, in the order of time, who furnishes clear 
evidence of this advance, is Theophilus of Antioch. In the 
course of his Apology^ after speaking of the prophets of the 
Old Testament and of their inspiration, proved both by their 
foretelling the future and by their perfect agreement, and 
after likening them to the Greek Sibyl, he goes on else- 
where" to put the Gospels on the same level, expressly 
claiming for the latter the same inspiration as for the former. 
It is true that on this occasion the author is only making a 
comparison between texts from the prophet^ and axioms 
from the Sermon on the Mount in order to establish the 
unity and excellence of revealed morality, so that we might 
be tempted to refer the inspiration of which he speaks not 
so much to the evangelic books as to the person of the Lord 
who speaks in them. But in other passages he clearly 
attributes this inspiration, if not to the writings taken 

' Tbeoph. ad AtUol., ii. 9 : •* r»v iud Sitiftift tntv/iaTt^ift fenvfiMv$s kyitv, 
, • . tffl^ aiir»v TfO 4uv IfA^ptvHivrtt »«i •'•fir^tvrtf lyivnrt ^i»)i^«srM. . . . 
ify»f» Pi»v yififUfM. • . . Ketl 9^x ^^ ^ ^^* itX.XM trXttMs lytfMnrcLt vrmfk 'EfifmiMt, 

. . . (oomp. ii. 33, 35). 

wdtrag iruvfMirt^ifvs Ifl vmufAmrt fii»G XiXMXn»i*tu (iii. 12). 
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objectively, at least to their authors. Thus, some pages 
further on, he quotes a phrase from the first Epistle to 
Timothy with the formula: the divine word,^ a formula which 
not only indicates the intrinsic value of the passage quoted, 
but ought certainly to remind us of its supernatural origin. 
Elsewhere," when developing the doctrine regarding the 
hypostatic and creative Word, Theophilus analyses first in 
this sense the narrative of Genesis and then transcribes, as 
if to summarise and confirm his theory, the first lines of the 
Gospel of John. He thus considers the latter to be inspired 
though still distinguishing it from the Holy Scriptures, a 
term reserved for the Old Testament. This last distinction 
is specially interesting as marking the progressive develop- 
ment of theological ideas. It clearly shows how the notion 
of a privileged inspiration, by which the Apostles were 
elevated to the rank of the prophets, was gradually added 
to the very much earlier conception of the Holy Scripture — 
t.e., of the Old Testament. 

If the apology for Christianity addressed by Theophilus 
to the pagan Autolycus has furnished me with only a few 
texts relating to my special purpose, it is quite different 
with the two writers who closely followed him. They are 
much engrossed with the necessity for defending the pure 
gospel against heresy, and continuaUy assert, as the basis and 
source of all legitimate Christian teaching, the collective, 
unanimous, and equal authority of the apostles and of tradi- 
tion. These of course are Irenaeus and Tertullian, the true 
representatives of Catholicism in the ancient sense of that 
word, and, in some sort, the founders of it in theological 
literature. 

It is altogether superfluous to collect from these authors 
passages proving that everywhere they make much of tradi- 

^ iiL 14 : i hies kiyts. 

* ii. 22 : at £yteu yfa^ml »«l wcyrif 0/ mv/iara^iftt, i^ Zf ^Ittdfvtit >.iyu n, r. X 
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tion ; that, according to them, the Spirit of Qod comes to 
individuals only by means of the Church in its corporate 
capacity, so much so, that it may be said not only that the 
Church is where the Spirit is, but also that the Spirit is 
where the Church is ;^ that the guardians of tradition, the 
regularly constituted heads of the various communities, 
principally of those founded by the apostles themselves and of 
Rome above all,' are also the best teachers of the truth;* 
that entire peoples may believe in Christ and carefully pre- 
serve the ancient tradition without the aid of paper and 
ink ;^ in short, that if by chance the apostles had written 
nothing, recourse would have to be made to the tradition of 
the churches founded by them, and this would be done 
without any danger of mistake/ It is therefore by a 
singular delusion that certain modem authors transform 
these Fathers into Protestant theologians, solely intent on 
the absolute and exclusive authority of the apostolic scrip- 
tures, and setting out from this gratuitous supposition, 
which is entirely contrary to the spirit and the texts of the 
period, infer the existence of a scriptural canon which had 
been for some time fixed and universally adopted. 

Still, on the other hand, if Irenaeus and Tertullian felt 
before all the need of being consciously in communion with 
the earliest churches, of asserting the uninterrupted suc- 
cession of the legitimate channels of tradition, and conse- 

' Irenaeus iiL , 24, § 1 : Ubi enim eccUsia ibi et Spiritua Dei, et vhi Spiritus 
Dei ibi ecdesia. . . . cujua non participant omnes qui non cun^TU ad 
ecdmam. 

'Irenaeus iii., 1, §2; comp. TertulL, Adv. Marc, iv., 5. De 
Praescr, 36. 

3 Irenaeus iv. , 26, § 5 : Discere oportet veritaiem apud guos est ea quce est 
ab apostolis ecclesice successio ; oomp. § 2. 

ytyfrnfi/Atftir t;i^»fTts ^ut w. iiy, U rmif itmfiimif rnv fttrnf'mf »•) rij? a^;^«<«» 
wmfm1*wtf ^vX4crr«vrif. . . . (Iren., iii. 4, § 2.) 

5 Ibid.f §1 : . . . . »i» if^ i^u vfif rks af}Qmi»Tir»f aTtHfaftttt ImtXnt^iaf, . . . 
XmfiHit ri aff^aXit mat Ira^y^f ; 
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quently the authenticity of tradition itself, they were bound 
also, as I have already indicated, to assign a special value to 
the apostolic writings. These formed the first link in that 
long series of testimonies which constitute tradition ; they 
were, so to speak, the surviving representation of its starting- 
point, and thus served to control and support all that had 
followed. Scripture and tradition, then, are two facts, two 
witnesses, two inseparable authorities. By following the 
rule of the Church, we make ourselves heirs of the apostles, 
and, through them, of Christ : ^ tradition interprets Scrip- 
ture.^ While, with the heretics, falsification of texts and 
alteration of docrines go side by side, in the Catholic Church 
the integrity of both is both a fact and a mutual guarantee.' 
The apostles knew everything, and have transmitted every- 
thing to us.^ All the faithful have the Spirit of God, but 
all the faithful are not apostles. The Spirit, such as tl^e 
apostles received, exists where there is prophecy, the gift of 
miracles, the gift of tongues." In order to get acquainted 
with the truth, we must go back as far as possible, to the 
apostles themselves, and, that we may not fail of our pur- 
-poBe, we must keep to the churches founded by them, and 
to the apostolic writings preserved in these churches." In 

'/n ea rtgvla incedimuB quam ecdma ab apostolis, apostoli a Chriato, Chrwtwi 
aDeotradidiL . ,ego8umhaere8apoetoiorum{Tert,,Pr€ie8cr2^tComp,20,2l), 

' Omnis aermo {credeiUi) constabU ri aeripturas diUgenter legerit apud eos 
qui in ecelesia sunt preshyteri apud quM est apostoUea doctrina (Iren. iv 
92, § 1 ; oomp. the passages quoted at the beginning of this chapter). The 
necessity of this interpretation was founded, not on the imperfection of the 
Scriptures, but on the relative feebleness of men : ScripturcB quidem perfectcB 
sunt guippe a verbo Dei et spiritu ejus dictcs, nos antem secundum quod minores 
sumus, etc. (Iren. ii 28, § § 2, 3.) 

3 Tertull., Praescr. 38. 

< IM, 22. 

5 Tertull., Exhort, cast, 2. This work, written from the Montanistic point 
of view, does not mean to restrict these privileges to the apostles only. 

^ 8% constcU id verius quod jorttu, id prius quod ab initio, id ab initio quod ab 
apostolis, pariter utique constabit id esse ab apostolis tradiium quod apud 
eedesicts app, fuerit sacrosanctum,' Videamus quod Uic a Paido Corinthii 
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this way the Gospel, which was preached at first with the 
voice, has, by the will of God, been committed to writing, 
that it might become the foundation and mainstay of our 
faith.^ The teaching of the apostles is connected with that 
of the prophets, for the Lord, predicted by the latter and 
realising their predictions, gave to His disciples the mission 
of being the spiritual guides of the human race.' It is the 
same Spirit who announced the coming Christ by the mouth 
of the prophets, interpreted their oracles by the pen of the 
(seventy) ancients, and by the apostles declared that the 
times were accomplished.^ Finally, the two collections are 
united, and, consequently, are placed on the same level 
under a common name. 

This intimate and general agreement between tradition 
and Scripture which Irenaeus and Tertullian present to us 
as a fact and as a principle, is also in their eyes the supreme 
criterion of what was afterwards called the canonicity of 
each of the apostolic books — ie,, of their claims to have a 
normal authority in the Church. No doubt nothing was 
more common at this period than to see certain documents 
alternately extolled or rejected, according as they supported 
or contradicted the &vourite theories of theologians ; and 

hausarifU^ ad qyam rtgukan CfcdcUae sint recorrecU, etc. (Tert. Adv. 
Marc, iv. 5.) Pereurrt eccUHaa apud qiuu ipsae adhuc calhedrcB apogtolo- 
rum auia locis prtuHderUur, apud guas authentka/t literae eorum rtcUaTUur, 
eio. (Id. De praewr, 96.) This latter passage might tempt us to believe 
perhaps that the epistles were not yet read generaUy ; but no doubt tbe 
author wishes only to indicate what is the guarantee of the authenticity of 
these writings. 

' Irenaeus iiL 1. 

° Ibid., i. 8 : vrf^rm Xnnft^mt^ i »vfft l^j)«(iy, mirier §X»i a'«pi}«»««f. — Tert., 
PrcBscr., 36 : (Ecclesia) legem et prophetae cum evangeUde et apoetolicis lUerU 
miecet. 

3 Iren iii 21, § 4. Let me observe, in passing, that inspiration is claimed 
for the Septuagint on the same grounds and to the same extent as for the 
prophets and the apostles. 

4 Univer8ae ecripturaet et prophetMieetevangelia (Iren iL 27 ; comp. Tert., 
De praescr, 14 8,$ pcusim. De rentrr, camis, 22, 25, 27, etc. ) 
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more than once I shall have to return to facts of this kind. 
But it was precisely against this subjective criticism that 
the authors I am analysing took up their stand. According 
to them, the churches which, from the earliest times, have 
been in possession of the writings of the apostles, are always 
a guarantee for their authenticity, and against their agree- 
ment there is no appeal.^ It is true this did not prevent 
any book which presented itself under the name of an 
apostle but was not generally known from being examined 
from a dogmatic stand-point, in order to have its value 
determined.* 

Besides these Fathers, who were thoroughly conservative 
and chiEunpions of tradition, we have others who were more 
influenced by the philosophical movement But while 
these claimed for themselves the right of study and the 
glory of a science more advanced and more profound than 
that of the common herd, and therefore plumed themselves 
on the name of Onoatics, they none the less remained at- 
tached to the principles of Catholicism, both for the sub- 
stance of their beliefs and for their standards of the truth. 
Thus in regard to the apostolic writings, they make declar- 
ations very similar to those I have just recorded. For the 
period which we are considering provisionally, the principal 
author to be consulted is Clement of Alexandria. If we do 
not find in him those energetic protestations which appear on 
every page of Irenaeus and TertuUian, at any rate he also 

' Tert., Dt prce^er, 36, quoted a little ago. — Id., Depudie, 10, in speak- 
ing of the Pastor of Hermas : db omni concUio ecdegiamm falsa judiccUur, — 
Id., De prceacr. 28: Quod apud mvUos unum invenUur, non est erratum, 
Audeal ergo aliquis dkere Ulos erraane qui tradiderunt, 

' Eosebins (vi. 12), relates a noteworthy instance. The bishop Serapion, 
a contemporary of Irenaens, had found a pretended gospel of Peter in use 
in his diocese. At first he saw no harm in it and did not proscribe it ; 
but when he discovered in it traces of Docetism, he put his church on their 
guard against this book, while he protested his attachment to Peter and all 

the apostles, nirp«y kuX r»bt &kX»»t av^froXevs i^cthi^ofAittt if Xfirrif, 
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knows no other rule than the harmony of the Church with 
the apostles/ and the harmony of the apostles with the 
prophets* With him, too, the frequent quotations taken 
from the epistles are expressly introduced as the words of 
the Holy Spirit, and the apostles are represented as pos- 
sessing completely all the gifts which other believers receive 
only partially. 

But it is important here to remember that the speculative 
school, of which Clement was one of the first and most bril- 
liant representatives, finding itself hampered by the narrow 
limits of the traditional teaching, and at the same time 
obliged to prove its agreement with that teaching or with 
Scripture, revived the hermeneutic method of the profound 
and hidden meaning which had already corrupted the theo- 
logy of the Jews and was thenceforth to invade that of the 
Christians. Everywhere parables, allegories, mysteries," were 
discovered ; and if in other places we see the beautiful 
thought of Jesus maintained, that the simple are best able 
to understand the gospel, provided they possess the neces- 
Kary moral qualities, here we see theologians pride them- 
selves on a special sagacity, look with pity on simple 
believers, glory in that wrongly applied saying of the 

* Strom, vii. pp. 762 f. 'H/k7» ^o«f « Iv avrtug xaraynfoiffat vtut yf»p0USy rii* 
' Strom., viL p. 757 : 'aJ'A*"' ^* *fX^^ '^^f ^iia^xmxUf «••? *v^««f, ha « tSp 

Wf$^9irS9f h« rt r«C tumyytxUv, Juil ^ta tSv Jt^smXmr. — Ibtd., vi. p. 676 : 'O 
ttafitv a i»xXii«'i«^ri»«f « evf/k^atfia vifuv ri mal trf «^«r«» ry »»ra rh* »vfi»» «r«^«vri4i» 
rttfoiiid/iify h»in»p* — Ibid,, iii. p. 455 : »0jU«r »«2 vr^t^rm ^ tZ tvayytkif I? 

hi/MiTi XftrrtS tis ftiat rwdynrttt ytHcit. This last passage expressly says 
that this harmony exists in so far as the Scriptures are explained in the 
Christian sense, and this mast be everywhere understood. This Christian 
sense was simply the traditional faith. 

3 na«'a yf»^n tft iy trafafisXri iifti/t^ivti {StTOTti,, V. p. 575). — Ourt h Vfo^nrtm 
•Sr% i rttrhf Jk^XSg rit i%lm fttf^r^fta a^t^iiy^ttr* aXX* iv trapafi§XaXf. . . . *Ey»fiMrT- 
§fTeti riv 9»Vf tu yf»^»l 7va ZfiTtirtM4l vxif^^ufAi*, . . . «*«(; txXixrM; riv ift^eiirtn 
volt i» vitrrtit il$ yfmm lymfiratf^ Ttif9Vfitf» ra uyta fAt/vrnfM ir«^a/30X«tff lynttXu' 

9'TiTtu ». T, X, {Ibid., vi. pp. 676 flf.) 
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aposUe that knowledge is not possible to every one/ and 
pursue the noble and perilous aim of extending its domains. 
Those whose faith was summarised in the few lines which 
finally became the universal credo and are known to us by 
the name of the A'postUs* Creed, had doubtless no need to 
trouble themselves about exegesis for proving its authority ; 
nor did their profession of respect for the apostles (as may 
well be supposed) contain any Protestant meaning of oppos- 
ing their writings to ecclesiastical tradition. As to the 
philosophers, I mean the school of Alexandria and many 
other theologians who took part in scientific work in the 
development of theology, they no doubt professed an equal 
respect for Scripture, but they wrought constantly and with 
a very marked, but, in some respects,' regrettable success in 
transforming the teaching of the Bible and the teaching of 
the Church. 

» Slnm, vii. p. 763. 

' It 18 needless to enter into the details of this special series of facts. 
Every one knows the wUdness of patristic exegesis ; what seems to be less 
known, or less remarked, is the quite as great and more guilty wildness of 
modem exegesis. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE COLLECTIONS IN USE TOWARDS THE END OF THE SECOND 

CENTURY. 

I HAVE now established this much that, before the end of 
the second century. Catholic theology had raised the 
writings of the apostles to the level of those of the prophets ^ 
in regard to their inspiration and authority ; it remains now 
for us to examine what were the writings to which this 
privilege was accorded, and to draw up a list of them. This 
part of our work would be very easy, if there existed any- 
where an oflScial document, a synodal declaration of this 
period, or even a catalogue made by a known and trust- 
worthy author, for this might have told us in few words 
what was the complete series of apostolic books adopted 
by the church. We possess indeed two texts which may 
and ought to be quoted here. Unfortunately neither of 
them belongs to Greek Christianity, and they therefore 
cannot be completely relied on for establishing its usages. 
Beyond these, we are confined to scattered, accidental 
passages in the authors of the time. By uniting these 
passages, by comparing them with one another, we may 
succeed, not in restoring the canonical collection of the New 
Testament as it existed at that time (for I shall prove 

' And not as it is sometimes put in our day, the Old Testament to the level 
of the New. The inspiration of the prophets, as well as the privileged posi- 
tion which they and their books on that account held, was an undisputed 
fact in theological science and in popular belief ; it was contested only by 
Gnostic Antinomianism. The prophets could not grow in dignity. — TertuU., 
De pudic,, ch 12 : Noe in apostolis qwoqut veteris legiafortnam scUutamus. 
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tliat none existed), but in finding out what were the books 
read more or less generally to the people in their assemblies, 
and cited as authorities in the writings of theologians. 

Of course I shall give special attention only to what con- 
cerns the writings of the apostles ; still, to dear away 
every prejudice, I shall once more remind my readers that 
the Christian theologians of this period knew the Old 
Testament only in its Greek form (in the Septuagint), and 
consequently that they made no distinction between what 
we call canonical books (Hebrew) and apocryphal books 
(Greek). They quote both with the same confidence, with 
the same formulas of honour, and attribute to them an equal 
authority based on an equal inspiration.^ As this fact 
needs no lengthy demonstration, I pass to my chief subject 
and summon the witnesses in order, as was done with pre- 
ceding generations. 

I shall not spend time in discussing Theophilus of Antioch, 
an author who must be put at the head of this new series for 
reasons already given. The few direct quotations found in his 
book have all been mentioned already. It may be added that 
there are also in his writings frequent reminiscences of 
Paul's epistles," perhaps even of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and of the first of Peter, although these last amount only to 
the use of one word.' There are no traces of the Acts, nor 
of the Apocalypse, nor of the other Catholic epistles ; on the 
whole, he is one of those who scai'cely use the writings of 
the apostles except for rhetorical or homiletical purposes, 

' See e.g. regarding Wisdom, Clement of Alexandria, Strom, iv. 515, 
Sylb. (n iitm w^ia) ; iind,, v. 583 {i ZcX9^») ; Tertullian, Adv, Vaimt,, ch. 2 
{ipsa Sophiaj non quidem Valentini sed Salomonis) ; regarding EcdeatCLsiicuSy 
Tertullian, Exhort, east. , ch. 2 {sicut saiptum est) ; regarding the story of 
Bel and the Dragon, Irenaeua, iy. 5 {Danid propheta) ; regarding Bartich 
IrenaeuB, v. 35 (Jeremias propheta); Clement, Paed., ii. 161" (« ^i«« y^^«f) 
etc. Regarding the theory, see Irenaeua, iii. 21, § 4, quoted above. 

« Comp. e.g. i. 6, 14 ; ii. 16, 17, 22, 36 ; iii. 2. 

3 ^Ttptk Tf»^fi (ii. 25, Heb. v. 12) — »fi/Airtt i'^MXa\aTfua, (ii. 34, 1 Pet. iv. 3). 
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and in this respect he might have Ijeen ranked along with 
his predecessors. I shall, however, note this other fact that 
he is the first Catholic writer who speaks by name of the 
Apostle John as the author of the Fourth Gospel Some 
modem critics have availed themselves of this circumstance 
to suppose that the book only dates from the middle of the 
century ; but I have shown that for a long time previous 
the Gnostic teachers had made this gospel the subject of 
their speculative studies. The silence of the Catholic 
writers then arises from more causes than one, and the ex- 
planations I have given regarding the general progress of 
ideas ought to dispel all doubts on this point. 

In chronological order we come now to a document much 
more important, because it is the earliest that contains a 
genuine catalogue of apostolic books. This is the celebrated 
fragment known by the name of the Muratorian Canon. 
Muratori was an Italian scholar. He had found in a manu- 
script of the eighth century, belonging to the Ambrosian 
Library in Milan, and formerly in the convent of Bobbio, a 
little treatise in very bad, or at least fex from intelligible, 
Latin. Some lines of it were missing both at the beginning 
and the end, but the part preserved contained the names of 
the books which the Catholic Church (term in the text) is 
said to acknowledge as apostolic, and to which it appeals as 
an authority against the heretical books. Muratori had this 
fragment printed in his Italian Antiquities of the Middle 
Ages, ^ in 174^0, and since that time several scholars have 
applied themselves to study it in its bearings on the history 
of the canon, and have made new collations of the manu- 
script. Most of these critics have made an outcry about the 
copyist's ignorance, the frightful barbarity of his Latin, his 

* L. A. Muratori, Antiquitaiea Itaiiae medii aeviy iii. 854. See the 
fac-simile of the fragment in the work by the late S. P. TregeUes. Canon 
MuratorianuB, Oxford, 1867, 4. 
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gross solecisms. Corruptions, omissions, faults of translation, 
have been seen in it to any extent ; and some, making the 
most of all these faults as facts convenient to their purpose, 
have manipulated the text in an arbitrary fashion to obtain 
from it what they wished, to efface awkward statements and 
insert in it titles which were wanting. All this cannot be 
tolerated by good and healthy criticism. I admit that the 
copyist had before him an original which had in part become 
illegible ; ^ but the greater part of its alleged faults in Latin 
may be regarded as caused by a pronunciation evidently 
local or provincial, and a very vulgar dialect The great im- 
portance and the curious peculiarities of this document 
compel me to devote some time to its examination. 
I give a oomplete analysis, which is supported in the 
notes by the transcription of the text in its authentic 
form. 

The list of the apostolic books included at first four 
gospels, and Luke and John are named as the authors of the 
last two. The writer of the treatise insists on the con- 
nection and conformity of these four books in regaixl both to 
the facts narrated and to the spirit that dictated them. 
That to begin with is a very important point. This number 
/otw, these gospels forming a collection by themselves and 
opposed to everything analogous which might exist in the 
literature of the time — these are facts quite new in the 
history of the canon, and their novelty is not due merely to 
the accidental silence of the earlier authors. On the 
contrary, my narrative has shown that the usages were 
very different, that there was no official decision or choice 
made regarding the source of the evangelic history in the 
previous period, when oral tradition was still contending for 

' The text begina, after leaving a space blank, with some words relating, 
it would appear, to the gospel of Mark, and passes immediately to the t^iird 
gospel. 
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the first place with the written texts, and favouring a freer 
use of the latter.^ 

After the gospels, the author passes to the Acts of the 
Apostles. With regard to Acts, the Catholic Church 
recognises only one single work, that of Luke, beginning 
with these words: Optime Theophile, and narrating what 
had taken place in the presence of the author.' As the 
legend of Peter's martyrdom was at that time attracting 
much attention, as well as the tradition of a journey made 
by Paul to Spain, the author expressly adds that it is not 
found in Acts, but elsewhere.' Observe that this is the 
first direct mention of the book of Acts in all ancient 
literature. 

In the paragraph devoted to the epistles of Paul, the 
author fixes their number and order, and adds various ob- 
sei-vations which we must not neglect. I place the entire 



' Aa this first part cannot give rise to any doubts, I do not copy the 
text of it 

' Luke's work being anonymous, the author of course transcribed the 
first words in order to indicate it sufficiently. Further, it is clear from 
what he says of it how far the readers at this period were from being critic- 
ally exact. No one now-a-days will admit that Luke was everywhere an 
eye-witness. 

. . • acta atUem omnium apostolorum 
8vb WM libra »cribta sunt lucaa obtime theqfi 
le comprindit quia sub praesentia eiua singula 
gerebantur sicut et semoU passianem petri 
evidenter dedarat sed profeclionem pauli ab ur 
be ad spaniam profieescentis . . . 

^ Is this an allusion to Luke xxii. 33, or perhaps even to John xxi. 18 ? 
Or have we here some notice of a lost book ? As to the journey to Spain, 
it seems to me rather that there is a negative wanting in the text, or that 
the author had Rom. xv. 24, in mind. In this latter case, a member of the 
phrase would be wanting altogether, which appears to me very doubtful. 
The original bears some traces of correction, but as these have no influence 
on the points important for us, I shall not discuss them. 
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passage before my readers.^ "The Epistles of Paul," it is said, 
" themselves declare for whom they were intended, whence 
and with what purpose they were written. Thus, to the 
Corinthians, the apostle forbids the schism of heresy, then 
to the Galatians, circumcision ; on the Romans he inculcates 
the order of the scriptures of which Christ is the chief (ie. 
he unfolds to them the general plan of revelation) : all this 
is developed at length, and I shall have to speak of it in 
detail." Then, passing to another idea, the author con 
tinues : " Though Paul, following the example of his prede- 
cessor John,' wrote by name only to seven churches — ^viz., 

' epistulce aulem 

patUi guoe a quo loco vel qua ex causa directe* 

sint voUniUms tTiieUegere ipse declarant 

primum omnium corintheia scyame hereais vi 

terdicena deinceps caUaetia circumciaione* 

romania atUem ordine scriptwarum aed et 

prindpiumearumeaaechriatumintimana. . .f 

proUxiua acripait de quUma aincdia necea 

ae eat ad nobia deaptUari cum ipae heatua 

apostolus pavlua aequena prodeceaaoris aui 

johannis ordinem nonniai nomenatim aemptcem 

ecclesiia acribat ordine tali a corenthioa 

prima ad efesioa aeconda ad phUippinaea ter 

iia ad colostnaia quarta ad calataa quin 

ta ad tenaaolenecinaia aexta ad romanoa 

aepHma verum corentheia et thenaaolicen 

aibus licet pro correhtione iteretwr una 

tamen per omnem. wbem terroB eccleaia 

deffuaa eaae denoacitur et johannia enim in a 

pocalehay licet aehlem eccleseia acribat 

tame:n omnibua dicit verum adphilemonem una 

et ad titum una et ad tymotheum duos pro affec 

to et dUectioTie in fianore tamen eccleaice ca 

tholice in ordinatione ecleaiastice 

deHcepline aanctijicate aunt 

* It is to be remembered that ancient orthography put e for ce and that m and n are often 
indicated by strokes (here omitted) over the preceding vowels. 

t There seems to be a word wanting here. 

' This idea, that Paul must have written to as many churches as John 

(in the Apocalypse) is passed from one author to another down to the end 

of the Middle Ages. Note that John is represented as writing first, though 

G 
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the Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Gala- 
tians, Thessalonians and Romans (there are two epistles to 
the Corinthians and to the Thessalonians, because of 
reprimands that had to be made), still it is known that 
there is but one single Church spread over the whole earth. 
In the same way John, while addressing only the seven 
churches in the Apocalypse, has them all in view. As to 
epistles to Philemon, Titus and Timothy, which were 
written by the apostle from motives of friendship, they be- 
came sacred when ecclesiastical discipline was organised." 
This means no doubt that these epistles, which were private 
in their origin, became public and official documents be- 
cause the Church drew from them the principles of her 
government Two things must strike us here. One is the 
very peculiar order in which the epistles are enumerated. 
Nowhere else do we find this order ; and as it is impossible 
to see any principle in it whatever, chronological or other- 
wise, I cannot help supposing that the author had in his 
hands a collection that had been formed in a purely for- 
tuitous manner — i.e. just as the copies of each epistle had 
been obtained. At any rate tradition had little influence 
over it, and with this text before us, it can no longer be 
said that Paul's epistles were collected from the very first — 
i,e., from the time of their composition or at least soon after, 
that they might be handed down to posterity in the form 
of a complete collection. Then also we see here for the first 
time that theology, while still recognising the primitive 
destination of each letter, expressly regards them as the 
common possession of the church, not only because the 
whole Church may profit by them, but also because the 
sacred writers had this universal destination directly in 

he is generally placed at the end of the century. This proves that at first 
it was remembered that the Apocalypse had been written before the ruin of 
Jerusalem and not under Domitian, as is maintained by those who do not 
understand it. 
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view. It is easy to understand that this point of view had 
to be adopted generally and explicitly before the scriptural 
canon of the New Testament could be formed. 

After enumerating the Pauline Epistles accepted by the 
Church, the author names several other writings which the 
Church rejects/ but which, if I rightly understand him, were 
all circulating under the name of that Apostle. He specially 
mentions an epistle to the Laodiceans and another to the 
Alexandrians. It is quite possible that even in the second 
century there may have been some idea of repairing by an 
apocryphal compilation, the loss of a letter to the Laodiceans, 
of which loss there was believed to be an indication in 
Col. iv. 16 ; but it is beyond all question that this compila- 
tion was not the document which still exists under that 
name in Latin and which will be noticed later. As to the 
letter to the Alexandrians, no other ancient writer speaks of 
it. Modem critics are inclined to see in it the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which our text passes over in silence. Certainly if 
the latter epistle was written to any particular community, 
there are a thousand reasons for thinking of the Church at 
Alexandria more than any other. Still, as it is anonymous, 
the question arises how our author could have spoken of it 
as fabricated under Paul's iiame. That would be intelligible 
only if the copies of his time had borne that name, which is 
not found in our ordinary manuscripts. Further, only a 
prejudiced and very superficial reader could see in it any 
trace of Marcion's heresy.* However that may be, the 

' ftrtut etiam ad 

laudecensea dUa ad aiexandrinos pauli no 
minejinete ad hoBtcMm mardonia et aliaplu 
ra qua in catholicam fcUsiam recepi non 
potest fel enim cum meUe misceri tion con 

cruU 

' It has been proposed to read : ad haerfwm Mardonvi r^utandamf or to 
put a comma before these words, so as to make them say this : besides the 
epistles to the Laodiceans and to the Alexandrians, others fabricated to 
favour Marcion, in short other books still (perhaps Acts of Paul). 
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author declares that he wishes to have an apostolic collection 
pure and without alloy ; he not only seeks out the authentic 
books, but also eliminates with care the false merchandise ; 
he does not wish to mingle gall with the honey.^ 

The few lines devoted to the epistles usually called 
Catholic present several difficulties.* Still it is evident that 
the author is not acquainted with the Epistle of James^ nor 
with the two of Peter ; in addition to that of Jude he only 
names two of John. But there are three words in the text 
which invite criticism. In the first place, what does this 
expression mean: there is indeed in the Catholic Church 
an epistle of Jude and two of John ? Are we to suppose 
that the author alludes here to some opposition made to 
these epistles, or does it mean that he himself doubts their 
authenticity ? In this case his remark would be connected 
with the last phrase where mention is made of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, written, he says, by friends of that king in his 
honour. But what is this book doing here ? Ought we 
perhaps to change the text and read : (ut for et) these 
epistles are called by the names of Jude and John, just as 
Wisdom is named after Solomon — i.e,, these apostles, to say 
truth, did not write them with their own hand ? Finally, 
what are we to make of that impossible word : superscrictio ? 
Are we to read superacripti (the aforesaid John) because he 
has already been under discussion, or superscriptione — uc, if 
we adhere to the superscription, the title ? This is far from 

' The poor play on words {fel cum melle) seeins of itself to prove that wo 
possess the document in the original, and not as a translation from Greek. 
' . . . . epistokt aajie jude et superscrictio 
johannis duos in catholica haheiUur et eapi 
ientia ah amicia scUomonis in honorem ipsius 

scripta 

3 By this name, the author appears to have meant to designate either the 
(apocryphal) Wisdom, or Proverbs, which were also at times designated 
in this way. The Jewish doctors did not regard Proverbs as composed by 
Solomon himself (see ch. xxv., xxx.. xxxi.) 
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probable since the author has already spoken of one at least 
as an authentic writing. All the same, it is clear that it is 
very difficult to say exactly what was his meaning ; but 
this does not authorise the rash changes in his text by 
means of which attempts have been made to insert the 
epistles passed over.^ 

I direct special attention to the omission of the two 
epistles of Peter. This forms another argument to be urged 
in favour of the hypothesis that this canon was composed in 
the Latin Church, and not in the Greek Church, though 
many scholars. no w-a-days regard it only as a bad translation 
of a Greek original. We have one other Latin witness who 
confirms us in believing that even the first epistle of Peter 
penetrated but slowly into the West. 

Finally, the series of apostolic books ends with the 
Apocalypses of John and of Peter, of which the author says 
that they alone of all the Apocalypses then existing were 
received in the Church. He remarks, however, in regard to 
the Apocalypse of Peter, that some refuse it the honour of 
being used officially in the Church." 

Such is the famous Muratorian Canon, about which there 
has been so much writing and discussion for the last twenty 
years. The text clearly is not free from errors ; but there 
is no trace of lacunsB or of corruptions such as would permit 

' Some think themaelves justified in taking these troo epistles of John to 
bo the second and third (which many early writers did not consider to be 
apostolic), because the first epistle was mentioned before along with the 
Gospel. But iu the previous passage, the author does not enumerate it in 
the series of the sacred writings ; he only appeals to it to prove (i. 1.) that 
the Gospel was written by an eye-witness. Here he returns to it in the 
order of the books. Another explanation ^ which I shall have to return 
would be given by saying that tne first and second epistles were, by a mis- 
conception,' joined into one. See p. 105. 

' apocalapae etiam johannis et pe 

tri tatUum redpimus quam quidam ex no8 
trie legi in ecclesia nolunt 
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US now to make alterations on it for the sake of some book 
not mentioned in it. It gives the names of four gospels, of 
Acts, of thirteen Pauline epistles, of three other epistles and 
two Apocalypses, and it does so with a dogmatic purpose, 
to foi-m what was afterwards called the caTion — i.e,, the list 
of authoritative books. It remains for me to inquire con- 
cerning its date and origin. To these two questions the 
answer cannot be doubtful. After speaking of Apocalypses 
declai*ed to be canonical, the author names still another, the 
Pastor of Hermas, which he says had been written recently^ 
in our tiviCy while Pius occupied the episcopal chair of 
Rome.^ This Pius, the first of the name and brother of 
Hermas, was bishop about the year 156. As it is said that 
the Pastor was read in the churches, a custom recommended 
by our author, though he refused it a place either among the 
prophets whose canon was closed or among the apostolic 
writings, some time must have elapsed between the publica- 
tion of Hermas and the composition of the document before 
us. Hence the date generally accepted lies between 180 and 
190. Further, the language, the rejection of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, or at least the silence observed regarding it, 
everything down to the mention of the city of Bome and its 
bishop, betrays a Latin and probably African pen. One 
point more : it is very important to remark that the author 
does not express his own individual views, but sets before 
us the usage established in his ecclesiastical sphere. On the 



'. . . pastorem vera 

nuperrime temporibua nostria in wbe 
roma hermct cfyMCfripsU aederUe cathe 
tra urbis roTnae pio epkcopo fralit 
^U8 et ideo legi gvidem eum oportet Be pu 
plkare vero in tcdetia populo ncque inter 
profeitas compleium numero neque 
inter aposUios in finem temportan potest. 
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other hand, he sets it before us only as a witness, and his 
treatise is not an official document.^ 

I pass now to Irenaeus. He nowhere gives the names of 
the books contained in his apostolic collection, but his scrip- 
tural quotations are so numerous that by scrutinising them 
we can, without risk of error, reconstruct that collection. 
As Irenaeus was a native of Asia, was full of respect for 
Rome, and was bishop of Lyons, it may be boldly affirmed 
that in certain respects his testimony is of greater weight 
than that of his contemporaries, whose ecclesiastical horizon 
was much more limited. Hence Eusebius even made 
this Father the subject of a work such as I am about 
to undertake; but he left it very imperfect.' I main- 
tain that Irenaeus had before him the four gospels, the Acts, 
thirteen epistles of Paul, one of Peter, two of John, and the 
Apocalypse of John; consequently, with the exception of 
three books (Jude and the Apocalypse of Peter, on the one 
hand ; the epistle of Peter, on the other), precisely the same 
list as is presented to us in the African treatise published by 
MuratorL Still, this list calls for some observations in 
detaiL 

In the first place, I insist on this fact, already mentioned 
on a former occasion but now placed beyond question for 
the history of the canon, that in the time of Irenaeus the 
Church Catholic had ceased to consider any but our fovjr 
gospels, or, rather, one single gospel in four forms.' This fix- 
ing of the number and selection is final ; it even became so 
much a matter of principle — ^I would almost say an article 
of faith — that theological scholasticism was alreaedy trying 
to find a reason for it : not in historical recollections, nor in 

' The document closes with some lines relating to heretical books which 
have not come down to us. The numerous and gratuitous conjectures 
about the name of the author are of no interest. 

" Eusebius, Hist, eccl, v. 8. 

^ ri vOayyiXtn rtrfifMf^Wy Irenoeus, lii. 11, § 8. 
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a literary criticism of which nobody had any idea, but in a 
class of facts quite foreign to the question. There are four 
gospels because the Church represents the world, and Just as 
the world has four cardinal points whence four winds blow, 
so the gospel ought to be for the Church a quadruple column 
breathing both incorruptibility and life. The gospels are 
further represented by four cherubim : that of John, which 
begins with the generation of the word, has for its emblem 
the lion ; that of Matthew, which begins with the genealogy, 
corresponds to the human figure; that of Luke, which 
begins with Zacharias the sacrificing priest, suggests the 
ox ; that of Mark, finally, which ends in prophecies, is like 
the eagle.^ That we may not have to return to it, I may 
say once for all that contemporary and later authors no 
longer show any variation from this fixing of the four 
gospels." This theological idea of one single gospel narrated 
under four forms or having four faces, explains the true 
meaning of the title which our gospels bear in Greek and in 
Latin, as well as in several modern versiona This title no- 
where suggests the idea of a composition at second hand, 
as if the proper name were not the writer's but the name of 
a guarantee or primitive witness.' But the proper and 
original meaning of the word gospel is still reflected in this 

' IrenaeoB, he, dt, — Ab Ib well known, this symbolism was afterwards 
inverted without thereby becoming more spiritual. It has continued to be 
one of the favourite forms of traditional symbolism. Later exegetes exerted 
themselves to endow theology with other parallels of the same kind. 
The four gospels are the four rivers of paradise, the four elements of the 
universe, the four sides of Noah's ark, the four rings of the ark of the 
covenant, the four constituent parts of man's body, the four letters of 
Adam's name, etc. (Jerome, praf in Afatth. ; Pseudo-Jerome, Expos, iv. 
ew. ; Athanasius, Sipi, S, 8. ii. 155 ; Alcuin, Disp, ptter,, ch. 8, etc). 

° Clem. Alex., Strom, lii. 465; TertulL, Adv, Marc, iv. 2ff; Origen, 
apud Eusebium vi. 14 ;- Jerome, Pr<jtf, in MaUk, ; Jerome, Prof, in ew, ad 
Damasum^ etc. 

3 tvayy. »«r« (gecundum, according to) VmrrPaUf^ etc. 
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formula^ while in common usage the name was already com- 
ing to signify a book and to be used in the plural. 

I must now make some remarks on the epistles quoted by 
Irenaeus. Of the Pauline epistles^ there would be wanting, 
it must be confessed, the Epistle to Philemon ; but I do not 
for a moment hesitate to suppose that this silence arises 
solely from the fact that Irenaeus had no occasion to quote 
it, every other explanation being improbable. As to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which is nowhere quoted in his 
great work, I may for it refer to a passage in Eusebius, 
where he speaks of having found it quoted in a small work 
of Irenaeus now lost. The allusions which some profess to 
find in the texts we can verify are imaginary,' or, rather, 
their very insignificance and the absence of all direct quota- 
tion from an epistle so rich in theological ideas, prove in- 
directly that the bishop of Lyons was not acquainted with 
it, or did not acknowledge it. The Epistlps of John present 
a curious fact. The first is quoted very explicitly in a 
passage ' in which considerable extracts are made from it ; 
but Irenaeus always speaks of it in the singular, as if there 
existed only one to his knowledge. Among these extracts, 
nevertheless, there are some belonging to the second epistle, 
and these extracts are introduced with the very same 
formula — in the aforesaid epistle, in praedicta epiHola. It 
must be concluded from this that in the copy which Irenaeus 
possessed,^ the text of the two epistles was not separated, 
but apparently formed one whole. Some have been in- 

' Eufiebins, Hist Ecel v. 26. Comp. Photins, Cod. 232. 

' Irenaeus, iii. 6, § 5, Moses Jiddis famulus is taken from Num. viL 7 ; 
and ii. 30, § 9; Ood created the tmiverse by His powerful word does not even 
correspond with Heb. L 3, and is a thought so familiar to the theology of 
the second century, that no special quotation was needed for expressing it. 

3 iii. 16, § 5 ff., t» epistdla sua, U rp lirt^r»kf. Comp. i. 16, § 3. 

4 And perhaps in others. See above what was said on the same subject 
in connection with the Muratorian Canon (p. 101). 
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clined to find a trace of the Epistle of James in a passage 
where Irenaeus calls Abraham a friend of God;^ but this 
surname was not invented by James. It is found else- 
where in ancient literature, and notably in a passage in 
Clement of Rome, the substance of which has passed as it 
stands into the argument of Irenaeus; this argument, in 
other respects, being quite different from that of James. 
The latter reference seems to me all the more natural that 
we find elsewhere ' the epistle of Clement praised at great 
length by our author. Finally, with regard to Peter, 
Irenaeus knew positively only his firat epistle, from which 
he borrows some phrases, but which he very rarely quotes 
in any direct way.* 

I have found in Irenaeus only two extra-canonical quota- 
tions introduced with the consecrated formula, Scripture 
(ypa<^7, Soriptura). One is connected with the epistle of 

Clement ; the other, which is more express, with the Paatm^ 
of Hermas.* We know that these two writings were held 
in considerable esteem, very much circulated and publicly 
read for the edification of the faithful Thus the power of 
practical and traditional usage was strong enough, even with 
this Father, to break through the line of demarcation, which 
was too recently drawn to adjust itself everywhere to the 
exigencies of the system. 

The celebrated contemporary of Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
presbyter of the Church of Carthage, is quite as important 
for my history, though on other grounds. I was able to 
consider the Bishop of Lyons as a witness to ideas and 
usages adopted, not only in his immediate surroundings, 
but also in the distant countries with which he had main- 

« iv. 16, § 2. Comp. James u. 23 ; Clem., ad Cor. 10. 
' IrenaeuB, iii. 3, § 3. 

3 iv. 9^ § 2. Petrus in epistola sua, 

4 Comp. note 2 on this page and iv. 20, § 2. 
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tained very direct relations. In this respect, Tertullian 
occupies a more modest i^lace. He simply tells us what the 
Church of Africa knew, believed, received ; I make no claim 
that he should speak for the Greeks. On the other hand, 
his scientific method makes him a very valuable witness, 
because his quotations from Scripture do not occur sporadic- 
ally, occasionally, without order and succession, as with 
Irenaeus; but, when he is discussing a special point of 
ethics or dogma, he lov^s to pass in review the various 
parts of Holy Scripture from one end to the other 
according to the oi-der of the books, that he may obtain 
from them the proofs of his assertions. We can therefore 
easily ascertain the state of the sacred collection as he had 
it, whereas, in other writers, the sUence observed regarding 
a book may be attributed to chance, and even textual 
quotation may be sometimes insufficient to establish the 
canonical value of the source from which it is drawn. Here 
we have to do with actual dogmatic proofs, and no hesita- 
tion can be permitted when dealing with a method so strict 
and so careful to distinguish (as was said above) inspired 
and privileged writings from thoae which were only used 
popularly and occasionally. 

Thus, in his polemic work on the Resurrection of the Flesh, 
after treating his subject according to the teachings of the 
prophets,^ he declares (ch. 33) his purpose of passing to the 
gospels, and, in fact, he there collects all the passages suit- 
able for throwing light on the thesis he is defending. He 
connects with them (ch. 38) a text from the Apocalypse, 
which he introduces as taken from the volume of John; 
whether it be that the identity of the authorship had 
suggested this order or that in his collection the Apocalypse 

' We must not let ourselves be deceived by appearances when in this 
first part of the book we see from time to time comparisons between the 
prophetic books and the apostolic books. 
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did actually come next to the gospels.^ Then he passes 
(ch. 39) to the testimonies of the apostolic documenta. This 
term he applies in the first place to Acts, from which he 
borrows some passages, and next to the epistles of Paul, 
which furnish him with a long and copious series of passages. 
Nothing is wanting except some of the Pastoral Epistles. 
Finally, in ch. 62, the author closes the discussion with a 
saying of Christ. It is impossible not to be struck by the 
fact that not one of the Catholic Epistles is quoted directly 
or indirectly, although he would not have failed to find in 
them texts supporting his dissertation. 

In another work on Chastity, where he protests energetic- 
ally against the indulgence shown to sins of the flesh and 
the readiness with which they are pardoned even in the 
Church (Tertullian starts here from the rigid standpoint of 
Montanism), he follows the same method exactly. He 
begins by declaring that he intends to seek out his proofs 
in the Old and New Testaments (ch. 1) ; he does not, how- 
ever, linger long over the former, which might furnish him 
with moral precepts but with few rules of discipline, and 
hastens to pass on (ch. 6) to Christ and the apostles. He 
discusses the bearing, first of some parables, then of some 
acts of the Lord (ch. 11) which seem to favour indulgence ; 
finally, he comes (ch. 12) to the apostolic document, in 
which, as above, the Acts stand foremost, and next to them 
the epistles of Paul. Everywhere he lays stress on the 
texts which favour austerity, and tries to weaken the 
meaning of those opposed to it, e^., the pardon granted 
to the incestuous person at Corinth. Finally, he de- 
votes a long chapter (19) to John, who this time is 
mentioned last. He not only discusses passages taken 
from the Apocalypse, but also, and in detail, the First » 

' For all questions of this kind, and the meaning of the technical terms 
connected with them, I refer my readers to the following chapter. 
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Epistle. After that he sums up as if he had completed his 
analysis of the apostles (eh. 20). But he is willing to go 
further, and produces the mbsidiary testimony of a com- 
panion of the apostles — ^a man who ought to possess a cer- 
tain authority, since Paul praises his self-denial as equal to 
his own — viz., Barnabas. From him there has come down 
an epistle '' to the Hebrews," which the Churches generally 
prefer to the Pastor of Hermas — ^that apocryphal work cited 
by the champions of immodesty.^ And he quotes the famous 
passage of Heb. vi., which has been such a stumbling-block 
to ancient and modem orthodoxy, and which was Luther's 
chief reason for rejecting the epistle. This book of Tertullian 
presents to us therefore several phenomena which it may be 
very useful to point out. His apostolic documeTd, in addition 
to the gospels, evidently included Acts, the epistles of Paul, 
and the Apocalypse, to which was added the first epistle of 
John," but nothing more. The epistles of Peter are not 
found in it any more than in the Muratorian Canon, and it 
is no mere matter of chance that all these documents be- 
longing to the African Church are agreed on a point so 
remarkable. We see besides that this Church attributed 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to Barnabas, and that Tertullian 
has no idea that it might be Paul's ; he is not acquainted 
with any tradition naming Paul as the author. Finally, we 
ascertain that, in addition to the documents analysed by 
our author as having undisputed authority, he speaks also 
of other books received by the Churches, but received in 
another sense — viz., as means of edification, as useful and 

' Volo tamen ex redimdantia alicaius etiam comitia Apostoloram testimo- 
niam superducere, Idoueum confirmandi de proximo jure diaciplinam 
magistrorum. Exstat enim et Barnabae titulns ad Hebraeos, adeo satis 
auctoritatifi viri ut quern Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore 
. . . . (1 Cor. ix. 5) .... et utique receptior apud eoclesias ep. 
Barnabae illo apocrypho Pastore inoechorum. 

' I would see no difficulty in adding also the second, in accordance with 
the remark already made in regard to Irenaeua (p. 105). 
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valued books, but quite distinct from those belonging to the 
sacred volume. 

Let us further consider for a moment a third treatise by 
Tertullian, entitled Concemiyig Flight in Persecutioru Here, 
too (ch. 6-9), we meet with testimonies from the New Testa- 
ment in the same order and with the same number of parts: 
first, the Lord in the Gospels, then the apostles — i,e., the 
history of the Acts, the epistles of Paul, the Apocalypse, 
and the first epistle of John. How are we to explain this 
consistency, this uniformity of exclusion in the choice of the 
texts, if the author's collection contained more books ? 

We have just seen, however, that Tertullian ako speaks 
of books in a second category, and that he included among 
these the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Pastor of Hermas, 
the latter work, to which he himself was strongly opposed, 
being greatly liked and circulated in his day. But these 
were not the only books of this kind. He is acquainted 
also with the epistle of the apostle Jude,^ which might have 
rendered him great service in his work De Pudicitiaf had 
he considered it canonical He quotes it only once in order 
to corroborate his own highly favourable opinion of the 
book of Enoch, which he extols as a prophetic Scripture, 
earlier than the Deluge. He seeks further to explain its 
miraculous preservation, as the. Jews, according to him, re- 
jected it only because it preaches Christ, and, to crown all, 
he applies to it the famous passage in 2 Tim. iii. 16, in 
order to justify his predilection. And still he knows quite 
well that this book does not belong to the canon of the Old 
Testament. Here then we have at once two deutero- 
canonical books. But only in one of the numerous works 
of Tertullian {Scorpiacc adv. Gnosticoa, ch, 12 ff.) do we find 
the Epistle of Peter mentioned, both by the name of its 
author, and as an epistle to those of Pontus ; and criticism 

' De habUu mulkhri, ch. 3. 
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is still in doubt regarding the authenticity of this treatise, 
suspecting it to be a translation from a Greek original 
But whether or not this suspicion is correct, whence corner 
this singular reserve regarding a book which offered so 
many texts for use, and which had for a long time been 
circulated and received in the churches of the East ? There 
is but one reply : this epistle was not known in the West 
till later, and was not included in the oldest collections 
made for ecclesiastical use. That is why the Muratorian 
Canon does not speak of it at all, why Irenaeus quotes it so 
seldom, and why TertuUian does not rank it among the 
apostolic docwmemis^ quoting it but once in all his writings. 
As for the Epistle of James, Tertullian knows nothing and 
says nothing about it^ and, in an author who is by no means 
sparing in proper names and direct quotations, some in- 
direct allusions, for that matter purely imaginary, do not 
make up for such a silence.^ 

I shall not leave Tertullian without noticing a literary 
fact which is of some importance. He read the writings of 
the apostles in a Latin translation, and not in the original 
This translation, of which he was not the author, had been 
in existence for some time, and had been used in the 
churches of Africa, perhaps even in other churches for any- 
thing we know. Bat if we are thus led to date this collec- 
tion back at least to the period 160-180, it is not wonderful 
that it did not contain a very large number of books. If it 
be true, as we cannot reasonably doubt, that the collection 
was formed by exchange or communication among the 

* These pretended allusions do not bear a moment's serions examination. 
The most striking, apparently, is that in which an apostle is mentioned 
who had said : n<m. audUores legU justificabuniur a Deo, sed factores (De 
Exhort. Cast,, ch. 7) ; but this apostle is Paul (Hom. ii. 13) and not James 
(i. 22). As to Abraham, the friend of Ood, I refer my readers to the 
corresponding remark on Irenaeus (p. 106). Besides, the treatise containing 
this allusion [Adv, Judeaoe, ch. 2) is an apocryphal compilation. 
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ancient churches^ the slower propagation of certain books 
has a very natural explanation. And is it an impossible 
supposition that, when the first collection had been made at 
a certain time, the writings known only later should have re- 
mained outside of the collection, though authentic and cordi- 
ally welcomed ? Is not this the very basis of the history of 
the canon for the next two centuries ? The difficulties, 
contradictions, impossibilities arise only to those who sup- 
pose that the apostles themselves formed and closed a 
scriptural code.^ 

Let us now pass to the East and see what we can learn 
regarding that region from the third great theologian of the 
close of the second century, Clement of Alexandria. On the 
whole it may be said that his canon — i.e,, the collection 
traditionally used in his church — is very nearly the same as 
that of the Latins; but, in addition to this collection, a 
Christian literature of the second rank, more abundant than 
in the West, is frequently quoted, and with much favour. 
This second class specially demands our attention.* Regard- 
ing the first, it is enough to say in passing that it included 
the four Gospels, Acts, and the thirteen epistles of Paul, 
two epistles of John,' one of Peter, and the Apocalypse of 
John. 

The works of Clement have not all come down to us. 
There is one in particular whose loss we must regret — viz., 
the Hypotyposea, if it be true that that book contaioed a 

* I leave nntonched the question bo warmly debated, whether there were 
more than one ancient Latin translation. The numerous publications, 
recently, of fragments of ancient Latin versions previous to that of Jerome, 
seem to me to have decided the matter, and at the same time to confirm 
the supposition that these versions were at first only partial. 

'Eusebius had already observed this comparative abundance, and he 
directed attention to it in the passage where he speaks of Clement {HiU. 
ted., vi 13, 14). 

) Quite distinct from one another. He quotes the first with the formula : 
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succinct analysis of all the canonical scriptures} But this 
afiseition does not seem to deserve credit; for the last 
ancient author ' who speaks of it, after having really read 
and studied it, protests against the heresies he had observed 
in it, and declares that they are explanations of Genesis, 
Exodus, the Psalms, the epistles of Paul, the Catholic 
Epistles, and Ecclesiasticus. Still these explanations must 
have been very unequal in length; for, according to the 
collected fragments of them, six books out of eight must 
have been devoted to the Pauline Epistles alone : the first 
book could then have treated only of the Old Testament, 
and as to the last, which seems to have been preserved in 
a Latin edition,' it embraced the four (or five) Catholic 
Epistles then known. 

In regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, we know from 
Eusebius that Clement held it to be a writing of the 
Apostle Paul, in the sense that Paul had composed it in 
Hebrew and Luke had translated it into Greek. Lideed, in 
his writings which survive, Clement quotes it without hesi- 
tation under Paul's name. This then was his own personal 
opinion, and also, no doubt, that of those around him. It is 
none the less true that the hypothesis of a Hebrew original 
is untenable, that the reasons given for the absence of the 
author's name are absurd,' and that the very arguments, when 
joined to the contrary tradition of the Latins, prove that 



' «'«rfir Tnt XtiiaHx^v yftt^nt ItnrtTfififiifmt htiyn*'*tt (Euseb., loc. cU,) 

« Photius, Cod, 109. 

3 Adumbrationea Clementis preabyte'ri in Epp, Petri [L], Judae et JohanrUs 
[i,, ii.], in 0pp. ed. Pottor. This perhaps is the work which Cassiodoms 
{De. div, lect.y ch. 8) says he caused to be done, taking care to erase from it 
everything offensive. Altqua incavte locutus est quae nos ita transferri 
fedmus in latinum ut exchma quibuadam offendicuXia purificata doetrvna ejus 
aeeurior (sic) poaaet hauriri. Only in place of Jnde he mentions James, 
which may have been simply an inadvertence. 

* See espoc. Strom, iv. pp. 514, 525 ; vi. p. 645. 

s Euseb. vi. 14. 

n 
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in reality no one knew anything positive regarding the 
origin of the book. 

The Epistle of James is nowhere quoted^ and, as to the 
allusions to it which some find, I have only to repeat what 
was said on the preceding occasion. That of Jude is named 
on several occasions. 

The most curious phenomenon in our Alexandrine philoso- 
pher is the stress he lays on the inspiration of those very 
books, belonging to what we have called the second category, 
in other words, not included in the collection generally used 
in the Church. I note here the Pastor of Heimas,^ the Epistle 
of Barnabas (of course the epistle which commonly bears that 
name, and which most modem critics regard as a work be- 
longing to the end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century, but do not attribute to a'companion of Paul) ; ' the 
epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians,^ with which 
we have already met as a book for edification ; even 
books positively apocryphal, but occasionally employed, and 
furnishing at times somewhat long extracts, such as the 
Apocalypse* and Preaching of Peter, the Gospel of the 
Hebrews and that of the Egyptians, the book called Tradi- 
tions of the Apostle Mattliias,^ and a pretended work of 
Paul, in which the Sibylline books and the prophet 
Hystaspes,' without counting a mass of anonymous quota- 
tions which we are no longer able to verify, but which must 
have been taken from various lost gospels. These quota- 

* eii«f ii iuvmfus n TM '£f/«« »ar« a9•»Km,Xv^p^v kiyufm ^nr/ {StronL, i. 356 ; 
comp. ii. 360, 3S4 ; iv. 503). 

» Bafuil^t Jitri^ekt (Strom, ii. 373, 375 ; comp. 389, 396, 410 ; v. 571, 
577 ; vi, 646). 

3 Strom, i. 289 ; iv. 616 (««Vt*X4j) ; vi. 647. 

* EuBeb. Bist. Ecd, vi. 14 ; comp. Epit, Theod, p. 806. 

i Strom, i. 357; u. 380; iiL 436; vi. 635 f., 67a The Gospel of the 
Egyptians, though carefully distinguished from the four others, is never- 
theless cited as • »ufff (iii. 452, 453, 465). 

* Strem, vi. 635. 
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tions we have already raet with in the various Greek 
fathers.^ Clement, in introducing such quotations, employs 
without hesitation the term, Scripture, 

Nevertheless, the testimonies I have collected and ana- 
lysed in the two last chapters give great probability, if not 
complete certainty, to the following suppositions. In the 
last quarter of the second century, the theological idea of 
the privileged authority of the apostles, as founders of the 
Church and writers, had as a fact caused a distinction to be 
drawn between their books and all the other writings 
which had for a longer or shorter period been circulating in 
Christendom, and were used for the edification of the faith- 
ful, partly in public readings. This distinction was based 
on the apostolic dignity of the authors and was guaranteed 
by tradition. But this rule was modified or made precise 
by several subordinate considerations. Thus, two gospels 
were received which had not been written by apostles, for 
the simple reason that they had long been consecrated by 
public use, and that common opinion placed them in dose 
relation with certain apostles. The book of Acts was added 
for the same reason, all the more that it formed one whole 
with the third gospel.* Besides these historical books, there 
was the Apocalypse of John, which was the first of all 
apostolical writings to be regarded as inspired. Finally, there 
were the Epistles, especially those of Paul, which were 
distinguished both by their number and by the lasting 
interest shown in them by the churches which that apostle 
had founded. Tliey formed the nucleus of the second part 

' See, for example, Strom, i. 354 ; iv. 4S8 ; v. 596 ; vi. 647, Ac. 

' Still, as this book did not come under either of the two chief divisions 
of the collection, it must have been recommended by other arguments. 
Quam scripturaan qui non recipiuntf nee sptrituB sancti esse poseunt qui 
necdum spMtum sanctum agnoscere possint diseenttbus missumt nee ecdesiaan 
dj^endeve quiy quajido et quUms incunabulis instUutum est hoc corpus, probare 
non kdbent (Tert, Praescr, ch. 22). 
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of the collection, and it was among the Pauline churches^ 
as opposed to Jewish Christianity, that this collection arose. 
Further, there were two epistles of John^ and one of Peter. 
What we call the third of John and the second of Peter 
were still unknown at the period indicated; at least no 
trace of them is to be found in the authorities we are able 
to consult. Finally, the epistles of James and Jude were 
not contained in this apostolical collection, their authors 
being generally held to be the brothers of Christ, and, by 
that title, distinguished from the Twelve. Still we saw 
that the epistle of Jude was held in much greater favour 
than that of James, for it seems to have spread more 
quickly ; whereas we have ascertained that in the West, at 
least in Africa, even the epistle of Peter received but tardy 
recognition. But we have also seen that, in addition to 
this collection, sacred and in some respects privileged from 
the theological point of view, popular teaching and even 
learned discussion drew material from other sources. There 
was no official law on this point, but a simple tradition 
which left each Father of the Church more or less at liberty. 
Thus, Clement could make abundant use of apocryphal 
literature, while Tertullian, situated at a distance from this 
doubtful abundance, imposes great restraint on himself, 
without altogether resisting the attractions of books that 
excited his sympathy or curiosity." 

' This number may very well have been the result of an error. See above 
on p. 105 and Note 1 on p. 101. 

' I might quote other texts to prove that in the second century the dis- 
tinction between the authentic works of the apostles and other books of 
suspected origin was not established so clearly as it was afterwards. But 
it is superfluous to insist on an incontestable fact. 



CHAPTER VIL 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Under this title I shall bring together certain facts ex- 
clusively literary, and these will complete what I have to 
say on the history of the Christian canon at the end of the 
second century. Hitherto we have been discussing the 
theological principles which led to its formation and the 
elements of which it was composed. We have no acquaint- 
ance yet with the collection as a literary whola On this 
point there are still some very interesting, and in certain 
respects very significant, notices to be gleaned among the 
authors already analysed. 

First of all, we must get rid of the idea that the different 
books of what we now call the New Testament formed at 
that time a single volume — ^a compact whole, so to speak. 
The material conditions, the state of the art of writing, and 
the means then at the disposal of the Christians, made this 
impossible ; and historically, they were too near the sources 
of the collection to have lost already the remembrance of its 
formation. Now, it must be remembered that at first two 
distinct collections were formed, independent of one another, 
that of the gospels and that of the Pauline epistles. Of 
these two collections the former was used at an earlier date 
than the other for regular and public reading. The adoption 
of the second, which already existed separately and was 
thenceforth employed for the same purpose, was almost con- 
temporaneous with that general ecclesiastical movement 
which resulted in the formation of what was called Catholi- 
cism, the Church Catholic, the Church distinct from the 
Jewish-Christian communities which wished to remain 
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stationary, and from the Gnostic schools which strove to 
drag it out of the sphere marked for it by the authentic 
tradition of preceding generations. 

Further, the writers we have been studying last were 
still aware of the existence of two different collections, and 
distinguished them by different names, which are in part 
purely conventional, and afford all the more certain proof 
of my thesis. The first, containing the evangelical narra- 
tives, was called simply the Ooapel ; the other, containing 
the epistles of Paul, was called the Apostle, a term which 
was not changed or enlarged till the addition of Acts and 
some other epistles had rendered it absolutely necessary.^ 
Tertullian, the lawyer-theologian, introduced and popu- 
larised the term evangelic and apostolic iTiatrv/ment — Le., 
document, charter, official decree, brief of proofs and illus- 
tiutions — and thus succeeded in giving a very distinct and 
brief indication of the special value of these books as legal 
and public writings.' This division was even regarded as 
analogous to the form and traditional designation of the Old 
Testament (Law and Prophets).* I need hardly observe 
that the use of the singular, the apostle, could only be 
explained by the fact mentioned above — i.e., that the 
Pauline epistles alone appeared in the second part of 
the collection as it at first existed. We can see from the 

' ri t^myyixu* — • aw$rrex§t (Clem., Strom., vii. 706.) Evangdium Domini 
— Apo9t6L% lUerca (Tertall., De bapL, ch. 15.) «■« tittyyiXitUt — rm mir§rT6Xitia 
(Iren., i. 3, § 6.) Evangeliece, apoatolkce litertz (Tert., De prcewr., 36; 
comp. Adv, Prctx., 15.) — The author of the dialogue De recta in Deumjide 
{0pp. Orig., vol. xvi.) introduces a personage who maintains (p. 309) : 
il/Uit irkisv rev luayytXUu *mi rtu «ir«rT«A.«i; td ^i^ifttSa, The meaning of this 
last term, applied to Paul exclusively, could not be doubtfuL 

' ImtrumetUum evangelicvm, apostolicum (Tert., Adv. Marc. iv. 2. De 
pvdic 12). InstrumentumMoysi [Tert., Adv. Hermog. 19.) Instrumienium 
propheticum (Tert. , De resurr. cam. 33). Instrumentum Joanim, Pau/» (Tert., 
De resurr. cam. 38, 39). Instrumentum Actorum (Tert., Adv. Marc. v. 2). 

3 Clem. Alex., Strom., \i. 659: M«^«« umi vf^nrat — ^'A«'«rr«X0i ffiht rf 
^yytkif. — This parallelism in substance and form is called fuur$fih vvfAptnim. 
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very terms employed by Tertullian, and quoted in the note 
on page 118, how this second part was gradually extended 
and increased. To the single instrument of the Apostle 
there were added other instruments with equal claim, that 
of John (the Apocalypse and the First Epistle) and that of 
Acts, and all these materials made up the iTistrument of Hie 
apostles, composed of the books of various authors. 

But things did not stop there. The difference to be made 
between the Scriptures which had already belonged to the 
Synagogue and those which had sprung up within the 
Church, was naturally more marked than that which 
existed between the respective elements of each of the two 
principal parts. Special names were therefore needed to 
recall this more fundamental division. Thus the Old Testa- 
ment, as a whole, was designated according to an ancient 
usage, sometimes by the name of the Law, sometimes by 
that of the Prophets. As for the New Testament, the term 
Gospel or Apostles ^ was used indifferently, and this usage 
being introduced freely and gradually, we frequently find 
passages where apparently three co-ordinate parts are 
spoken of.' The theological notion to which this double 
series of instrumenta — i.e., of written and official documents 
— ^referred was older than Christianity itself; it was the 
notion of the double alliance of God with His people, 
already conceived by the prophets,' reproduced explicitly by 
Jesus,^ and included in the teaching of the apostles as one 
of its fundamental ideas.' The only innovation to be noted 
here is that Latin theology, influenced by an inexact trans- 

' Tertull., Adv. Marc. iii. 14: Lex et Evangelium; Adv. Hermog., 45 : 
Prophetae et apostoU. 

* Clem. Alex., Strom., iii. 445 : vifMt »») ff^^rm «■»» «■« tuayyixl^; v. 561 : 

3 Jeremiah xxxi. 32. 

* Matt xzvi. 28 : «ctivn haim^ novum tegtamentum (for novum foedus). 
s 2 Ck>r. iii. 6 f ; Gal. iY. 24 f ; Heb. viii. 8, Ix. 15, etc. 
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lation of the Greek word, gave predominance to a term of 
jurisprudence which was foreign to the thought of the 
original, and which soon became the equivalent of the terra 
before in use/ although the remembrance of the primitive 
value of these diverse expressions was not at once lost* 
Later this remembrance was lost, and the name Testament 
for the collection itself was finally consecrated in such a way 
that the older and more logical terminology disappeared.' 

The order in which the various books contained in the 
two collections of the New Testament were arranged, was 
not everywhere and always the same. This fact is of little 
importance in itself; still it may serve to prove that the 
collection was not made at a very early date and by a 
superior ecclesiastical authority, but, successively, according 
to necessities and means and no doubt in several places at 
once. It would be dilScult otherwise to explain how the 
lists came to vary in this respect. 

As to the four gospels the canon of which was the first to 
be closed, the order of the books as we have it now in all 
our editions, was fixed £rom the second century,^ but it was 
not the only one in use. For, if the place assigned to each 
evangelist at first was determined by the supposed chrono- 
logical sequence of the dates of their gospels, it was 
perhaps more natural still that care should be taken of the 
respective dignity of the authors in such a way as to give 
the apostles the precedence over their disciples." The latter 
arrangement, in which John follows Matthew and Mark 

' Instrumentum, tW, quodmagis ttsiU est dicere, testametUum (Tert., Adv. 

Marc iv. 1). Novum tegtamerUum (Tert., Adv, Prax. 15). Utrumque 

testamentum (Tert., Depudie. 1). 
' Totum instrumnUum utriiMque testametUi (Tert., De pudic. 20). I 

3 Scriptura omnie in duo teetamefUa divisor est (Lactant., Inst, div^ iv, 20, 
* Muratorian dJanon ; Iren., iii. 1. § 1. Clem, and Orig., apud, Eueeb., 

Ti. 14, 25. Jerome, Vulgate, etc. 
5 Cofnttituimus evangeUcum instrumetOum Apostdos autores habere . , , et 

Apostolicos, cum Apostclis et post Apostolos . . . Nobis fidem ex Apostolis 
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comes last, was preferred, as it appears, by the Latin Church. 
At least the oldest Western MSS. follow it implicitly. It is 
also the order of the Gothic version, and down to the ninth 
century it was preserved in the Greek copies. A modifica- 
tion of it was introduced in another series of documents in 
which Mark stood third and Luke last, and this order pre- 
dominated in the East till the fifth century, so much so that 
some modem critics have preferred it for their editions of 
the Greek New Testament. 

The thirteen Epistles of Paul do not always follow each 
other in the same order as I have already had occasion to 
remark in speaking of Marcion and the Muratorian Canon. 
Still, notwithstanding the diversity of the lists preserved for 
us by the Fathers or in the manuscripts, a certain uni- 
formity is observable in so far as they are nearly always 
arranged so as to form three groups, the members of which 
are kept distinct The fii-st group is composed of the 
Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians and the Galatians, 
and these always stand first in the collection ; the second 
group includes the five short epistles addressed to various 
churches, Thessalonians most frequently coming last in it, 
sometimes first' or third.' Finally, the last group embraces 
the epistles addressed to individuals, and in regard to this I 
have already noted some variations. It is not yet time to 
speak of the place to be given to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
since it did not form part of what was called the Apostle at 
the end of the second century. 

Johannea et Matthaetu insinuantf ex Apostolicia Lucas et Marcus instaurant 
(TeitalL, Adv. Marc, iv. 2). 

' Codices VerceUensis, Veronensis, Briodanus, Corheiensis, CanUtbrigietuis 
Palaiinua [For some account of these MSS. of the old Latin versions, see 
Smith's Diet, of the Bible, iii. 1692 f. and Scrivener's PUUn IfUroduciUmj 
pp. 2o6 f.] 

° Codd, DecreU GeUisii, various readings. 

3 Augustine apud Cassiod. 2>ti;jn. led., ch. 13. — The Albigensian Version, 
Lyons MS. 
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In regard to the Catholic Epistles, the question is more 
complicated. When once their number had been brought 
up to seven, there was first this great diversity in the 
arrangement that the East assigned the first place to James 
and the West to Peter ; then the others were placed in every 
possible form of mathematical combination and permutation 
by the various authors and churches, which is one more 
proof that the collection was closed gradually and that 
opinion was fluctuating. At the same time these are facts 
of no importance to us at this moment. For the period 
under consideration, there can be no question about fixing 
the rank of these epistles, for the simple reason that they 
were not yet in a collected form. We found Tertullian 
attaching the Epistle of John to the Apocalypse ; we found 
in the same writer, in Irenaeus and in Clement, scattered 
quotations taken from the Epistles of Jude, of Clement, of 
Barnabas, from the first of Peter, and the second of John, 
which books undoubtedly did not form with one another one 
single collected work. I readily admit that each of these 
Fathers placed entire confidence in the writings of which 
he thus made use, and accorded to them the same authority. 
I believe simply that they possessed these epistles only as 
isolated writings,^ and that copies of the Scriptures which 
did not include them aU, perhaps even those which did not 
include any one of them, were not generally regarded as 
incomplete. It is no less probable that these diverse epistles, 
admitted in greater or less number into the sacred collection, 
were finally added to it under a special name. 

This special name, which I have already employed, has 
been variously explained. The term catholic is undoubtedly 
opposed to heretical f but in this sense it would not have 

' That is a plain inference from the incontestable fact that each Father 
cites different epistles. 

' Eiiseb., Hist, ecd., iii. 3, iv. 23, without distinguishing between the 
apostolic books and others. 
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f 

been resei'ved for the epistles in question to the exclusion 
of those of FauL For the same reason^ it cannot be taken 
here as meaning writings received by the Churches or recog- 
nised as sacred Scriptures.^ The true signification of the 
word is indicated by the etymology alone. They are letters 
with a general destination, a characteristic all the more 
strongly marked as the Pauline epistles were all addressed 
to special churches or persons. Thus, the First Fpistle of 
John is named the catholic, to distinguish it from the two 
others which are addressed to single individuals.' The 
same designation was used for the letter written by the 
apostles from the conference at Jerusalem,' and for that of 
Barnabas.^ In all these cases, the historical sentiment pre- 
dominated over every other consideration. Not till later 
did the name Catholic Epistles become merely a conven- 
tional term for the non-Pauline epistles inserted in the 
Canon.'. In this sense the two short Epistles of John pre- 
sented no difficulty. The same fact also explains why the 
Epistle to the Hebrews never figured in the number of 
Catholic Epistles, among which it should have been placed 
from its nature and title. When it was admitted into the 
canon, it was everywhere received as a Pauline epistle; and 
it was not admitted till a date at which the terminology 
was definitely fixed, as I have just said. Still the primitive 
meaning of the word was never completely lost.* The 
name Catholic Epistles was not adopted by the Latin 

' Euseb., ii. 23, even speaka of Catholic Epistles which were not re- 
ceived. 

' DionyB. Alex, apud Euseb., vii. 25. Orig.» passim, 
• ^ Acts XV. Clem. Strom,, iv. 512.. 

^ Origen, Contra Celsum, i. 63. 

5 Euseb., ii. 23 ; vi. 14. 

^ Leontius de Seclis {Scec. vL), ch. 2 : »«^«Xi»«i iMx4fii^»9 ivui»9 •» wfU 2v 

Z^Mf lyfm^n0M9, it ai r»d ncvXco^ 4lXA« nmfiXsy trpis itdtra, — ^According to a 

Scholiast, the Epistle of James is put first trt rrjs rw n'trfv t^rnhxuborifm Wri^ 
{CoteUrn PP. ap. protf, in Bam, ) 
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Church, which preferred to call them carumiml epistles — i.«., 
recognised as apostolic. This term, to which I shall have to 
return, prevailed at the period during which the seven 
epistles were received into general use.* 

But this digression has made us lose sight of the chrono- 
logical order of the facts ; I hasten to resume the thread of 
my narrative. 

' Cassiod, Div, led., ch. S. Pseudo-Jerome, Prolog, in Epp, can. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE THIRD CENTURY. 

The question of the Canon did not make much progress in 
the course of the third century. The collection, which 
generally included four gospels^ the Acts, the Apocalypse, 
thirteen epistles of Paul, and the epistles of Peter and of 
John, as already mentioned, was in some localities enlarged 
by the addition of several other writings, formerly neglected 
or put in the second rank ; but no official decision was any- 
where given in the direction of fixing definitely the choice 
and the list of the sacred books, and even the number of 
testimonies at our disposal for simply ascertaining the state 
of things at this period is very limited. This proves that 
the theologians of the day did not consider the question so 
pressing as we are inclined to suppose. Besides, most of 
the testimonies to be quoted firom this period are private 
judgments, individual opinions, as was the case also in the 
previous period, at most, only valuable information as to 
which books were received in certain localities. We must be 
specially on our guard against supposing that these opinions 
always exercised a direct and prevailing influence on ecclesi- 
astical usages. I have already stated, on the strength of 
the express words of Tertullian, that in this century there 
was no official declaration proceeding from a central authority 
(which did not exist), and that therefore the recognition of 
the apostolic writings and the order of those included in 
the usual collection were fixed by the traditional custom of 
the principal, and particularly of the most ancient churches. 
The critical or scientific studies of the learned, so far as any 
were carried on, were of very little weight From the 
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principal churches, the metropolitan, the collection naturally 
passed into all the churches of one particular province, and 
thus without difficulty considerable uniformity was estab- 
lished among them. 

This uniformity could not but show itself most of all 
in places where the apostolic writings were known and 
used only through a translation. I cannot be far wrong in 
saying that the need of a translation would be nowhere felt 
before the period when the nucleus of the collection had 
already been formed in the Greek Church, and for its use. 
It would be a singular thing that the Latin or Semitic 
Churches should, in this respect, have anticipated the 
Greeks, who were the depositaries and guardians of the 
books of the apostles ; besides it would be contrary to all 
we know of the propagation of the Gospel at that period, 
since contemporary writers affirm that it was propagated 
by the ministry of the living word, and that the Scriptures 
came later.^ I maintain, therefore, that the first translations 
made for the foreign churches, which had for a longer or 
shorter period been in existence, must have always included 
a certain number of books connected with one another by 
usage, and that the very idea of a special collection, closed 
and definite, must have been formed more readily and more 
distinctly in the minds of the Latin and Semitic Christians, 
who, from the very first, received an entire coUection of 
holy books, than in the minds of the Greeks, among whom 
time was needed to eff'ace the remembrance of the slow and 
gradual formation of the collection. To convince ourselves 
of the correctness of this observation, we have only to con- 
sider the difierence in standpoint and reasoning between 
Clement and TertuUian — the difference observable in 
the numerous extracts already given from these two 
writers. Hence it is not by mere chance that the earliest 

< Irenaeus, Adv, Jmct,, iii. 4. 
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attempt to fonn a complete and methodical list of the 
writings in the evangelical collection was not made in the 
Qreek but in the African Church, and dates from a period 
which cannot be much later than that of the first Latin 
translation itself. That is a second fact in strict accordance 
with what was stated above, and confirming in all respects 
my theory. 

At the other extremity of the Christian world, in the 
interior of Syria^ where Greek civilisation had not succeeded 
in crushing the national genius, we meet with another trans- 
lation into the vulgar tongue, which we must consider for a 
little. The precise date of its origin can hardly be deter- 
mined. The Syrians themselves attribute it to an apostle ;^ 
but no dependence can be placed on such legends. The 
common opinion of modem orientalists assigns it to the end 
of the second century, or to the first half of the third. The 
date of its origin is not of so much importance, when I can 
affirm that for hundreds of years the Sjndan churches were 
content with this work, although it was incomplete as com- 
pared with the final form of the Greek New Testament.' 
For this version, which soon acquired in the country and its 
schools an official authority, difiers in several points from 
the collections we have hitherto been considering, whether 
of the Greek theologians or the Latin churches. On the 
one hand, it does not contain the Apocalypse ; on the other, 
it adds to the Pauline epistles the Epistle to the Hebrews 

' The supposition that the idiom of this version is exactly that spoken by 
Jesns Christ may be pardoned in fathers more pious than learned ; it does not 
admit of more serious discussion. 

' In the Old Testament the Syriac Version fPesckiio) is limited to the 
Hebrew canon, arranged, however, in a peculiar fashion. Job comes 
immediately after the Pentateuch; Ruth stands between Canticles and 
Ecclesiastes ; the' latter is followed by Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; the 
minor prophets are inserted between Isaiah and Jeremiah. The collection 
ends with Daniel. At a later time, however, editions were published with 
various modifications. 
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as fourteenth and last, and puts the two epistles of Peter 
and John before that of James. There are here three inno- 
vations which demand closer consideration. The one that 
surprises us least, and is most easily justified, is the addition 
of the Epistle of James. We understand that in the East, in 
the neighbourhood of Palestine, in a sphere where Jewish 
Christianity might exercise a certain influence, this ancient 
work commended itself to special attention, whereas the 
churches under Pauline influence might neglect it, or even 
ignore its existence. It is to be observed, nevertheless, that 
its reception into the canon seems to have been due to an 
oversight, or, at least, to be connected with a mistake re- 
garding the person of the author. The special title which 
precedes the volume of the Catholic Epistles, in the 
ancient Syriac version, expressly says they were written 
by the three disciples who were witnesses of the Lord's 
Transfiguration on Mount Tabor. Now, without in- 
sisting on the point that the precise designation of the 
place is purely legendary, it is a fact that the James, 
who was there present, was the son of Zebedee and the 
brother of John, and in no case could he be the author of 
this epistle, no matter what opinion we adopt i*egarding the 
person of its author, or the number of apostolic personages 
bearing the name of James. Still, this shows that in the 
Church of Syria also, there was no intention of putting 
anything in the sacred collection except works belonging 
to immediate disciples of the Lord. For the same reason, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews figures here only because it was 
attributed to the Apostle Paul, and not as an anonymous 
but authentic monument of the teaching of the first century. 
I go further, and say that the insertion of these two epistles 
seems to prove of itself, notwithstanding the lack of all 
direct evidence, that they were received on an equal footing, 
and read in the Greek churches of Syria at the time when 
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the Syriac version was made. It is not at all probable 
that the collection contained in this version was formed 
in an independent manner, or even in contradiction to 
the usages among the nearest neighbours. This ought to 
be true, particularly of the Epistle to the Hebrews, any 
knowledge of which, especially in regard to the author s 
name, could come only from the Greeks. The omission of 
the Apocalypse leads me likewise to maintain that the re- 
action against this book had already begun among the 
Greeks at the date of the Syriac translation, or, at least, 
that the Eastern Churches no longer regarded it as a book 
suitable for the edification of the people, although the 
theologians favourable to Chiliastic views continued to set 
great store on it In any case, these facts justify the 
chronological place I have adopted for the document 
under discussion. If its origin were placed much earlier, 
the hesitations, the contradictions, the silence which I 
have elsewhere noted in regard to the books in question, 
would be inexplicable.^ 

Among the Fathers of the third century to be consulted, 
there is not one that can be compared to Origen, either for 
the number of interesting facts furnished by him or for the 
confidence inspired in us by his vast erudition. Still the most 
striking features in the mass of facts furnished by him are 
the uncertainty of the results, the want of precision in his 
point of view, and the facility with which he passes in 
turn from scientific discussion to popular usages. That is 
already visible in what he says of the Old Testament It 
will be remembered that the Greek Church was not at that 
time very sure of its choice between the Hebrew canon and 
the Septuagint The learned Origen does not put an end 

' The canon of the ancient Syriac version is not known simply by the 
existing MSS., which might be incomplete ; it is expressly recognised and 
confirmed by the Syrian authors of the centuries following. 

I 
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to this uncertainty. When enumerating the books of the 
Old Testament/ he fixes their number at twenty-two, which 
is the number of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and 
this suggestive parallel is repeated again and again by later 
authors.' But the order of the books is evidently of Greek 
origin, and foreign to the official form of the Hebrew canon. 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah are added to the other 
historical books, and these in turn are separated from the 
Prophets by FsaJms and the three books bearing Solomon's 
name ; Daniel figures between Jeremiah and Ezekiel, while 
Job and Esther come last. Further, when naming Jeremiah, 
the author expressly mentions his epistle, which gives ground 
for supposing that he acknowledged the canonicity of the 
Greek form of that prophet's book as well as of the books of 
Daniel and Esther. As to the apocryphal writings proper, 
he names in the passage quoted only the books of the 
Maccabees, which he distinguishes from all the others as not 
belonging to the catalogue of the twenty-two.' But we 
possess in the works of Origen two other writings containing 
much information on this point. His friend Julius Africanus 
writes him a letter regarding the story of Susanna, calling 
it a pure fable as it is not found in the Hebrew text, and 
declaring that nothing should be recognised as an integral 
portion of the Old Testament except what had been trans- 
lated from that original.* Origen, in a very lengthy reply, 
maintAina the opposite thesis, and defends the authenticity 
And even the inspiration of that story, as well as of the story 
of Bel and the Dragon, the Song of the Three Children, the 

' Sekcta in Psalmon, 0pp. ^ xi. p. 378, ed. Lomm. The whole passage is 
-transcribed by Eusebias, vi. 25. 

' The ennxneration itself is incomplete since the copyist has omitted the 
book of the twelve minor prophets, 

4 II Ififuistv r»7f IkXnfi fUTtfiXrJn irtif^ S^m riji ^mkauat }iaSn*iit piftri {Ep. 
Afric ad Orig.y ch. i In Orig. Oj>p,f xvii. p. lb.) 
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additions to the Book of Esther, and lastly, Judith and 
Tobias. He professes that the Jews might possibly have 
mutilated the text, and concludes by saying that the usages 
of the Synagogue should not prevail over those of the Church 
which makes no difficulty about using these books.^ This 
then was the traditional custom which to Origen could not but 
be an authoritative rule in conflict with historical science. 
After this it will not be surprising to find him elsewhere quot- 
ing the Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus,' and the books of 
the Maccabees, as the Scriptures, the Word of God,' and mak- 
ing frequent reference to them. Origen went further. He 
used even to admit that, outside of the Bible in books really 
apocryphal,^ there were inspired passages which the apostles 
with their own inspiration could easily discern and repro- 
duce, while other Christians, no longer enjoying that gift, 
would do better to avoid these books. By way of proof he 
dtes some passages from the New Testament, for which we 
search the Old in vain,' and he has not even a suspicion 
that the apocrypha, circulating in his time and containing 
these passages, may have themselves borrowed them from 
the apostles. 

The same phenomenon of a science, uncertain of its grounds 
and incessantly conflicting with an imperious tradition or 
with practical convenience, also appears in what Origen 
tells us of the order of the apostolic books. When dealing 
with the different statements found in his numerous works 

* Orig, ad A/rie., ch. 13, loc cU,, p. 42 : }/S^«7m ry Tvfiif 0^ xf*^^'"' • • 

> Qui liber apud nos inter Salomonis volumina ?uiberi solei (HonUl. IS in 
Numer,). 

3 iut X9y§t, acripturce {De princip., ii. 1, § 5. Homil. in Lev, L T. vi. ; 
in Jo.f ch. 19; in MaU., Tract, 31; Contra Cdsum, iii. 72; viiL 60. 
PhUocal, ch. 22. ) See in general the indices to his works. 

* iy eitraKpv^MSj in secrctis. See Prolog, in Cantic, 0pp. ziv, 325. Comm. 
in Matt, iv, 238 f. ; v. 29.) 

5 Matt xxiii. 37, xxvu. 9; 1 CJor. ii. 9 ; 2 Tim. iii. 8 ; Heb. xi. 37 ff; 
Acts vii. 51 f. 
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or preserved to us by Eusebius/ some have formed a theory 
that he contradicted himself at various epochs of his life, 
or even that those writings which no longer exist in the 
original were altered in translation. All things considered, 
there is no need of such expedients to understand his con- 
clusions. Everything is explained and reconciled, if we 
keep sight of what I have so often repeated — ^viz., that the 
canon of the New Testament was not closed in Origen's 
time, and that, along with the most entire submission to 
traditional authority when sufficiently established, there 
was room for independence in all questions not yet decided 
by custom. Let us turn our special attention to these 
questions. Thus, in regard to the Gospels, it is hardly 
necessary to prove that Origen in the most explicit manner 
declares the four generally received to be the only ones 
which can be and ought to be considered as inspired ; he 
founds his statements on the text of Luke's preface and on 
the authority of the church, which has made its choice 
among the great number that had come into existence.' 
Thus, too, the Acts written by Luke, and the thirteen 
Epistles of Paul which have long been gathered in one 
volume, need no longer to be mentioned, now or afterwards, 
as integral parte of the Scriptures posterior to Jesus^ and 
believed in the churches to he divine} For that matter 'all 

* Euseb., Hist, eccL, vi. 25. 

' Homil, i. tn Luc. (Opp, v. 87^ .' Ut sciatis rum solum qucUuor evangdia 
»ed plurima esse conscripta e quibtts haee qiuue hdbemus electa sunt et tradita 
ecclesiis ex ipso proosTnio Lucae cogiioscamu^. . . . Hoc quod ait: **co7iaU 
sunt,** latetUem habet accusationem eorum qui absque gratia Spiritus sancti 
ad scribejida evangdia prosUierunt, McUthaeus, MareuSf Joannes et Lucas 
non conati sunt scribere sed SpiHtu sancto pleni scrip6eru7it . . . Ecdesia 
qucUuor habet evangelia, haeresis plurima . . . Qualuor tanium sunt pro- 
hala . . . In his omnibus nihU aliud prchamus ni^ quod ecdesia, i.e., 
quatiior tantum evangelia esse recipienda, Comp. i. tn Joh,, ch. 6 (0pp. L 
p. 13). 

3 Covira Celsum, iii. 45 : The theological proof is given ««*• rSv ^rakeuHf 
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these books are designated by a common and distinctive 
name, which puts them in the same rank as those of the 
Old Testament They are the books of the Covenant, or, as 
Tertullian would have said, the books of the Testament} 
The use of the singular in this formula has special signific- 
ance, because it removes the last trace of any difference 
between the two parts of the sacred collection." The terms 
canon, canonical, terms of which I have already made 
occasional use by anticipation, did not yet exist apparently 
in a literary sense. By the ecclesiastical canon^ was still 
meant the traditional rule, the established and regular 
usage. 

But I am in haste to come to facts more unexpected. To 
begin with, Eusebius has preserved to us a very curious 
passage regarding the Epistle to the Hebrews. According 
to him, Origen said:^ "The style of this epistle does not 
bear the characteristics of Pauls ordinary diction. Paul 
acknowledges himself to be no practised writer, whereas 
this is classical in style, as all competent judges will agree. 
On the other hand, no one can fail to see that its thoughts 
are admirable and in no respect inferior to the apostolic 
writings which are generally recognised. I am therefore of 
opinion that the ideas are the apostle's, but that the form 
of their expression is due to some one who reproduced them 
from memory. Hence, if any church holds it to be Paul's, 
that church does not err, for the ancients had some grounds 

' r« Iv f^ )i«i^ii»f} fiifiXtMy mi \v1im.6n»»i ^i^Xm. The}' are the aaxne to which 
he aUo gives the name i/iaXayev/uvm, t.e., the books which all the churches 
agree in accepting. 

^ This unity is expressly set forth (n irmkmk )Wii»« Jtf;^n rw ti>ayy%xi9») 
i. in Jo., ch. 15. 

3 ««y*ry lMMXnn»0rt*is (EuBcb., vi. 25.) 

* Euseb., loc, cU, : i ;^«^«»r«l^ rijs Xi^titf, . . . »u» X^qu ri Iv Xiy^ Ititrixh 
TtfO a^a^rcXw. . . . ttXXk Wrlf ^miivu rrit xV^t^s XXXn^tnirlfa, wat i i^ifrdfUfis 
upifttf ^fiwtmf ^itt^»fitt% SfMXsynrtu &v, ^aXtf n ttu trt rk funfMtrat r^t ItrifrcX^f 
(aufAtifti ten, »«2 «tf 2ii/ri^« viii a^a^rtXtxSf iftaXtyavfiifttf yfttfifAAriv, 
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for transmitting it to us as that apostle's. Nevertheless* 
God alone knows who wrote it, and on this point tradition 
mentions sometimes the name of Clement of Rome, some- 
times that of Luke."^ Clearly Origen here has had before 
him several opinions somewhat opposed to each other, and 
he is seeking to harmonise them in a more or less plausible, 
but quite arbitrary manner. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which in the West was attributed to Barnabas, was re- 
garded in the East sometimes as written by Paul, sometimes 
as a work by one of his friends or disciples, sometimes even 
as a translation made from a Hebrew original The Alex- 
andrine scholar is not aware of the first opinion ; he tacitly 
rejects the last, though it was that of his illustrious master, 
Clement; he cannot rely on the Eastern tradition, which 
had arisen simply from conjecture ; finally, his critical 
sagacity does not peimit him to assign it to Paul. But the 
high admimtion entertained by him for a book, which more 
than any other of the first century consecrates the theolo^cal 
and exegetical method which he makes the basis of all his 
studies, suggests to him a new theor}^ This hypothesis, made 
at a venture, seemed to reconcile the hesitations of criticism 
with the instincts of a popular opinion that was favourable to 
it, and was beginning to gain ground. In the works remain- 
ing to us, Origen makes very frequent use of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and cites it sometimes with Paul's name, some- 
times without it. In one passage,' he distinguishes it from 
the books manifestly canonical, and speaks of its author as 
an unknown person, at the same time adding that it could 
be proved to be by the apostle, though many persons dis- 
puted the fact 



I 

a • • • 



^iia^itmK»¥ «• r. A. 

' £pUt, ad Afric,, ch. 9. The facts given regarding the death of the 
prophets by him who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews (• 7^«>/^«f), i» 
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£usebius has also preserved another passage of Origen 
regarding the epistles of Peter and John, wherein, for the first 
time, there is some discussion of the two writings attributed 
to these apostles, which I have not yet mentioned. "Peter,'' 
it is there said, " on whom the Church of Christ is built^ 
left one single epistle which is generally acknowledged, 
perhaps a second, for this is doubtful John (besides the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse) left also a very brief epistle, 
perhaps a second and a third, for all are not agreed about 
their authenticity/'^ These three epistles are nowhere 
quoted in the Greek works of Origen ; when he speaks of 
the first of Peter, he calls it simply the epistle (in the singu- 
lar, without a figure) — the Catholic Epistle,' although the 
second is no less entitled to this epithet. But, in the Latin 
texts, we find allusions to this second epistle, and even 
direct quotations. 

The epistles of James and Jude, too, are quoted with 
some hesitation. The former is introduced as a work con- 
aidered to be by James,' and the author is described as a 
brother of the Lord,' which description, according to the 
ideas of the time, distinguished him from the Twelve. In 
the same way. Jude is very expUdtly caUed a brother of 
the Lord, and distinguished fix)m the apostles ; and for this 
reason his epistle, though recommended as full of celestial 
grace and quoted several times, is not included among the 
writings whose authority is indisputable." Here, too, the 
name of apostle is given to James and Jude in those works 

* Euseb., loc, eit. : nirft /*i»f i^irr^Xv* •/»«X«7«v/Kivf|y xMrMXiXMnn frr« 3t 

futi )f vri^«p« itftptfiaXXtrmt ytif. • • . *Jmm99ns, • . . iir«rriXnv itarv ixiytn frix*»*» 
l^rtt li *ml 2tuTifm9»al rfirnv'lirtl §u waivrtt ^«r2yyifr/«vf iJftu raurmt, 

9 For inatance : In Joh,, torn. vi. ch. 18. In Psalm 3 {Opp* xi. 420). — In 
Matt, vol. XV. ch. 27, there must also be read it^t rijg Uirfv iir<rr«x^f . 

3 4 f iff^itn 'l»Mti^v Iff'irriXJf (xix. f» «/bA., ch. 6). 

4 Tom. X. in Matt. ch. 17. 

s %t Tit irfi9MT» r^f *Uvim IvirriXqv (tom. xvii. in Mail. ch. 30). Comp. 
torn. X. ch. 17 ; xiii. 27 ; xv. 27). 
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of Origen, which have been preserved only in a Latin trans- 
lation. I do not on this account attempt to suggest that 
the translator knowingly and wilfully altered the text, though 
such a supposition is warranted by what we know of him. 
It is enough to say that, in Origen's opinion, the writings 
of the brothers of Christ, as well as some other epistles not 
yet consecrated by general and undisputed usage, might be 
used perfectly well for the edification of the faithful and for 
the requirements of theological discussion, along with the 
writings already included in the usual collection, al- 
though science could still draw a distinction between the 
two categories of books. This explains how, in certain of 
Origen's works, more practical in their tendency and exist- 
ing only in translation, we find an enumeration either of 
eight apostolic writers, or of twenty-seven books of the 
New Testament. Thus, in his thirteenth homily on Genesis, 
when speaking of the pits dug by the servants of Abraham 
and Isaac, he compares the former to the authors of the Old 
Testament, and the latter to the four evangelists and the 
apostles, Peter, Paul, James, and Jude. Thus, too, in his 
seventh homily on Joshua, the same personages sound the 
trumpet to overthrow the walls of the mystical Jericho, a 
symbol of paganism, and in such fashion that Peter and 
Luke hold two trumpets, John five, and Paul fourteen. 

Our theory removes other difiiculties arising from the 
supposition that Origen placed on the same level all the 
writings we have just been discussing. If he had done so, 
his canonical collection would have been not Only (as is 
believed) quite as complete as the others, it would have 
been still fuller ; for he complacently quotes several other 
books, using the same formulas, sometimes pious, sometimes 
hesitating. Thus the Epistles of Clement and Barnabas 
do not appear to him less worthy of attention than they 

' For instance : De Princ, iii. 2. Comnu in Rom, iv. 8, v. 1. 
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did to his predeoessora He identifies the former of these 
authors with a personage recommended by Paul, and in 
this fact finds an additional motive for attributing to it a 
certain authority ;^ the second is even quoted, along with 
Luke and Paul, in support of a theme under discussion. 
But above all he extols the Pastor of Hennas on many 
occasions and has no doubt of its inspiration, though he 
regrets that every one is not of his opinion.' He is not 
equally convinced of the reality of the claims of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, or the Acts of Paul ; still he understands 
that others may value these books, and of this circumstance 
he a\ia.ils himself to quote them in their tum.^ Nor are 
these quotations unimportant, such as we are making daily; 
he attributes to them an authority which, if not absolute 
(for that belongs only to the homologumena), is at least 
relatively superior to every other. Origen knows very well 
how to distinguish from these books others which deserve 
no credence and usurp titles not belonging to them. Thus, 
for example, he discusses very sensibly the value of a book 
called the Preadii/ag of Peter, which was in circulation in 
his time, and he refuses to recognise any authority in its 
teaching.^ While speaking of this work, he is even led to 
make a scientific classification of the works which might 

' Vol. yi. in Joh,, ch. 36. 

» ContraCel8.il 63. 

3 QtuB 8criptura mihi vcUde tUilis videtur et ui ptUo divinitua irutpirata 
{Comm, in Rem, Book x. ch. 31). *tfo»i9ti U rn U »Xff rif Yf»fn •*» irmfk «««■< 
)i ifMktywftiffi ttPM turn (in Matt, voL ziv. ch. 21). Qui a TwnnuUis contemni 
videtur (De prine, iv. 11). Ck>mp. Horn. 1 in Psalm xxxvii. HoTn, 8 in 
Num, In Luc, horn. 35. 0pp. v. p. 218. 

* i7 Tig ^afA%lxirat (Hom. in Jerem. zv. 4). i7 r« ^ikdv «'«^«3i;^ir/«< (vol. 
xz. inJoh., ch. 12. Comp. Deprinc,, ii. 1, § 5). 

s MtifvyfM nir^fv, dodrina Petri {De prine., prefacej § 8). Bespondendum 
quoniam ille liber irUer ecdesiasticos non habetur et oatendendum quia neque 
Petri est ipsa scriptura neque aUeriua cutuapiam qui Spiritu Dei fuerit in- 
apiratus. 
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claim to serve as a rule for the church. He distinguishes 
them into three categories: those that are authentic (legiti- 
mate), those that are suppositious (bastard), and those that 
are partly both (mixed), t.e., that may have, in spite of their 
general apocryphal character, elements of a value incontest- 
ably superior.^ Authenticity, or legitimacy, as may be seen» 
is not taken here in an exclusively literary sense. 

The School of Alexandria of which Origen was the most 
learned and most brilliant representative, was in an em- 
barrassing position in regard to a book of which no special 
mention has been made in these last pages. We have seen 
that at a very early period the Apocalypse was held in 
special, even exceptional, regard ; that, as a prophetic book^ 
it was the first of all the writings of the first oentuiy to be 
i-anked by theology with the inspired Scriptures. This 
exceptional position was retained by it so long as Chiliasm, 
or the belief in the coming of the thousand years' reign of 
the elect, prevailed in the church and was admitted by the 
principal theologians. But towards the end of the second 
century a reaction had set in against this belief, which had 
grown more and more materialistic, and the Alexandrine 
Fathers in particular laboured for the spread of more 
spiritual views regarding the general essence of Christianity, 
and specially regarding the last things. The Apocalypse^ 
which was eminently favourable to the views already cur- 
rent, must have given them trouble, and, as traditional 
opinion seemed to put its claims beyond all attack, the 
Alexandrines had recourse to an interpretation which caused 
the eschatological predictions to disappear, leaving only 
allegorical pictures of the present state of humanity or of 
the church. Origen most of all gave support to tliis kind of 
interpretation which soon prevailed in the church.' Still 

ziv. w Joh.) 
» See Origen, Deprinc., ii. 11, § 6. In MaU. 0pp. , iv. 307. 
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the new method met with opposition, and an Egyptian 
bishop, named Nepos, published a volume of criticism against 
the Allegorists^ which made much noise, as it frankly re- 
asserted the literal meaning of a book which up to that 
time had been so highly prized by Christians. The most 
learned of Origen's disciples, Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria^ 
made extraordinary efforts to remove this opposition ; he 
Iield public conferences with the partisans of Chiliasm, and 
wrote besides a treatise "On the Promises,"^ of which 
Eusebius has preserved several very interesting fragments. 
Among other points, we find in them that Dionysius, while 
professing respect for a book which othei's before him, he 
says, had rejected as unworthy of an apostle and had attri- 
buted to a heretic, tries to establish a doubt regarding the 
person of the author. He alleges various reasons for not 
identifying its author with the author of the Fourth Gospel 
and of the Epistle, and he concludes that probably another 
apostolic personage of the name of John, either Mark or 
rather a certain presbyter of the Church of Ephesus whose 
tomb was still to be seen in that city, wrote this Apocalypse. 
He does not^ however, dispute its inspiration. I shall not 
discuss here the value of the arguments of Dionysius, 
which recall those adduced by Origen in support of his 
theory regarding the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 1 shall insist 
only on the onp fact of the sudden change of opinion in 
regard to the Apocalypse, and of the effect which this 
change produced on its canonical authority. There is here 
every proof that it fell into neglect and disesteem, so soon 
as the current began to withdraw from the hopes that had 
formerly excited the visionary enthusiasm of the first gene- 
rations. The book was bound to follow the fate of the ideas 
consecrated in it, and the allegorical interpretation, the busi- 

' 'EXtyx^ itXKnyifivrZf ap. Euseb., Hist, ecd. viL 24. 
* flri^i iwMyyiKuiv (Eusebius, loc. cU.) 
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ness of scholars only, could do no more than hinder the people 
from turning away from the prophet when they had ceased 
to believe in the prophecy. But if this were the case, as no 
one can doubt, what is to be said of the basis on which 
finally the choice of the church rested when forming its 
sacred canon? On the one hand we have Origen recom- 
mending the inclusion of an epistle that was still doubtful, 
because its contents seemed to him excellent, while at the 
same time he confesses that he does not know who wrote it, 
and that the elegance of its style makes it impossible for 
him to attribute it to an apostle. On the other hand we 
have Dionysius advising the exclusion of a prophecy which 
had long been received, but was opposed in the letter to his 
theology, while he seeks for it a perhaps imaginary author 
who is to be responsible both for the solecism in form from 
which he wishes to relieve the apostle and for those peculi- 
arities in the subject-matter with which he is unwilling to 
burden his own conscience. But I hasten to add that the 
fate of those books did not depend on the individual opinion 
of our two learned theologians. They themselves felt the 
pressure of an opinion more generally entertained, before 
lending to it the support of their own personal authority, 
which was no doubt very powerful. We may conclude 
from all this that the tradition which, as we have seen, pre- 
dominated in the formation of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, did not rest necessarily and everywhere on primordial 
guarantees, on the testimonies of the first age ; otherwise 
these fluctuations of opinion would be inexplicable, and 
ecclesiastical usages could not have been modified from time 
to time in accordance with systems, nay, according to the 
taste of a particular age or school 

The Greek Church of the third century furnishes us with 
scarcely any more texts to be consulted on the history of 
the canon. A hundred years after Origen we shall find 
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things just where we left them. I simply remark that the 
testimonies, commonly fragmentary, which have come down 
to us from this period prove that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
appears to have been accepted without difficulty in the 
East as a work of Paul ; at least, there is no trace of any 
opposition on the point. Still, I shaU not leave the Eastern 
Church and pass to the no less interesting details furnished 
by the Latin authors, without calling the attention of my 
readers to a book which in its first form must belong to this 
same period, and which, for more than one reason, still presents 
matter of great historical interest. This is the famous com- 
pilation known under the name of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, a vast collection of laws and ordinances touching the 
government of the Church, worship, discipline, and similar 
subjects, intermingled with moral teachings. The apostles 
appear in it as a kind of legislative body, speaking in their 
collective name, and ruling with a sovereign authority all 
that concerns the wants and duties of the Christian common- 
wealth. It is, in truth, the earliest ecclesiastical code, and its 
importance is hardly lessened by the pretentious form in which 
it is drawn up. Modem scholars are generally agreed in as- 
signing the principal part (Books I-VI.) to the third century, 
while they make the appendices (Books VII., VIII.) a hundred 
years later. The passages therefore in this work, which 
relate to the history of the canon of the New Testament, 
ought to be mentioned here. In the first place, let me quote 
the place which the apostles claim for themselves in the 
economy of Providence. ** Every generation," they say,^ 
" has had its prophets who interpreted the will of God, and 
were the means of his call to repentance : before the deluge, 
there were Abel, Shem (sic), Seth, Enos, and Enoch ; in the 
time of the deluge, Noah ; in the time of Sodom, Lot ; after 
the cataclysm, Melchisedec, the patriarchs, and Job; in 

' Const Apoat, iL 55. 
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Egypt, Moses; among the Israelites, in addition to the 
latter, Joshua, Caleb, and Fhinehas, and others; after the 
Law, angels and prophets ; then, further, God himself by his 
incarnation in the Virgin ; a little before His coming, John, 
the forerunner ; finally, after His Passion, we, the Twelve, 
and Paul, the chosen vessel Witnesses of His presence 
irapov<r(af), with James, the brother of the Lord, and seventy- 
two other disciples and the seven deacons, we heard from 
his own mouth, etc/' Among the injunctions laid upon the 
Church, there is that of reading the Scriptures. Thus it 
is ordained^ that during the night preceding the Passover 
Sunday there shall be read the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms until cock-crow, then the baptism of catechumens 
shall take place, and the Gospel be read (r6 cvayycXioy). In 
another passage' a complete enumeration is made of these 
Scriptures : — ** The reader, placed in an elevated chair, shall 
read the books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chronicles, 
and the Return,' further, those of Job, Solomon, and the 
sixteen prophets. At the end of every two pericopes* an- 
other shall intone the Psalms of David, and the congregation 
sing the responses. After that there shall be read our Acts 
and the epistles of our fellow-worker, Paul, which he ad- 
dressed to the churches by direction of the Holy Spirit ; 
then a deacon or a presbyter shall read the Gospels which 
we, Matthew and John, have transmitted to you, and which 
the fellow- workers of Paul, Luke and Mark, have left to 
you." It will be observed that no mention is made here of 
any one of the Catholic Epistles or of the Apocalypse. This 
fact of itself, alone, authorises us in assigning an early date 
either to the composition of the book itself, or to the usages 

' Const, Apogt, V. 19. 
> Const. Apoet. ii. 57. 
3 Ezra and Nehemiah. 

* &f»y9«irfiMTd, It is evident that here only readings or extracts are under 
discussion. 
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which it consecrates. In another passage^ the faithful are 
put on their guard against the pseudepigrapha. It is not to 
the names they bear^ it is said, that we must give heed, but 
to their contents and spirit. Finally, in a passage of the 
appendix,' where he is speaking of the enthroning of the 
bishop, Peter prescribes also the reading of the Law, the 
Prophets, the Epistles, the Acts, and the Oospels, without 
entering into the details. We shall hardly go wrong if we 
see in these siunmary enumerations an index of the number 
of the volumes of Thich the sacred Ub«ry was composed, 
and the care bestowed on reading a portion from each volume. 
This supposition is further confirmed by the venerable us- 
ages of the Catholic Church and of the Lutheran Churches.' 
I shall be able to pass rapidly over the Latin authors of 
this century, for to them the canon of the New Testament 
seems to have remained in its primitive simplicity, and almost 
in the same state as we saw it in the Muratorian Canon. The 
most salient feature is the tenacity with which the West 
refused to recognise the Epistle to the Hebrews as the work 
of PauL This unanimous refusal is supported much later 
by an author all the more worthy of credit that he is hun- 
self of a different opinion.* The fact is proved in particular 
for the Roman presbyter, Caius, and for the Italian bishop, 
Ulppolytus, who has grown so famous in our days," but 
whose works are lost. In a fragment of Victorinus, bishop 

' ComL Apost, vi. 16. 

' Const. Apost, viii. 5. 

3 1 say nothing here of other paesages (i. 5, 6 ; ii. 5) where the 0. T. is 
more particularly spoken of; a distinction is there established between 
what has a permanent valae and what only concerns the Jews. 

4 Jerome, De Vvris lU,, ch. 59 : Apud Romanos usque hodie quan Pauli 
ap. non hahetvr. Gomp. Euseb,, Hist, ecd,, iii. 3, vi. 20. Placed at a 
greater distance and having no doubt a less complete acquaintance with the 
literature of the West, the latter expresses himself in a less decided fashion, 

«'«p« *Vmfuiimt rtgU 

5 Jerome and Eusebius, U. cc, 

^ Steph. Gobarns ap, Photius, Cod, 232. 
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of Petabium, in Pannonia,^ the number of the churches to 
which Paul is said to have written is expressly limited to 
seven, as to a sacred number. In the works of Lactantius 
there is no trace of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Later, when 
opinion had changed, attempts were made to explain this 
dislike of the early fathers to the epistle, by saying that the 
orthodox theologians were prejudiced against this epistle 
by the abuse which the heretics made of it. The Arians, it 
is said, appealed to the passage in iii. 2; the Novatians, 
who denied repentance to the renegade (lapsi), availed 
themselves of vi. 4 and x. 26.' But in what remains to us 
of Novatian himself,' no use is made of the epistle, and if its 
authenticity and authority had been acknowledged previ- 
ously, it is fax from probable that the orthodox « fathers 
would have sacrificed it, simply to get rid of an exegetical 
argument which was inconvenient to them. 

The most celebrated and the most important Latin author 
of the third century, the Bishop Cyprian of Carthage, will 
also give us most complete information on the state of the 
canon. In the Old Testament, he makes no difficulty about 
using the apocryphal books Tobias, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, 
the Maccabees, and he quotes them as inspired writings. 
As to the New Testament, the elements of which it is com- 
posed appear to him to be determined beforehand by mys- 
tical reasons The gospels are four in number, like the 
rivers of Paradise ; ^ Paul and John wrote each to seven 
churches as was prefigured by the seven sons spoken of in 
the song of Hannah.'^ The first of Peter and the first of 

« De fabriea mundif ap. Gave, Hist, Lit. 1720, p. 95 : postea (non fiisi) 
singularUms pencnis scripsit ne excederet modum septem ecdeaiarum, Gomp. 
the same. In Apoc,, p. 570, cd. Paris, 1654. 

' Ambrose, De Poenit, iL 3. Philastr., Haer, S9. 

3 Gallandi, jB»W. P.P., vol. ui. 

* GyprioD, Epp., 73. 

s Id., Dt Exhort, mart., ch. 2. Adv. Jud., i. 20. Gomp. 1 Sam., ii 5. 
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Jobn are the only Catholic Epistles known or quoted by 
Cyprian. 

I may add further that the Latin theologians were far 
from sharing that kind of antipathy against the Apocalypse 
which^ as we have just seen, sprang up and gained ground 
in the bosom of the Eastern Church during this same cen- 
tury. I quoted just now the testimony of Cyprian on the 
point. Hippolytus/ Victoiinus,' Lactantius, as partisans of 
Chiliasm, professed great veneration for this book, and this 
opinion was so predominant among the Latins that, as we 
have seen elsewhere, Lactantius exalts in the most emphatic 
manner the Sibylline prophecies, and does not hesitate a 
moment about placing them on a level with inspired writ- 
ings. The only author who is an apparent exception, is the 
presbyter Caius, an adversary of Chiliasm. According to 
Eusebius (Hist. eccL, iii. 28), Caius accused the heretic 
Cerinthus of having deceived the world by producing under 
the name of a great apostle, pretended revelations com- 
municated by angels. This passage has often been inter- 
preted as if it applied to the Apocalypse of John, which 
Caius would thus seem to have rejected and treated as an 
apocryphal work. But this is not stated explicitly, and 
above all Eusebius does not appear to have understood him in 
this fashion. The great apostle might very well be, either 
Paul or Peter ; at least this epithet was not given to John 
in the early church. 

' He had written a defence of the Gospel and the Apocalypse of John 
{Opp» ed. Fahricius, p. 38. Jerome, De Vir. iU., 61. Andreas, Prolog, in 
Apoc,), 

' Jerome, /.c, 18. The traces of Chiliasm have disappeared from his 
commentary in the recension which has come down to as. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FOURTH CENTURY — STATISTICAL RETROSPECTIVE. 

We have now come to the epoch in which Christianity^ 
having gained a decided victory over the old religion of the 
empire, and having no longer anything to fear either from 
a distrustful policy or from popular antipathy, was free to 
develop and organise itself in all directions according to its 
spirit and its needs. What use did it make of this freedom 
of movement which up to this time had been unknown ? 
We do not find that any advantage was taken of it for 
remodelling social institutions that had sprung up and 
developed in difficult times and under the blows of persecu- 
tion. It was left to time, to the instincts of future genera- 
tions, the exigencies of circumstances, the convenience of 
governments or individual interests, to modify these institu- 
tions, complete them, or adapt them to the genius of each 
epoch or country. That which predominated from the first 
day of the emancipation, so to speak, from the day after the 
last judicial murder ; that which occupied first the cultivated 
minds that could lead the way in thought, and then the 
masses; that which for centuries absorbed almost all 
the religious activity of the church, enslaved all its powers 
and finally exhausted them, was speculation, the infatua- 
tion for transcendental questions, the demand for defining 
metaphysical notions, for analysing them and drawing 
inferences from them ; in a word, for changing religion into 
theology and theology itself into a matter for the learned 
and for dialectics. This has a bearing on our special history 
inasmuch as all this work was begun, continued, and, so to 
speak, accomplished, at least in its most important and 
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most decisive parts, without the Church being in possession 
of a dear and precise theory regarding the standard of dog- 
matic truth, or of an official collection of the sacred books 
carefully limited and generally recognised. Not but that 
there were certain writings of the Old and New Testaments 
regarding whose authority all were agreed, and against 
which there could not be raised the least doubt, the least 
contradiction ; but the number and the list of these books 
were nowhere definitely determined; and, besides, there 
was a crowd of others whose claims were not verified, which 
were used neither uniformly nbr generally, and held a vague 
and fluctuating position between sacred and profane litera- 
ture, a position that might at aiiy time embarrass science 
and disconcert the faithfuL 

For the historian, this fact alone is enough to prove that 
the formation of the sacred collection was a matter of local 
custom, unconscious tradition, practical needs, relations 
more or less intimate, more or less accidental between the 
various churches. It waa in no sense whatever an inherit- 
ance from the apostolic age, complete and guaranteed from the 
first, and running no risk of alteration in its form or materials. 

But it is not my duty here to interpret the facts ; I have 
only to recount them and let them speak for themselves. 
What the modem historian can establish by the study of 
early writers and the analysis of the literary documents of 
the first centuries — viz., the absence of any clearly defined 
canon of Scripture at the Council of Nicsea, and the varia- 
tions of opinion regarding the various parts of our existing 
collections — ^all this was established through the same 
methods by the contemporary histoiian, who had himself 
been struck by the facts to which I now call attention, with 
this single difierence that he had them before his eyes, 
while modem science has had to begin by discovering them 
anew. 
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Eusebius of Caesarea (for my readers will have divined 
that I wish to devote this chapter to him) was the most 
erudite of the theologians of his day. K he leaves much to 
be desired as an exegete or an apologist for Christianity, ho 
had, on the other hand, one quality which was wanting in 
all his predecessors as in all his contemporaries, the instinct 
for historical research. I use the word instinct purposely. 
His ecclesiastical history is an invaluable collection of 
materials, the fruit of the most meritorious labour ; but it 
is nothing more. And we have reason to congratulate our- 
selves on this, for his notes acquire all the more interest and 
value that he is clearly incapable of blending them into a 
trae pragmatical history of the Church. What renders them 
most of all precious to us, is the very marked attention 
which he directs to all that concerns the history of the 
Christian Bible. He read a prodigious number of authors, 
for the most part now lost, and in the extracts he gives 
from their writings he never fails to note the use they made 
of Scripture, the list of books which they quote in passing or 
fully discuss, the judgments they pronounce on them. What 
is the reason of this anxiety? If we were still in possession 
of all these authors, would we not have more pressing ques- 
tions to address to them on the problems specially which 
occupied the age of Eusebius, the problems of dogmatic and 
speculative theology ? But, unless I am strangely deceived 
about the state of things at the beginning of the fourth 
century, it will not be difficult to explain why the bishop 
took so much care to register these numerous individual 
testwionies. Their relative value was all the greater that 
there nowhere existed any official declaration having an 
absolute value, no canon of a synod, no collective agreement 
among churches or bishops, no letter from a pope or mandate 
from a patriarch, and, above all, no apostolic decision. Of 
all these there is not the shadow of a trace in this long series 
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of literary notices, so painfully, so conscientiously amassed 
by a man who, after all, had not sought them from any vain 
curiosity, but with the distinct purpose of reaching some- 
thing certain. And, when all is done, the most positive result 
to which he comes is still uncertainty, and an uncertainty 
so great that he gets confused while making a statement 
of it. This may be seen ft'^m the analysis of his summary. 
He returns to this subject in several passages of his third 
book, to one of which, the twenty-fifth chapter, we must de- 
vote some attention. I am going to transcribe it entire and 
study it carefully, so as to institute a comparison between 
its parallel texts. Let me begin by saying that Eusebius, 
in the absence of any official list of the canonical writings 
of the New Testament, finds it the simplest way to count 
the votes of his witnesses, and by this means to distribute 
all the apostolical or pretended apostolical books into three 
categories : — (1) Those on whose authority and authenticity 
all the churches and all the authors he had consulted were 
agreed ; (2) those which the witnesses were equally agreed 
in rejecting ; and (3) an intermediate class regarding which 
the voters were divided. This division is certainly very far 
from being scientific ; as a matter of theory and dogma, it is 
even absurd ; but it is very pra<:tical, and, above all, it is 
one to inspire us with great confidence, whereas a more 
rigid and dogmatic classification might have seemed to us 
to be more the work of the theologian than of the historian. 
Further, the very terms used by Eusebius to designate the 
different classes of books are so far from being precise and 
clearly defined that they continually confuse the discussion, 
or rather the report he makes of the state of things. From 
his historical point of view, he wishes to call the books of 
the first category the homologumena} or books universally 

' *OfM\0ycvfi%ni^ anarriffmu^ Atafi^CkixTay Iv^tdhtta, This last term is un- 
translatable. Still, though a synonym with the three others, it clearly 
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recogniRed ; those of the second (i.e., of the intermediary 
class) the aiitilegomena} or contested books. But with 
these terms, which are perfectly clear and natural, he con- 
tinually mixes others borrowed irom a different order of 
ideas, and these other terms have contributed not a little to 
mislead modem scholars in the interpretation of his texts. 
I am thinking here chiefly of an expression which we have 
already met in Origen, but to which Eusebius gives a 
slightly novel meaning. He uses the term wJ^a, bastards^ 
(aifocrypha), not exactly for fictitious writings, psetutejii' 
graplui, works bearing falsely an author's name, nor, again, 
for books which are to be rejected from a dogmatic point of 
view, but simply for works which do not bear, so to speak, 
the stamp of canonical legitimacy, which are not warranted by 
the mass of votes as are those of the first class. I beg my 
readers to take note of this, and to remember, when reading 
the translation I am going to give of the texts from Eusebius, 
that this term illegitvnate, with its derivations, does not imply 
in the author's thought any reproach of literary falsification or 
dogmatic heresy, but simply states that there was no general 
ecclesiastical adoption of the writings, and that consequently 
they either were, or ought to be, held inferior. 

The following is the chief passage in which Eusebius 
sums up the facts he has been able to establish by his 
literary researches*: — '*Now that we have come to this 

says something more. It uot only afiirms the luianimity of their reception 
or use, but, no doubt, implies also the theological idea of a normal rule. I 
shall translate it in this sense : books of the Covcnajit, i.e., containing the 
testimonies or authentic documents of Revelation. But, as this privileged 
character given to certain books rested exclusively on a very ancient tradi- 
tion, it is understood that as a general thesis, it could only be attributed 
to the homologumena. 

' arrtXtyifAtfa, yftiptfta r»tt 9r«XX«?r. 

" Eusebius, Hist, cccl., iii. 25: ESXtyot Vlrrav^a yttt/iivevt »fa»t^\aw^^iat 
rAi ^nXttfiUat rrjt matnjt haf^Mtif ypa^dt. »ai In Ta»rt«p i» Wfmris rnf mytav rUt 
i^yytXUt* TtTfUHTuv. •Is imrai n riv xpiJ^ittv rZt at*, ypo-^^i /Atrk Si raurn* rd* 
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point in our narrative, it seems to us fitting that we 
should give a list of the Scriptures of the New Covenant 
regarding which there has been discussion. In the first 
rank we must place the sacred quaternion of the Gospels ; 
it will be followed by the book of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
after this we must rank the Epistles of Paul, and next to 
them we must receive that which is known by the name of 
the first of John, and likewise the Epistle of Peter. To 
these must be added, if it be thought right, the Apocalypse 
of John, to which we shall return. These are the books 
which stand in the class of those universally acknowledged- 
In the class of contested books, which, however, are recog- 
nised by most, it is usual to place the Epistle of James, the 
Epistle of Jude, and those which are named the second and 
third of John, whether they come from the evangelist or 
some other person of the same name. Among the illegiti- 
mate books we must rank the Acts of Paul, what is called 
the Pastoi', the Apocaljrpse of Peter, the epistle attributed to 
Barnabas, and the work entitled Institutes of the AposUea ; 
further, as I said, if it be thought right, the Apocalypse of 
John, which some reject, as I said, while others include it 

lUkvK$y »kiraXi»ri«f Wtr^iK&t alf il^^t rnv ^if/aifnt *lm6,9f» itftrifaf *al i/i^Uti rhf 
nirfttf »»f*0TUv iwtrr»\n*. Wl TtvTMt raurin, ityi patUtif rnw atr»»d\vy^if 'Ij^dtMu. 
. . . »al raOra /*iy i» ifnl\§y»vftiifif, rSt T »fTt\tytf»,ifn^ yviflfutv )' fvv •fA»tt T»if 
ir«XX«(«| II Xty^fAiffi 'Ia»4^^«v ^ipircu mal 4 *I«v)a, Ijn Tlirfv liirrt^a WirT»\n »al n 
wfuJ^tfiiim ^ivTtfa naX Tflrn *lg0drt»w ttrt rtS tdayytXjrTtv T»yx^****^^i ^"^^ *^^ 
irtftv ifM»fvfi»» l»Utf. '£f Ta!it fiftg uaraTvrdx^" *^^ '''^' IlavXfi/ «'f<i|i«f h yfa^f 
i Tf \ty$fti9t «'«i/*«Vt *al n AvcvdXv^if TlirfVy »at irfc$ r»vTtt n ^iff»,%fn Ba^ >dj3a 
\w^r^^\n, »al rUf itwrri\mt aX \%yifA%fat 2i3a;^oU* (trt ii, mt i^n^y h *lm6.ffu 
6.99»6,\in^tt, >< faviiff, fy Ttfttj is f^^i §JtT*Zei9 h'tft Vi \y»^f»0t r»ls «/EMX«y- 
•Pf*i9$tt, ^Itf, V If r»¥T*tt Ttus Mat ri »a/ *BfifaUtn tUiyyiXm MariKt^aK . • . 
ravra /aU irdrra rtt ktriKiyftkUmv &v ttn *AKLy»aUtf 2i »al rtirtv tfMtt to xard- 
X«yMr w^mttn/utoj itaMfltapru rdt ri «ard rnv U»Xfir«arri»fiv 9Ufd!ip^i9 itkn^iit »a2 
•vXdrrtirf sal mftfUK^ynftimt yfo^t »al rks dXXaf wufd rmiraty s^m IfitcJnfvt 
fut aXXd »al •m\iy»f*i9a(f Ifuts )) ra^d wXtlrrttt rSn i»»Xiir<arri««v ytyfrnm*- 
fititat* 7i>* ii^ivoi tx"f*** a^^dr rt rairag *al rdf Uifitart rmt a^trrSKmv it fit rtiv 
cufiTiMS* ^ft^tftfitpat, . . . ^/if «03' I* »«/«ff ai^d »aTara»ri«t, «XX' tiff dr««u 
wdtrn »al )v^ri^^ mufntTtirU*, 
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amongst the books universally acknowledged. Finally, 
some place in this category the Clospel acccording to the 
Hebrews, which the Jewish-Christians use by preference. 
All these books may be ranked in the class of those which 
are disputed. But we have been obliged to draw up the 
catalogue carefully, taking pains to distinguish the Scrip- 
tures that are true and authentic according to the traditions 
of the Church and are universally received, from the others 
which are not considered to be books of the Covenant, but 
are disputed, though known to most ecclesiastical authors. 
In this way we can draw a clear line between these books 
and others produced by heretics under the names of various 
apostles, such as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of 
Matthew, or the Acts of Andrew, John, eta, books to which 
no writer belonging to the legitimate succession in the 
Church has ever deigned to appeal, and which betray their 
apocryphal and heretical origin as much by their strange 
style as by doctrines opposed to the true faith. They 
should not be ranked even among the illegitimate books, 
but should be rejected as absolutely absurd and impious." 

This passage is exceedingly instructive, and we must 
pause over it for a little. In the first place, it is dear that I 
was right in saying that the author distinguishes three cate- 
gories of books. Those who persist in discovering four are 
misled by a prejudice founded on modem habits of thought. 
Eusebius expressly says that he wished to draw up the 
double catalogue of the homologumerui and the aniilegomena^ 
which have this in common that their credit is established in 
the churches, though in different degrees, by the votes of the 
doctors, and this he did that he might be able to distinguish 
them from the heretical books which are unworthy of any 
such honour. It is only by making this absolute separation 
from the last class, that he finds himself able to direct atten- 
tion also to the relative difference between the two first. 
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This difference, I repeat, does not depend on the tendency 
more or less orthodox of the teaching, on which point there 
^70uld certainly have been no compromise, nor on the 
author's personal opinion regarding the apostolic authenticity 
of each writing, but solely on the reception, more or less 
general, which these writings had in the churches, or rather 
on the testimonies, more or less unanimous, which the 
historian found in previous authors. Eusebius explains him- 
self after the same fashion in two other passages. Thus, in 
a passage where he is speaking of Peter, he distributes the 
writings bearing the name of that apostle into the three 
categories as indicated above, the first epistle being acknow- 
ledged and undisputed, the second disputed ; while the Acts, 
the Qospel, the Preaching, etc., are not reckoned at all 
among catholic works, as no ecclesiastical author grants 
them his suffrage.^ Then he continues * : — *' In what follows 
I shall take care to indicate the authors of each age who 
make use of any disputed book, and to report what they 
say both of the books of the Covenant or Scriptures 
universally received as well as of those which do not belong 
to these classes." Elsewhere he says, when finishing the 
part of his work relating to the apostolic age proper: — 
'^ That is what has come down to us relative to the apostles 
and their time, as well as to the Holy Scriptures which they 
left to us; to the books, which, though dinputed, are neverthe- 
less consecrated to public use in most of the churches; lastly 
to those which are absolutely apocryphal and contrary to the 
true apostolic faith."* Everywhere there are three classes 

^ I must retnm later to what this passage (iii. 3.) also says of the 
Apocalypse of Peter. 

' Euseb., Hist. eccL^ iii. 3 : wf»7»vmi H r^$ lrr»flaf irfifyv ^r^invftat 

rZf itrriKtyfAUtn, rlfa rt iri^} rSf ifitcJvMif »ai ift,«\»y»vftifttf y^a^Sv, »al SVa 
wtf) rUf fAfi TMtvrmv $ivr»is d^ru.*, 

3 Ihid,^ liL 31 : . . . . ** n »«raXiX«/«'««'iv nfiit ItfSv yftififtMrttf^ »mX rZv 
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and not four. The modem critics who have preferred this 
last number have been misled by the use which Eusebius 
makes of the word illegitimate, used by him as synonymous 
with disputed, dvTtk€y6tuvos, There has been unwillingness 
to recognise this fact, which, however, has been already 
established by the first passage copied above, and which 
will be amply confirmed by the detaUs to which we are 
now coming. 

Let me fiirst direct attention to this very curious &uci that 
Eusebius absolutely does not know what to do with the 
Apocalypse of John and the Epistle to the Hebrews. As to 
the former, we saw that he first places it among the books 
universally received, adding, however, this singular phrase : 
if it be thought right ; then, some lines lower, he returns to 
it and places it among the illegitimate (disputed) books, 
adding a second time his expression of doubt There is in 
this a want of precision and logic, I had almost said, a 
striking absurdity, which would be inexplicable if we did 
not know that in regard to this book there had arisen a 
conflict between ancient custom and recent tendencies, 
between the favour of primitive times and the disfavour of 
contemporaries. When applied to this sudden change of 
opinion, the classification of the historian was insufficient. 
We must not reproach him with calling the same book at 
once disputed and undisputed, since there prevailed unani- 
mity and disagreement, adoption and rejection, in two 
different and successive periods. And as he knows too well 
that this change in regard to the Apocalypse is only the 
consequence of another change which had taken place in the 
current of religious ideas, he does not venture to pronounce 
a decided opinion, but leaves his readei*s free to follow their 
own personal sympathies. 

As to the Epistle to the Hebrews, Eusebius is in a 
similar, though less embarrassing position. His general 
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catalo^e does not name it in any of the three categories. 
As it is impossible to suppose that a writer of the fourth 
century should have been able to avoid considering it, we 
may rightly infer that in this passage he includes it with-, 
out special mention among the Epistles of Paul, the num- 
ber of which he does not specify. As an actual fact, their 
number is elsewhere given as fourteen, and that in terms 
showing that the author entirely adopts this calculation. 
Still he adds : ''It is right at the same time to mention that 
several reject the Epistle to the Hebrews, on the ground 
that it is disputed by the Church of Rome as not Pauline." 
Here it is at once evident that Eusebius agrees with the . 
Greeks who in his time commonly attributed this epistle to 
the apostle Paul, and for this reason he has no hesitation in 
ranking it among the undisputed books. He mentions the 
opposition of the Latins without attaching any great 
weight to it in the balance of his criticism. In another 
place, however, his impartiality makes him rank it among 
the disputed books, between Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus on 
the one hand, Barnabas, Clement and Jude on the other^. 
His personal opinion is that Paul wrote it in Hebrew and 
that Clement translated it into Greek;' he professes to 
prove this by the similarity between the style of the 
anonymous epistle and that of the bishop of Home, in which, 
he adds, there are many phrases borrowed from the former. 
The Epistles of James and Jude were, in the passage 
quoted above, reckoned among the disputed booka This 
description is repeated several times regarding the latter.^ 

' Ibid.f iii. 3 : rw il navX«v 9rfSin\§t nal «u^i7f al Sixarirra^if. «« yi ^f|» 
rntt n0trn»ari riit irfig 'Efi^Utfty xfis riji 'PmfialMv lumXn^'ULg •>$ fih IlavXav tora* 
airn* JitriKiytrku f^ravri; , •d limatw JiytttiK 

' Jbid,, vi. 13 : . • . mit» r«» «»r«Xiy«^if«» ypa^Sf' rrjf n \ty»fA»fn( Z«X«f&- 
Srrt e^^Ukt «ai r^t 'liirw r»» ^fdx^ mal T^t ^f§i 'EfifaUvt WirreXiiti rijt rt 
haffdfia »al K\nfiurr»t *a2 *lovia, 

3 Ibid., iii. 38. * Ihkl, vi. 13, 14. 
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Both are mentioned further in another passage which we 
cannot overlook. After narrating at length the history 
and martyrdom of James^ the brother of the Lord, Eusebius 
adds/ ** It is to him that the first of what are called the 
Catholic Epistles is attributed. It should, however, be 
known that it is illegitimate. Only a few ancient authors 
mention it, as well as that other which bears the name of 
Jude and also stands among the Catholic Epistles. Still we 
know that both are used along with the others in most 
churches." This passage is specially interesting because it 
furnishes us with the last piece of evidence that the terms 
illegitimate and disputed have with Eusebius exactly the 
same meaning. He does not mean to say that the Epistle 
of James is a work forged, or heretical, or unworthy of 
being read by the faithful ; on the contrary he attests that 
it was read and recommends it ; he expresses no doubt re- 
garding the person of the presumed author, but he knows 
that all the churches do not regard it as a hook of the first 
rank, no doubt because it is not by one of the twelve, and 
he mentions this lack of the highest legitimacy. 

In this same class of books of a second rank, Eusebius 
also put, as we saw, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Pustor^ 
the Acts of Paul and the Apocalypse of Peter. Elsewhere 
he adds to these the Epistle of Clement. All these 
writings, I repeat, have their place in this list by the same 
title as the five disputed Catholic Epistles. I have just 
quoted a passage in which the Epistles of Bai*nabas and 
Clement are enumerated among the disputed books, be- 
tween the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of Jude." 
In the same place this classification is repeated almost in 

' Ibid.f ii. 23 : «S n vptirn tUv «v«/tia^«/»ivAry M.m$»K»M,iit WtrrtTJi* iTvcu X/yirou. 
irrin Si ttt teitutTcu fitf. . . . ifittg )> UfAtf mal rauTot ^ird rSif \§iwin It wKiirrfut 

" vL 13 (see Note 2 on the preceding page). 
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the same tenns.^ Elsewhere he even says, when speaking 
of Clement: "There remains of him a great, admirable 
epistle, written in name of the Church of Rome to the 
Church of Corinth, and universally acknowledged. "We 
know that it has from an early date been publicly used in 
most churches and is so still in our day."' Here, then, is 
the same Epistle of Clement raised to the rank of the un- 
disputed writings;* there were so many opinions in its 
favour, and such was the general use made of it ecclesias- 
tically in the fourth century. The Acts of Paul are de- 
scribed, in a very favourable manner, as not undisputed/ As 
to the Pastor, it should be known, says Eusebius, that it 
meets with opposition : it cannot therefore be placed among 
the undisputed books ; others, however, consider it indis- 
pensable for elementary teaching. For this reason it is 
used in the churches, and I see that several veiy early 
authors make use of it.' The only point on which Eusebius 
contradicts himself, is regarding the Apocalypse of Peter 
which he puts sometimes among the disputed books, some- 
times among the heretical books ; • and even here he is only 
repeaitng the divergent opinions of his predecessors with- 
out reconciling them. 

What now is the conclusion to be di-awn from aU these 
facts ? Are we to place in our canon of the New Testa- 

' vi. 14. Clement of Alexandria in his Outlines {'T^rrruirtirus) passes in 
review all the canonical Scriptures, not neglecting the disputed books: 
fifiii rdf AfrikiyafAifot woftSJin^ rnt *T«v)a ^iyi^ *oX rdy Xuwbit »cJ»\t»iLg l«'irr«Xd(, 
rifv ri Ba^>d/}a »a2 rhf nir^^v \ty»f*iffif a^utdXv^tp, 

' iii. 16 : Ttvrtu rw KXfifiitrref iffXtytvftifti fUa irtrrtKn ^iftrcu ftiy6\n t% »al 
iavfuula, . . . ravrnv Ir ^rktUrmt ixxXnWouf i^rl r«u smvaD Si^ii^riiv/toivfrr rdXoj 
ri ««i »»f nfus mir^df tyfmfttt, 

3 iii. 3S : . ■ . • t«» KXnfuyrtiy •» r^ avttfAtXtyftfitify <r«^d irarit. 

* iii. 3 : «t^I ^^» rht Xty^fiivat avrsv irfd^uf U a9Mf^tXi»T0tt irmpUXn^a, 

3 Ibid. : lrri§9 in Mml rwrt vrfig fUf Ti*Sf «yr«Xf\f»rci, h* «0f «^» Av it i/utoXoyv' 
vpAwtt rtitln, v^* irtfvf )• «ra7»«i«r«r«T tts f^dXtirra iu rrotx^tttrivt it^mymytxrft 
xixptrmt, Siif if^ti nal tr iMnXtifiatf t^fitf airi 2»)fi^«^/fv^i»«*. x. r. X. 

^ Compare the passages quoted above, iii. 3 and vi. 14. 
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» 

ment the Acts of Paul and the Epistle of Clement, or. are we 
to reject the Epistle of James and the Apocalypse ? By 
no manner of mean& But the statements of Eusebius^ so 
positive, so impartial, so rich in facts which without him 
would have been lost, show us plainly that the Church in 
the middle of the fourth century did not yet possess any 
official canon, clearly defined, closed and guaranteed by 
any authority whatever; that usage, differing in different 
localities, nay, according to individual tastes, was still the 
decider of many questions ; and neither the literary authen- 
ticity, nor the name of the authors, alone guided custom or 
determined whether a book was te be received or rejected. 
Let me make my meaning clear. So far from refusing to 
certain books the glory of having had a place formerly in 
the collections commonly used or the right of having a place 
there still, I maintain that in the time of Eusebius these 
collections were in part much more extensive than they are 
in our day. 

For this statement I can produce documentary evidence. 
The Codex Sinaiticus, which is reckoned the oldest MS. 
existing of the Greek Bible, includes in the Old Testament 
the Apocrypha, and in the New Testament the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Pastor. The Codex Alexandrinus in the 
British Museum likewise contains an Old Testament com- 
plete, and in the New Testament Clement of Rome.^ These 
are documents which may go back te the age of Eusebius, and, 
if they are not to be considered so old, they would furnish 
still better proof of the persistence of certain custems so differ- 
ent from ours. It must not be forgotten above all that these 
fine copies in large size on parchment were not made for in- 

* There exiatB no other ancient MSB. containing the N.T. complete. 
The Codex Vaticanua is incomplete from the beginning of the ninth cliapter 
of the Epifltle to the Hebrews ; the Pastoral Epistles and the Apocalypse 
are wanting in it, and it is impossible to say whether all these books, or 
perhaps more, were contained in it when complete. 
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dividuals, but for use in churches. Here is another proof 
better still. The Codex Claromontanus^ now placed in the 
National Library at Paris, and including the thirteen 
Epistles of Paul, written by a hand belonging to the seventh 
century, presents at the end of the text the copy of an old 
complete list of the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
with the number of lines in each book, what was then called 
a stichometry.^ In the Old Testament, the historical books, 
enumerated in their usual order down to Chronicles, are 
foUowed by the Psahns and ihejive books of Solomon,* then 
by the sixteen prophets, the three books of the Maccabees, 
Judith, Ezra,' Esther, Job, and Tobias. When dealing with 
such a confused medley, we cannot but acknowledge that 
the church in which or for which the collection was made 
up in this fashion, had no idea of the original diversity of 
the books which are here enumerated promiscuoudy. The 
New Testament first presents to us the four gospels (the 
number is expressly given) in the following order: — Matthew, 
John, Mark, Luke; then come the Epistles of Paul (no 
number indicated) to the Romans, two to the Corinthians, 
to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, two to Timothy, to Titus, 
to the Colossians, to Philemon, two to Peter. This last 
piece of information is evidently due to the carelessness of 
the copyist, who continued mechanically the preceding 
formula. The omission of the Epistles to the Philippians 
and to the Thessalonians can only arise from a similar 
cause. Then follow the Epistle of James, three of John, the 
Epistle of Jude, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Revelation of 
John, the Acts of the Apostles, the Pastor, the Acts of Paul, 

' The flame list is also found in the Codex Sangermanensis which is now 
at St. Petersburg, but which is only a copy of the Codex Claromontanus. 
It is reproduced by Coutelier, in his edition of the Apostolic Fathers i. p. 6, 
£L Simon, Hist, du TexU du N. T. p. 423, and other authors. 

' Including, as is weU known. Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. 

3 Under this name is always included the book of Nehemiah. 
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and the Revelation of Peter. These three last books are 
exactly those which we saw Eusebius place among the dis- 
puted books along with James, Jude, etc. As to the Epistle 
of Barnabas, we cannot doubt that we have here our Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which used to bear that name in the 
African Church, and which would otherwise be omitted in 
this list. The Codex is Grseco-Latin, and belongs to the 
West. A later hand has added the text of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews after the catalogue which we have been dis- 
cussing. 

But let us leave the manuscripts, though they are some- 
times more important and more eloquent witnesses than the 
Fathers themselves; I shall return to them in connection 
with the period of the Middle Ages. We are not yet done 
with Eusebius. The history of this author presents a 
curious fact. About the year 332, the Emperor Constantino, 
wishing thoroughly to organise the Christian worship in his 
capital, applied to the bishop of Caesarea, asking him to get 
fifty copies of the Bible made by practised scribes and 
written legibly on parchment. At the same time the 
emperor apprised him in a letter still preserved to us,^ that 
everything necessary for doing this was placed at his com- 
mand, among other things two public carriages. Eusebius, 
tells how he acquitted himself of his commission by sending 
to the emperor magnificent volumes composed of double 
sheets in sets of three or four, and that he received the 
thanks of the prince. Two public carriages for fifty Bibles ! 
that gives us some idea of the dimensions of the work, and 
confirms what I said above regarding the number of the 
volumes which were to be found in a complete collection. 
The simplest calculation leads me to think that these were 
complete Bibles, the Old Testament being included. The 
emperor asks for fifty aandna of the Holy Scriptures ; this 

' Eusebius, Vita Const., iv. 36, 37. 
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word should not be translated volumes (otherwise the car- 
riages must have been miserable vehicles), but sets ofvolv/mes^ 
copies complete and properly arranged. At this point, how- 
ever, an interesting question arises, the most important of 
all, and to this the text of Eusebius gives no reply. The 
emperor asks for fifty copies of the Holy Scriptures, " those 
which you acknowledge to be the most necessary to be put 
together and used, in the opinion of the church " (or, regard 
being had to the church).^ Thus Eusebius will be free to 
put what books he thinks necessary into these sets. Now, 
if such a liberty could be granted to a simple scholar by 
a sovereign who had lately found at Nicaea how difficult it 
is to maintain agreement among theologians, and who 
would certainly not lightly run the risk of a new quarrel in 
his own capital, it is evident that every one more or less 
must have had this liberty, no competent authority having 
ever decided the questions regarding the canon. But the 
astonishing part of it is that this same Eusebius, who took 
care to tell us at some length about the fluctuations of 
opinion in regard to certain books apostolic or suppased to 
be so, and who, in that same passage, amuses himself by 
speaking to us of his double sheets in sets of three or four, 
has not a word to say to us regarding the choice he made on 
this gi'eat occasion. For we cannot but see that this choice 
must have fixed the component parts of the collection, at 
least within the bounds of the patriarchate of Constantinople 
— ie., in the most important part of Christendom. Fifty 
magnificent copies, all uniform, could not but exercise a 
great influence on fiiture copies. But, I repeat, Eusebius 
does not tell us what he caused to be put in them. Did he 
abide by the principle of following the unanimity of opinion, 
of restricting himself to the undisputed books ? Or did he 

' Eusebius, Z. c. : . . . . rSf itittf ifiXaih yfa^Zfy Sn ftdXtrra rw r* Wi^Mvh* 

L 
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make the limits of the collection wider, while he preserved 
established usages, traditional customs (as the text of the 
emperor's letter seems to insinuate) ? We do not know. 
There is no doubt that he admitted the Apocrypha of the 
Old Testament and the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but what 
about the Apocalypse, with which almost no one at that 
time in the East would have anything to do ? And what 
about the "beautiful and admirable Epistle of Clement 
universally received by the churches ? " In any case, the 
silence of Eusebius on this fundamental point does not arise 
from the New Testament of that day being a set of books 
strictly defined, as it is in our day. It would be ex- 
plained more naturally in this way, that if the commission 
given by the emperor and executed to his satis£a.ction was a 
fact very honourable for the illustrious bishop who was 
hardly considered by his colleagues to be of strict orthodoxy 
the details of the execution might not be to eveiy one's 
taste, and it would be better to pass by anything which 
might give rise to cavilling. 



CHAPTER X. 

ATTEMPTS AT CODIFICATION — ^THE EASTERN CHURCH, 

The critical work of Eusebius, which we have been ana* 
lysing, has proved to us that there was no official decision 
about the apostolic books, and no uniformity in the usage 
of the churches towards the middle of the fourth century. 
It has also shown us that there was a growing necessity 
for coming to some definite understanding on a point so 
fundamental Thus, we are not surprised to see the most 
illustrious theologians of the second half of this same cen- 
tuiy make reiterated efforts to put an end to all uncertainty 
and to fix opinion on certain points of detail, regarding 
which doubt was ceasing to pay respect to long-standing 
usage. Here we enter on the most interesting period of 
the history of the canon ; for we find here very numerous 
and express testimonies, together with catalogues of the 
sacred books, which more and more approach those that 
have been adopted in modem churches. But these docu- 
ments themselves demonstrate that the end they proposed 
was not reached, that the unity was not obtained, that the 
principles followed were divergent, that, in more than one 
respect, the theoiy of the schools conflicted with the practice 
of the churches, in short, that science had not succeeded in 
endowing Christendom with an exact scriptural code. The 
study of the texts will fully justify the title I have given to 
this chapter ; it will bring to our notice a series of attempts, 
the very number of which proves a fact which modem 
apologetics seek in vain to disguise — ^viz., that, at a period 
so far removed from primitive times, there was no longer 
any means of doing better. These observations are all the 
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more important that the testimonies to be collected will be 
no longer like those of preceding generations, occasional 
allusions or heterogeneous facts, but judgments purposely 
delivered, opinions taking the attractive form of dogmatic 
thesis, or even regulations sanctioned by the common suff- 
rages of persons invested with a public authority. I shall 
bring together, in one chapter, the testimonies of the 
Easterns ; another will contain those of the Latins ; a 
third will be devoted to a systematic recapitulation of these 
elementary facts, the explanation of the terminology con« 
nected with them, and an estimate of the general results. 

Let us begin with the most celebrated theologian of the 
fourth century, the bishop Athanasius of Alexandria (t 372). 
From what we know, he appears to have been the first 
prelate who took advantage of his position at the head of a 
vast and important diocese to settle the question of the 
biblical canon. It was an ancient custom for the Egyptian 
patriarchs, at the beginning of each yeai', to publish the 
ecclesiastical calendar — i.e., to settle the date of Easter, on 
which most of the other festivals depended, and on the 
same occasion to address to the faithful pastoral letters, or, 
as we would now say, episcopal charges. In one of these 
epistles,^ which was written for the year 365, if the number 
it bears in the manuscripts (39) refers, as is supposed, to the 
year of the author's pontificate, he deals with Scripture, and 
gives the complete list of the books composing it. He begins 
by setting forth the utility and necessity of such a list, 
when numerous heretical books were circulating ia the 
Church ; and, to excuse his boldness,^ he quotes the example 
of the evangelist Luke, who decided to narrate the history 
of the Lord, because others had attempted to introduce 
suspicious matter into it. It needed boldness therefore to 

* Athanasius, Ep, ftstal. Opi). ed. Montfaucon, ii. 3S f. 
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draw up a catalogue of the holy books. That single word 
reveals these facts to every one who does not obstinately 
close his eyes to evidence — ^viz., that the catalogue was not 
up yet drawn up ojficially, and that it was not easy to draw 
it so as to please all the members of the Church. But let us 
look at the catalogue itself. In the Old Testapient, Athan- 
asius reckons twenty-two books, according to the number of 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Through Origen we are 
acquainted both with this number and its curious explanation ; 
but, in spite of a coincidence which could not be fortuitous, the 
catalogue of the patriarch differs from that of the professor, 
both in the order of the books and in the books themselves. 
With Athanasius, Job is put between Canticles and Isaiah ; 
Daniel comes after Ezekiel; the book of Euth is counted 
as an independent work, distinct from Judges. On the 
other hand, the book of Esther is deliberately omitted 
altogether. As this omission is contrary to the usages of 
the Synagogue and cannot be founded on a point of dogma, 
it must be concluded that it was due to some ancient 
custom, whose influence the patriarch did not think it right 
to resisi We shall find that he was not the only one of his 
century who held the same opinion, and, as we have already 
seen, Melito, Bishop of Sardis, had two centuries before ex- 
pressed a similar opinion, both for himself and for those 
around him. Such an opinion could only have been founded, 
at first, on the absolute difference between the spirit of this 
book and that of the Gospel Finally, it is almost superfluous 
to note that Athanasius attributed canonicity to the Greek 
texts of the books of Daniel, Jeremiah, and Ezra, without giv- 
ing any heed to the differences between the Septuagint and 
the original. That would be certain, even although the tex t 
of his charge did not say so in so many words.^ But the point 

' *Uf i/aUs nmX r^ tt^ri Ba^vxt tfrfft naX Wi^roXn. — ^The epistle of Jeremiah 
which the ancients regarded as a separate work, forms with ns the last 
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which gives special importance to this document is, that in 
the New Testament he enumerates all the twenty-seven 
books which we now include in it, and excludes every other 
book. The seven Catholic Epistles are attached to Acts; 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is inserted between the second 
to the Thessalonians and the first to Timothy; and the 
Apocalypse is reinstated in its ancient rights and honours. 
Besides this collection of writings, called divine on the faith 
of tradition and recognised as the only source of salvation 
and of the authentic teaching of the religion of the Qospel/ 
Athanasius notes certain other books inferior in dignity and 
used habitually in elementary instruction. In this latter 
class he places Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Esther, Tobit, 
Judith, the Pastor, and the Apostolic ConstitiUions. I shall 
have to return to this classification and to the theological 
terms which are used to distinguish its component parts.' 

As the document we have just been studying is a pastoral 
charge, and not a critical dissertation, the author brings no 
proof to support his decisions. He himself calls them bold 
and they are indeed bold, especially as regards the number 
of the Catholic Epistles. If he makes appeal on this point 
to the traditions of the fathers, he goes much beyond the 
testimonies of history, which a short time before had been 
so carefully collected by his learned theological antagonist^ 
Eusebiua But my readers now know them too well for me 
to need to return to them. Let it be enough to show that the 
individual opinion of the patriarch of Alexandria was far 
from becoming the general law of the Church. The liberty^ 
or rather the uncertainty, continued afterwards as before. 

chapter of the hook of Banich. But in the Greek Bibles it is separated 
from this by Lamentations. 

* I shall not stop here to consider another text printed in the works of 
Athanasius, the Sytiopsia S,S. which belongs to a much later date. 
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We see this in a contemporary of Athanasius, Gregory of 
Nazianzus (f 390), who was no less illustrious as a theologian, 
and no less attached to the Nicaean orthodoxy. He, in turn, 
sees the necessity for drawing up a catalogue of the biblical 
books, and; whether it was that the subject seemed to him 
worthy of it or that he wished to aid the memory of his 
readers, he put it into verse.^ So far as concerns the Old 
Testament, he agrees with Athanasius — twenty-two books, 
twelve being historical, five poetical, and five prophetical 
Esther is wanting. In the New Testament there is just this 
little difference that the seven Catholic Epistles come only 
after the fourteen by Paul ; but what is more important, 
the Apocalypse is omitted, and omitted designedly. For, 
affcer having named the Epistle of Jude and in the same verse, 
BO that there is no room for suspecting an omission on the 
part of the copyist, he declares that these are all and that 
beyond these books there are none legitimate.' Still, it is to 
be observed that this exclusion implies no unfavourable 
judgment regarding the book considered in itself. Indeed, 
we find elsewhere in the works of the same Father, though 
very rarely, some quotations from the Apocalypse, and in 
the work now under discussion he calls the author of the 
Fourth Gospel the great herald who has traversed the 
heavens,* a name which of course marks him as the author 
of the Apocalypse. The legitimation refused to this book is 
therefore not the authenticity in the literary sense of the 
word, but the privilege of being ranked among those 
writings which were to regulate ecclesiastical teaching. 

In the editions of Gregory s works there is another piece 

' Gregor. Naz., Carm, 33. Opp, ed Colon, ii. 98. 

° These not being enumerated, we do not know in what place he put the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

if ri Ttvrmf Xmrit *^» &* yvv^itt, 
4 znfvll /^*y»i •ifavB^tirtii, 
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of verse called Iambics to SeUucus, which relates to our 
subjeci Modem criticism attributes it to a friend of the 
preceding writer, to Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium in 
Asia Minor (towards 380). Its author enters into more 
details of literary history, and, if the poetry does not gain 
thereby, that fault is amply atoned for in our eyes by the 
facts with which the text supplies u& Amphilochius, too, 
belongs to that phalanx of Greek Fathers who, in regard to 
the Old Testament, stoutly held out against the admission 
of the six books (Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Judith, Tobit, and 
the Maccabees) wholly foreign to the Hebrew canon, though 
this did not prevent them from receiving all the others, 
notably Daniel and Jeremiah, in the amplified receasion 
of the Septuagint. He also mentions expressly the ex- 
clusion of Esther in terms which show that he approves of 
it^ and that this was the opinion of most/ The list of the 
books of the New Testament presents several details worthy 
of remark. John is named the fourth among iJie evangelififcs 
according to the chronological order, while the author 
assigns him the first rank because of the elevation of his 
teaching. The Acts of the Apostles by Luke are styled 
catholic, no doubt to contrast them with the numerous 
apocryphal and heretical Acts which were then in circula- 
tion. After them come the fourteen Epistles of Paul, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews being the last, and the author 
defending it against its detractors.' There remain' the 
Catholic Epistles, which some say are seven in number, 
others three ; those of James, Peter, and John, one of each. 
The author does not add a word to decide the question. He 

' TWTMt ^f€*y*fiftf€t TJ}v *'Ef4nf mis* 
9 iTiy r£ XMviv. • . . 
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does the same with the Apocalypse, though, after having 
mentioned the difference of opinions on this book, he says 
that most are for rejecting it.^ The most curious feature is 
that, having thus stated the doubtful right of several books 
to be included in the sacred collection, the poem ends with 
this incredible phrase : " This is perhaps the most exact list 
of the inspired Scriptures," * a phrase which by its hypo- 
thetical form furnishes the last proof that his list is not 
founded on any official or generally acknowledged rule. 

There is another contemporary who treats the question of 
the canon in honest prose, and, what is more important, as 
a chapter of popular theology. I refer to Cyril, Bishop of 
Jerusalem (f 386).* In his Catecheses there is a passage on 
our subject which deserves to be read, and I place its sub- 
«3tance before my readers. The author begins by estab- 
lishing the intrinsic unity of all Scripture and recommend- 
ing the exclusive reading of the homologuToena.* Passing 
to the Old Testament, he relates at length the legend of the 
seventy-two interpreters shut up in as many separate 
chambers, and each in seventy-two days completing the 
translation of the whole sacred code of Israel, their transla- 
tions agreeing in every single word. Having thus proved 
the inspiration of the Septuagint, the author proceeds to 

vttit fiiif lyx^uvffiVf tl irXtUvt 2i yt 
ftihv Xiysv^n, , • . 
' . . . . »UT«$ »t^|/tuiierttT^t 

xav^y &y ttn rSf htxnvrrtif yf»p£f, 
s CyrilL Hieros., Caiech, iv. p. 67. 

* He appears, however, to take this word in a larger meaning than 
Eusebius, because it is in close connection with a new terminology, to 
which I shall return. If I am not deceived, the words antilegomena and 
apocrypha mean the same thing with him ; they do not imply any literary 
(critical) reproach, but exclusion from the catalogue of normative writings : 

*E9rlyt»t0t Vfh TTjf iH»\nflas vmu f^iv i(Vi rijf vaXttMf hcJn»fls /3/jS\«4, xrtuu %i 
T^f »miff}f »ml fAti ffniiif rZf im'axfvfttf attiylftt^xt, § ykf rk trmfu vrSirif ifMX^yi- 
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enumerate the twenty-two books which their work contains, 
and which the Christian disciple ought not to put on a 
level with the Apocxypha. The enumeration itself shows us 
once more, as with the Fathers previously analysed, a 
Hebrew canon in a Greek recension — 1.«., the exclusion of 
the six books already mentioned, which are absolutely 
foreign to the Hebrew canon, and the reception of the Greek 
additions with which the Bible of Alexandria had enriched 
some others.^ These twenty-two books thus translated, and 
these only, the disciple is to read ; they are read by the Church 
and have been handed down by the apostles and the ancient 
bishops, to whom the present generation owes respect and 
deference. Cjnril attempts also a new division of the Old 
Testament : (1) Five books of Moses, to which are added 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, as sixth and seventh ; (2) five 
other historical books, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Esther ; (3) Jive books in verse ; (4) five prophetical books, 
headed by that of the Twelve. I shall return elsewhere to 
this manner of reckoning. In the New Testament, the 
author does not attempt to reduce the catalogue to a 
significant number. In this respect he is not more advanced 
than his predecessors, who certainly would not have fisdled 
to discourse regarding the number, if that had been already 
fixed. He limits himself therefore to analysing the collection 
into its chief elements, without entering on the details : four 
Gospels, the Acts, seven Catholic Epistles, fourteen Paulinei 
All the others are to be placed apart in a second rank.' 
Here, then, the Apocalypse is formally excluded ; the dis- 
ciple ought not to read it ; for, adds the author, what is not 
read in the assemblies, ought not to be read in private. We 

' 'Ti^i/M«» fiiim /Aird »al B^fi^x *«^ ^fi*^* »»l iv-irrA^. — These various 
witneasee do not make separate mention of the story of Susanna, of Bel 
and the Dragon, simply because these additions were integral parts of the 
book of Daniel. 
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might be tempted to believe that Cyril forbade the Apo- 
calypse only to the young because it was hardly suited to 
their knowledge ; but such cannot have been his motive, for 
his Catecheaes also indude the eschatological dogmas, and in 
the fifteenth, for instance, where he is treating of the Anti- 
dirist and where the Apocalypse ought to have furnished 
him with the most direct texts, he expressly declares, with- 
out naming that book, that he is borrowing from Daniel 
and not from the Apocrypha. I repeat that in this designa- 
tion of a book which others put in the canon, he does 
not touch on the question of authenticity, but he refuses to 
it the normative character of scriptures divinely inspired. 

Though all these Fathers conti-adict Athanasius on the 
subject of the Apocalypse, it might be said that they repre- 
sent churches very remote from that of Alexandria, and 
that the influence of the Egyptian patriarch did not extend 
beyond his own diocese. This would make no difference to 
my assertion since the very point I maintain is that no 
agreement existed among all the churchea But I go 
further, and say that there was no agreement even in the 
city where Athanasius had his see. In an exegetical work 
on the seven Catholic Epistles, a work now extant in a 
Latin translation, Didymus, director of the school of Alex- 
andria {f 392), pronounces formally against the canonicity 
of the Second Epistle of Peter.^ In order to imderstand 
rightly the terms he uses, they must be re-translated into 
Greek, which is not difficult. It is then evident that the 
author does not mean to speak of a literary falsification, but 
simply of what Eusebius had called the non-legitimacy 
{falsata = po3€vtrai); the epistle was in use in the church 
(publicatv/r^MfjfUHrUvTiu), but had no canonical and norma^ 
tive authority for theological teaching. That is one more 

' N<m est igrunrmdum prceaentem epistolam esse fcUsatam quae licet pvb- 
licetw non tamen in canone est (Bidymi Alex, opp, CoL, 1531, fol. civ.) 
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proof that the two categories of books supposed to be apos- 
tolic were not separated by any definite selection. 

We come now to Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis in 
Cyprus (t 403), one of those Fathers who were most careful 
about their orthodoxy and most anxious to take note of all 
the heresies. In his works he recurs several times to the 
number of the sacred books, and, at first sight, it might be 
supposed that, in his opinion at least, the question was one 
definitely settled with something like arithmetical precision. 
Thus, in his treatise on Weights and 'Measures,^ he goes into 
ecstasies over the mysteries of that famous number 22 
with which we are acquainted. There were twenty-two 
works by God during the six days of creation, twenty-two 
generations from Adam to Jacob, twenty-two letters of the 
alphabet, and twenty-two sextarii in a modius. Therefore, 
there are also twenty-two books in the Old Testament, or 
rather there are twenty-seven, because the Hebrew alphabet 
contains five letters that have two forms. The order in 
which Epiphanius gives these books should interest the 
critics who believe that the Christian Bibles were stereo- 
typed from the apostolic age : Pentateuch (5), Joshua, Job, 
Judges, Ruth, Psalms, Chronicles (2), Kings (4), Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Twelve Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Ezra (2), Esther. These are made into 
twenty-two by counting Chronicles, Kings, and Ezra, each 
as one. We have still Lamentations left, it is true ; the 
author does not know what to make of it, and mentions it 
at the end as. an additional book. As he has thus succeeded, 
well or ill, in carrying the number of the books of the Old 
Testament from twenty-two to twenty-seven, without giving 
up the mystic privileges of the former of these figures, we 
would naturally expect to see him adopt the same figure 
for the New Testament. But in the case of the latter, 

' Epiphan., De Pond, et Mens. ap. Le Moyne, Varia £lacra., p. 477. 
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Epiphanius seems to attach no importance to such a calcula- 
tion, or rather, as I have abready indicated, the number was 
not settled in the church, and could not therefore be made 
the subject of mystical speculation. This is evident in 
another passage where his text presents a strange enough 
anomaly : " The man," he says,^ " who is regenerated by the 
Holy Spirit and instructed in the apostles and prophets, 
ought to have perused history from the creation of the 
world down to the time of Esther, in the twenty-seven 
books of the Old Testament reckoned, as twenty-two, and 
in the four gospels, and in the fourteen ]5pistles of St. 
Paul, and in the Catholic Epistles of James, Peter, John 
and Jude, which preceded them, and which are united to 
the Acts of the Apostles belonging to the same period,' and 
in the Apocalypse of John, and in the Wisdom of Solomon 
and of the son of Sirach {i,e,, Ecclesiasticus), in a word, in 
all the Holy Scriptures." I admit that Epiphanius in- 
cluded in his collection the seven Catholic Epistles, though 
he does not say so ; I do not at all maintain that he put 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus in th,e New Testament ;• but I 
cannot without remark pass from this singular addition of 
two " divine books," which are nevertheless out of place 
and unclassed in the passage where they are mentioned. 
If they deserve such a description, why do they not appear 
in their proper place ? If not, why are they named at all ? 

» Epiphanius, Haeres,, 76. Opp, torn. i. p. 941, ed. Petav. 

' »ml U rait ^fi r^vrtv xttX ffirt Tttls S» rate »iriv Xf^'**f ^TfdJ^iTt rSf 'Afr»rr«X*v. 

This does not mean that ** the Acts were written previous to, or about this 
X>eriod," as some have believed it possible to translate it, but that the 
Catholic. Epistles form tnth the Acts a volume which is placed in the 
general series before the volume of the Epistles of Paul, and that the book 
of Acts contains the narrative of facts contemporaneous with the composi- 
tion of these epistles. 

3 It is none the less curious that he here insists on the fact that the 
Catholic Epistles form with Acts one whole. Is it perhaps that he may 
get a total number which presents a mystical meaning ? I leave to any one 
who pleases the task of going over calculations so superfluous. 
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The sequel of my discussion will throw some light on a fact 
apparently inexplicable. Let me at present simply affirm 
that Epiphanius had no firmly settled opinion regarding the 
nature and value of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
(as we now call them) and of some other books ;^ in other 
words, that his mathematical and mystical tendencies could 
not bring him to any precise result 

But if the leaders of orthodoxy were so far from being 
fortunate in this work which is supposed to have been very 
simple, how many difficulties had to be encountered by 
those who were not so much influenced by popular practice I 
I am thinking now of the theologians of the School of 
Antioch, of men who, in the eyes of modem science, were 
infinitely superior to most of theit contemporaries in all that 
concerns biblical studies. Even yet their sound exegesis, 
guided by a rare historical instinct and a sympathetic intel- 
ligence with the true needs of the Christian public, may be 
used with profit, while no sensible interpreter now dreams 
of drawing inspiration from the allegorical eccentricities 
brought into fashion by Origen. Unfortunately the works 
proceeding from this school are in great part lost; we 
know its opinions only in a fragmentazy way, and through 
the reports of ignorant and prejudiced opponents. Thus 
the celebrated Theodore of Mopsuestia (t428), who in his 
time received the honourable surname of the Eocegete, is 
accused by them not only of having interpreted Scripture 
in a poor and paltry fiEtshion (which means that he clung to 
the proper sense of the text and despised the sterile abund- 
ance of mystical allegories), but also of having rejected some 
books from the number divinely prescHbed,^ He rejected, 

' Wisdom and Ecclesiasticiu are, from their doubtfal value, caUed 
Jl/Mf iXinTM {Haer. 8, torn. i. 19). The Apostolic ConstittUhna are a word of 
God, itUt Kiy§t {Haer,, 80); donbtful, bat not without value, U A/t^ikimrf 
ik\' 9V% k^Utfft {Haer., 70). 

" Leont. Byzant. Contra Nestor, tt Eutych. iii. (sec. vi.) : Theodorus 
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it is said^ the Epistle of James and other Catholic Epistles, 
the titles of the Psalms, Canticles, Chronicles, and Job. It 
is evident that in this case the accusers did not even under- 
stand the opinions they were attacking. In regard to Job, 
Theodore seems to have considered the framework of this 
book as a poetic fiction and not as genuine history ; his in- 
terpretation of the Psalms seems to have led him to regard 
the inscriptions they bear as open to suspicion ; and in both 
cases he gave proof of a sagacity far from common in his 
day. The rejection of Canticles leads us to suppose that he 
gave a purely literal interpretation of it, the result of which 
could not have appeared to him to be for the edification of 
the Christian Church. Chronicles also may have appeared 
to him unsuitable for edification, both on account of their 
interminable lists of proper names, and their useless repeti- 
tion of facts already given in Kings. In other words, his 
decisions were not those of a critic disputing the antiquity 
of these books ; he was rather a practical theologian, estimat- 
ing them according to the needs of the church. As to the 
particular Catholic Epistles which Theodore excluded from 
the collection, there were many even in the opposite camp 
who were allied with him on that point. 

In his own camp he had on his side a colleague still more 
illustrious than himself. This was the man to whom his 
church and posterity have given the highest eulogiums and 
honours, John Chrysostom, the great orator, the popular 
exegete 'par eoccellence (t 407). In none of his works, which 
are almost all on practical and popular theology, do we find 
any trace of the Apocalypse or of the four smaller Catholic 
Epistles.* Among his works there has been printed an 

. , . audet contra gloriam Sptriius Sanctis cum omnea scripturaa humilUer et 
demisae interpretanSf turn vero a numero 88, Scripiurarum divine praescripto 
et indiccUo eaa aeparana, 

' In the 6th homily on Genesis (p. 40, Montfaucon) some have supposed 
that 2 Pet. ii. 22 was quoted ; but the passage refers to Prov. xxvi. 1 1. 
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anonymous and incomplete treatise, entitled Synopsis of 
Holy Scripture} This treatise the learned Benedictine 
editor thinks himself able to attribute to Chrysostom, for 
reasons sufficiently probable. It contained, to begin with, 
a very detailed analysis of the contents of the whole Bible. 
Of this there has only been preserved the greater part of 
the Old Testament, and nothing of the New. Tobit and 
Judith are put between Esther and Job, as is generally the 
case in Catholic bibles. After Job come Wisdom, Proverbs,, 
then after a blank, Ecclesiasticus and the Prophets. It is 
evident therefore that the author adheres purely and simply 
to the canon of the Septuagint, and that, in this respect, he 
is less scrupulous than most of the fathers we have con- 
sulted in this chapter. It is all the more interesting to find 
him having scruples regarding the New Testament. His 
analysis is preceded by an introduction presenting a general 
view, literary and historical, of the Bible. This introduc- 
tion ends with an enumeration of the books of the New 
Testament. They are the fourteen Epistles of Paul ; the 
four Gospels, two being by John and Matthew, disciples of 
Christ, two by Luke and Mark, the one a disciple of Paul, 
the other of Peter ; then the book of Acts and the three 
Catholic Epistles.' An old scholiast has added on the mar- 
gm of the MS., "Observe that he does not speak of the 
Apocalj^se."* The conclusion from all this is that, at the 
end of the fourth century, the collection used in the diocese 
of Antioch — i.e., in the Greek Church of Syria — ^was exactly 
the same as that which had been in use two hundred years 
before, and with which we are acquainted through the 
ancient Syriac version. For there can be no doubt regard- 
ing the three Catholic Epistles — they are the epistles of 

' 0pp. ed. Montfaucon, vi. pp. 308 f. 

' It even says : *mI vSf »«/«Xi««iy i«'/rr«\«« r^t7f '(p. 318), a turn of expres- 
sion which indicates the decided exclusion of other Catholic Epistles. 
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James, John, and Peter. In the same volume of Chrysostom 
there is a homily which Montfaucon does not venture to at- 
tribute to him, though he believes it to belong to the same 
school of Antioch. When making a quotation from the first 
Epistle of John, the homily says that this epistle is received 
in the Church and is not apocryphal, whereas the second 
and third are not reco^rnised as canonical by the fathers.^ 

Ui ^ ,„«t, further a%ge W Ch^.o„, ahowiug 
that he too valued the sacred books, not by the theories 
of theologians, but by the salutary teaching the masses 

• 

might derive from thorn. In his ninth homily on the 
Epistle to the Colossians, where he is exhorting his hearers 
to read the Holy Scriptures, he says: ''Buy these books, 
which are the medicine of the soul ; if you wish no other, 
at least buy the New Testament, the Apostle, the Acts, the 
Gospels."' The Apostle, par excellence, ia he on whom the 
orator was at that moment preaching and whose glory eclipses 
the names of the other authors of epistles. According to the 
received reading, Chrysostom would seem to have spoken only 
of the Gospels and the Acts as books absolutely necessary and 
to have passed over all the epistles in silence, even those of Paul. 
The last writer of this school whose works we possess 
was Theodoret (t 450). He knows no other reason for ex- 
cluding the Epistle to the Hebrews thaii Arianism, and he 
supposes that the canon has been mutilated by heretics.* 
This instance shows how completely previous facts had been 
forgotten, and how unanimous the orthodox Eastern Church 
had become in thinking favourably of that epistle. 

%$t\ vfirrif 0I irmrifit &9'9»mf«fi^oy^i (Chrysost. 0pp. y vi. 430). 

' OpP; xi. 391 : MToLftt fitfiXm ^affut»a rnt ^v^^t, tt fmih lnp«v fitvXt^h 
rhf 7«0y nmtffif »riir«r^f, rif ilr«rr«X«v, rttg frptt^iif, vet tiayyiXta. Montfaucon 

printa r£f itw§erix.»n rkt 9f£iut>, but the omission of St. Paul in a homily on 
a text from that apostle would appear to me quite as singular as that 
construction. 
3 Theodoret, Prooem, in Hcbr., Opp, iii. 541, ed. Hal. 
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Up to this point I have been collecting the testimonies of 
the principal Greek Fathers of the second half of the fourth 
century. We have seen that these testimonies do not at all 
agree with one another, neither regarding the canon of the 
Old Testament nor regarding the elements of which the 
sacred collection of the New Covenant ought to be com- 
posed. In other words, we have seen that regarding several 
writings, the general opinion was not at all fixed. But, 
after all, these testimonies are from simple individuals who 
are expressing their own personal views, and who, notwith- 
standing the high consideration they enjoyed, cannot throw 
a decisive weight into the scale of history. We possess 
other documents of a more general character : on the one 
hand, translations of the Bible which, as I have already 
remarked, could not but be made from collections complete 
and exactly determined; on the other hand, decisions of 
councils or other declarations in a form more or less official 
Let us see if these documents establish, any more than the 
texts just analysed, that uniformity of the scriptural canon 
of which traditional science speaks, and for which we have 
been seeking in vain up to this point. 

The national Church of Syria continued to use its trans- 
lation called the Peschito, consecrated by long-continued 
usage. It did not contain, as is well known, the Apocalypse 
and four Catholic Epistles ; but we have just seen that the 
Greek Christians in Syria were equally content with this 
less extensive collection. This does not mean that the five 
antilegomena were unknown in Syria ; we know the con- 
trary by the works of the most celebrated Syrian theologian 
of this period, Ephraim (t 378). He makes use of them, 
and his example is one more proof that the line of demarca- 
tion between the various classes of books was uncertain and 
fluctuating here as elsewhere. 

The same fact is revealed, but bj totally different symp- 
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toms, in the Aethiopic Church in Abyssinia, to which country 
Christianity had penetrated towards the period of the 
Nicsean Council, and where the Christians soon possessed a 
Bible in the national tongue. No complete manuscript of it 
now exists, but, from the numerous mutilated copies which 
have been examined and from the text of the canons that 
formerly regulated this church, it is clear that in it were 
read not only all the books which the Church of Egypt, the 
metropolitan of the Church of Abyssinia, received in the 
time of Athanasius, but also the apocrypha of the Old 
Testament and a certain number of pseudepigrapha — e,g., 
the book of Enoch mentioned in the Epistle of Jude, the 
fourth book of Ezra, the vision of Isaiah, &c. The originals 
of these works are now lost, but they have been in part pre- 
served through this very Aethiopic translation. There are 
even manuscripts existing in which it is plain that Enoch 
and Job preceded the Pentateuch, simply because these tviro 
patriarchs are more ancient than Moses, and the position 
given to the former of these two books seems to imply a 
presumption of its canonicity. In a list of the holy books 
(included in what are called the Apostolic Canons,^ as they 
are received in the Aethiopic Church), their total number 
is carried up to 81, of which 46 are for the Old Testament 
(the Apocrypha all included), and 35 for the New. TJiis 
latter number is explained by the addition of the eight books 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, and at the same time betrays 
the Greek origin of the catalogue. The division into eight 
books does not appear in the Aethiopic version of the Con- 
Btitiitions? I shall close this long series of testimonies by 

* See farther on p. 182. 

' As to the Armenian literature, of which I ought at this point to say 
something, I do not know it sufiBciently well to say what was the primitive 
canon of the churches of that nation. The editions printed in our time 
might well be more or less directly dependent on the Vulgate. Still, so far 
as I have been able to compare them, they present some peculiarities worthy 
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bringing before my readers two very interesting texts which 
can both pretend to a kind of official authority. 

There is first the famous sixtieth canon ^ of the Council of 
Laodicea, commonly but wrongly regarded as the definite 
rule on the subject of the canon for the Eastern Church. 
This Council of Laodicea is uncertain in date, but plausible 
arguments place it in 363. It was a simple provincial 
synod which had no pretention to make laws for the 
universal Church ; and, if its canons were afterwards adopted 
outside of its province and included in the collections of 
ecclesiastical rules, this was not in the least owing to the 
official position of their first authors. The fifty-ninth of 
these canons of Laodicea forbids in the church the use of 
psalms composed by private individuals (modem hymns as 
compared with those of David) or of non-canonical books. 
The canonical books of the Old and New Testaments are 
alone to be employed in liturgical usage.* Then follows a 
sixtieth canon giving the list of these canonical books, and 
giving it evidently as complete and official. It is true that 
the authenticity of this canon has been much doubted iit 
our day ; and certainly if exterior proofs — i.e., proofs drawn 
fix)m manuscripts and quotations — were alone to decide this 
question, wo would perhaps be bound to cease assigning 
this text to the Laodicean Fathers. But I confess that 
this question of authenticity concerns me very little. The 

of remark. They include three books of the Maccabees, inserted among the 
other historical books ; they change the order of the prophets ; they put the 
Epistle to the Hebrews before the Pastoral Epistles, and add at the very end 
Ecclcsiasticus, a second recension of Daniel, the Prayer of Manasseh, a third 
epistle to the Corinthians, and the legend of St. John. It may be that some 
of these works formerly occupied a more honourable place. 

' The name canons^ aa every one knows, is given to the laws and regula- 
tions emanating from councils or other ecclesiastical authorities. The 
simultaneous use of this term in two different senses cannot here give rise 
to any confusion. 

' Srt «v 3u ittvTixcifg ^aX/A»i>t Xiyt^iiti Si> t^ i»«Xffr<^ •^i ii»»vntrrm ^ifiXlm- 
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list itself is positively very old ; it is identically the same 
with that given by Cyril of Jerusalem^ so that, if it must be 
a,ssigned to a later date, it might alyrays be said that its 
-editor took it from a Father contemporary with the Council. 
It is all the more important to lay stress on this fact, since 
the fifty-ninth canon itself, whose authenticity is un- 
questioned, reproduces a principle which, as we saw, was 
Also formulated by Cyril and most energetically recom- 
mended. From all this, I do not hesitate' to say that the 
sixtieth canon of Laodicea, authentic or not, expresses 
regarding the sacred collection an opinion belonging posi- 
tively to the fourth centuiy and adopted by several Greek 
Fathers of difierent countries ; in the Old Testament, twenty- 
two books without the Apocrypha ; ^ in the New Testament, 
twenty-six without the Apocalypse. And this omission of 
the Apocalypse is by no means a simple measure of peda- 
gogic precaution, indicating that this book is not of a nature 
to be read in public. If the text of the sixtieth canon is 
Authentic, its silence regarding the Apocalypse excludes that 
book from the number of canonical writings ; and if it is 
not authentic, so that the classification given in the fifty- 
ninth article does not apply to it,* we know none the less 
from Cyril what meaning we must attach to it. 

The second collection of ecclesiastical regulations, old 
enough to be discussed in the present chapter and containing 
a text relative to our subject, is that which the Greek Church 
has received under the name of Apostolic CanoTis, and which 
traditional opinion declares to be of a very early date. 
Among the Arrangements contained in this canon, there may 

' It is understood that in the case of Jeremiah, Daniel and Esther, we 
have to do with tlie Greek recension, for the text says formally : 'li^i^mf 
»ml Bmf0if;^t ^prjvtt jutl i^tcTtkii, See the note on the canon of Atbanasius, 
p. 165. 

' It would be so quite as much from the standpoint of any one who added 
Article 60. 
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no doubt be some very ancient ; still, as a collection, they 
were probably not in existence before the fifth century, and 
were then added as an appendix to the eight books of the 
Constitutions. In the recension adopted in the East^ there 
are eighty-five articles.^ The following concern us here. 
The sixtieth pronounces the deposition of any one who should 
publicly use in the Church pseudepigrapha and impious 
books. The eighty-fifth recommends to all, both clerical and 
lay, the books of the Bible as venerable and sacred, and gives 
a complete catalogue of them. In the Old Testament the 
order is the same down to Esther as with us ; then come 
three books of the Maccabees,* Job and the others in the 
received order, with no other apocryphal books. At the 
end of the Old Testament it is said ; *' Further you will add, 
for the instruction of youth, the Wisdom of the very learned 
Sirach.' Our own books (it is the apostles who are speaking) 
— i.6., those of the New Testament, are : four gospels, four- 
teen epistles of Paul, two of Peter, three of John, one of 
James, one of Jude, two of Clement and the Constitutions^ 
which I, Clement, dictated to you bishops in eight books, but 
which must not be used in public before every one, as they 
contain mystical things.* Finally, the Acts of ourselves, the 
apostles.*' 

At first sight, this list seems singular enough; but on 
closer examination, it can be explained without much 
difficulty, and even the date of its composition may be 
approximately determined. At bottom, it is the list which 
we have seen more than once in the course of the fourth 
centurj' : the Old Testament without the Apocrypha, the 

' Tho Latin recension of Dionysius Exiguus includes only the first 50. 
' Some MSS. also mention Judith after Esther. 

* An allusion to the parts of worship in which the catechumens did not 
take part. 
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New without the Apocalypse. At the same time, I am 
much inclined to believe that this article has been altered 
several times. The Maccabees may have found an entrance 
contrary to the opinion of the first editor, as is the 
case very probably with the book of Judith which 
is added in some manuscripts. Still, we saw that Origen, 
while putting aside the other apocrypha, expressly men- 
tions the Maccabees as a kind of complement of the Old 
Testament. Ecclesiasticus in like manner is recommended 
by Athanasius and Epiphanius ; the former of these Fathers 
(who adds to it also the Conatitutions) assigns it a place 
analogous to that reserved for it here. Finally, in regard to 
the epistles of Clement, we have also met with them in the 
Codex Alexaildrinus, which must have been written, like 
this article of the Apostolic Canons, in the course of the fifth 
century at the very latest. 

My readers will demand no other proofs before accepting 
this fact which I have advanced — viz., until after the fourth 
century, the Eastern Church, though speaking of a scriptural 
canon, though feeling the need of it both for science and 
popular instruction, though making efforts to establish it by 
means of its theologians, legists, and synods, did not suc- 
ceed in producing absolute uniformity on this point among 
the doctors and the dioceses, or in fixing a sure and invari- 
able line to separate the inspired canonical books from those 
of a quite different value. If all the attempts I have re- 
corded fell short of their end, and if, after all, there was 
agreement towards the end of the second century only 
regarding what had been already sanctioned by usage, it is 
because the canon^ whether in the earliest times or later, 
was formed only by this ecclesiastical usage, in part local 
and accidental, and was not formed according to scientific 
principles and methods, nor by the ascendency of one 
primordial and pre-eminent authority. Hence, the greater 
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the distance from the point of departure, the less possible it 
was to efface the divergences of opinion. The generations 
preceding having pronounced no supreme decree, the genera- 
tion of Athanasius came too late to gain universal currencj 
for the decree which it dared ^ to formulate. 

* n l/vioT»0 r«X/Aii (Athanas. Ep,/est,, L e,) 



CHAPTER XL 

CONTINUATION— THE WESTERN CHURCH. 

Let us see now whether the Latin Church was more 
ibrtunate or better advised than her elder sister at this 
period when, more than at any other, literary glories were 
blazing on the theological horizon at the two extremities of 
the Christian world. The West had less science, fewer 
resources, perhaps even less interest in concerning itself 
with this question from the dogmatic point of view ; but on 
the other hand it was more inclined to consider the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of ecclesiastical discipline and 
more capable of settling it as a matter of administration, 
being still very much under the influence of imperial 
traditions in government. If, then, it had come to a 
definite solution, this would prove not so much the intrinsic 
value of the rule adopted, as the imperious necessity for 
solving the question, and the powerful means used for that 
«nd. If, on the contrary, that end was not attained, the 
opinion expressed at the close of the preceding chapter will 
receive the most striking confirmation. 

I begin with Hilary of Poitiers (t368), who forms, so to 
speak, the intermediate link between the two churches, his 
speculation and exegesis connecting him in a very marked 
way with the East. In the Prologue to his Commentary 
on the Psalms, he gives a list of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, copied literally from the text of Origen which we 
have analysed;^ the same analogy to the alphabet, the 
.same order of the books, the same omission of the Apocrypha, 
the same express mention of the letter of Jeremiah. There 

' Hilarii Pict., Prol. in Ps, § 15. Comp. Euseb., vi. 25. 
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is, however, at the end a curious addition. To these twenty- 
two books, he says, ther6 are added Judith and Tobit, in 
order to make up the number of the letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Very probably the Bishop of Poitiers was not 
the first to make this discovery, especially as he takes care 
to add that the Roman alphabet stands midway between 
the two others. But it would be a great mistake to infer 
from this that he at least held this number to be fixed and 
the canon of the Old Covenant to be defined in limit. The 
other apocrypha are in his eyes not less the works of the 
prophets, the Scriptures to be quoted on the same level as 
the other Scriptures.^ As to the New Testament, some 
importance should certainly be attached to the fact that all 
the Fathers, Hilary as well as those of the Eastern Church, 
abstain from mentioning any fixed number for this collec- 
tion, as they do for the Old Testament. Why do they not 
appeal to the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, by count- 
ing Corinthians, Thessalonians, and Timothy as single 
epistles, as is done with certain Hebrew books, or by doing 
the same with the Catholic Epistles ? There is but one 
answer; but it is enough: no number was fixed officially. 
In this case the abstention is all the more remarkable that 
Hilaiy might have brought out the perfect harmony be- 
tween the two collections, since his canonical collection of 
the New Testament only contained twenty-two books, like 
that of Origen, and there is not in all his writings the least 
trace of the five disputed Catholic Epistles. When it is 
remembered that this author lived more than a century 
after the celebrated professor of Alexandria, in totally dif- 
ferent surroundings, at a period when the current collection 
had been enriched by some books in many dioceses, is it 

* For Wisdom, seo De jTWn., i. 7; Psalm 135 § 11 ; for £cclesiasticti8» 
Prol, in Pa, § 20 ; for Susanna, Psalm 52 § 19 ; for 2 Maccabees, Psalm 
134 § 25 ; for Tobit, Psalm 129 § 7. 
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not astonishing that he should have been able to adhere to 
an authority so ancient and so distant, without giving heed 
to. what was going on near him ? Like Origen, he assigns 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to Paut contrary to the general 
usage of the Latins ; like Origen, he is acquainted with but 
two Catholic Epistles as forming part of the canon, con- 
trary to the usage of all the churches of his time. I leave 
to my readers the task of drawing from these facts the 
logical and legitimate conclusions ; but the facts seem to me 
to condemn the thesis I have been contending against^ and 
to demonstrate that at this period the collection was not 
closed and fixed. Hilary, observe, was one of the pillars of 
orthodoxy. 

I pass now to an Italian author, Philastrius of Brescia 
(t towards 387). We have from him a list of 150 heresies, 
from which list we obtain very instructive information re- 
garding the state of the canon in the West towards the end 
of the fourth century, and also unfortunately regarding the 
profound ignorance which from that time began to maoifest 
itself even among the leaders of the church. In § 88," he 
takes occasion to speak of a " heresy called apocryphal (!)> 
t.e., secret, a heresy which accepts only the prophets and 
the apostles, but not the canonical writings, i.e., the law 
and the prophets, viz., the Old and New Testament."* To 
make some sense out of this rigmarole, we must change the 
text and suppose that the author said or meant to say that 
these heretics read only books pretending to be prophetic 
and apostolic, pseudepigrapha. Or perhaps he had heard 
some vague talk about sects rejecting the Mosaic law, 
and, for want of positive knowledge, reported the fact badly. 

* De Trinity iv. § 11. 

' Edition of Fabricins, 1721. The numbers vary in the editions. 

3 HaereHs est etiam quae apocrypha^ t.«. secreta dicitur, qttae solum pro- 
phetaa et apostolos accipit, non scriptureu canonicaa, i.e., legem et propheiiia^ 
vttua scilicet et novum testamentum. 
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Further on he adds that " the apostles and their successors 
have decreed^ that no one in the Catholic Church should 
read anything but the Law, the Prophets, the Gospels, the 
Acts, the thirteen Epistles of Paul, and seven others added 
to the Acts." Clearly in this Philastrius was copying a 
catalogue of Eastern origin, and even his assertion that he 
is transcribing an apostolic decree rests on an illusion till 
then foreign to the Latin Church but formulated in express 
terms in Greece or Asia, as I have shown at the end of the 
preceding chapter. The only circumstance which might 
justify a doubt on this point is the omission of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and it must be admitted that in this the 
author wrote under the influence of the established usage 
of his country. He says in continuation : " The hidden — 
i.e., apocryphal — writings are to be read by the perfect for 
moral edification, but not by every one, because the unintel- 
ligent heretics have made in them all kinds of additions 
and mutilations."' This last phrase gives us the measure 
of the intelligence of the Bishop of Brescia himself, and 
shows us how useless it is to resort to critical conjectures in 
order to prevent him from saying things without common 
sense. For never had it occurred to any one in the Church 
to recommend the reading of the books of the heretics for 
forming the morals of the perfect, while forbidding them to 
those who are not perfect Philastrius has evidently fallen 
here into the strangest confusion. The Greek Fathers had 
recognised in the apocrypha of the Old Testament (Ecclesi- 
asticus. Wisdom, Tobit, etc.) a relative value and permitted 
them to be used in instruction, while refusing at the same 

' StattUum est ah apoHolis et eorum auccessoribus non aUud legi debere in 
eccUHa catholica nisi legem et prophetas et evangelia et acttu et Pauli trt- 
dedm epistoku et aeptem etUaa, etc. 

' Scripturae autem aJbseonditae^ i.e., apocryphcue etsi Ugi dehent morum 
causa a perfecting non ab omnibus legi debent, quia non inteUigenUs muUa 
<Mddid€runt et tulerunt quae voluerunt ha4Tetici 
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time to put them on the level of canonical books. He, on 
the other hand, though believing himself to be reproducing 
their opinion, is thinking of the pseudonymous Acts of 
Andrew, of John, of Peter, etc., whose miraculous results he 
willingly accepts as suitable for edification, while he rejects 
the doctrines inserted in them by the heretics. 

Having thus established the true meaning of this paiu- 
graph of our author, let us see what he says elsewhere on 
the same subject. K hitherto it has been possible for us to 
believe that he observes a prudent reserve regarding the 
apocrypha of the Old Testament and makes the example of 
the Greeks his rule, copying them without understanding 
them, we shall soon discover that such is not the case. 
These books are in his eyes writings inspired like the 
others; they were written by prophets, Solomon among 
others f and Philastrius on this point does not depart from 
the usage of the Western Churches in the form in which I 
shall afterwards state it. There is the same confusion in 
regard to the New Testament. A little ago the Apocalypse 
did not appear in the number of the books declared to be 
canonical by the apostles and their successors, because the 
Eastern Fathers, from whom this notice is borrowed, held 
that opinion at this period. But § 60 reproaches the heretics 
for rejecting the Gospel and Apocalypse of John, and this 
last book is employed as canonical in the course of the 
work." It is clear that everywhere a distinction must be 
drawn between Philastrius the editor and Philastrius the 
compiler. He copies more or less exactly texts of Greek 
origin without even observing that they contradict himself. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, which was likewise omitted in 
the preceding text, is frequently quoted in other passages 

' See e,g.y regarding Wisdom, Haer,, 26, 95, 108» 110 ; for Ecclesiasticus,. 
JIaer.f 26 ; for 2 Maccabees, Haer., 18 ; for pseudo-Daniel, Haer., 96. 
«■ See e.g., Haer., 42. 
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as an apostolic writing.^ He even devotes to it a special 
paragraph where his confusion of ideas is again manifest ; 
not knowing how to strike" his course in the controversy 
between the Greeks and the Latins, he transcribed alter- 
nately notes borrowed from Ijoth. His text runs thus .•* 
*' There are persons who do not acknowledge the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to be by Paul, but say that it is by the 
apostle Barnabas or by Clement, Bishop of Rome ; others 
attribute it and also the Epistle to the Laodiceans to the 
evangelist Luke. They wish, indeed, to read the writings of 
the blessed apostle ; and, because some people badly advised 
have made certain additions to it, it is not read in the 
church. It is much read by some ; but to the assembled 
people only his thirteen epistles are read, sometimes that to 
the Hebrews. Its elegant style and rhetoric have caused 
some to say that it is not Paul's ; and it is not read because 
it is said in it that Christ was made, as well as on account 
of what is said about penitence, etc."' What are we to 
think of this passage, and how are we to give to it any sort 
of intelligible meaning ? I shall not stop to ask how 
Philastrius can rank as heretics all the Fathers who have 
uttered one of the above-mentioned hypotheses regarding 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, just after declaring that the 
apostles and their successors gave official recognition to only 
thirteen epistles by Paul. A contradiction so glaring is 
expUcable only in a writer whose whole work consists in 

' Haer,, 117, 122, 127, 134, 144, 150, etc. 

' Haer.f 89. Ilaeresia quorundam de ep, Pavli ad Hehraeoe. 

3 Sunt alii quoque qm ep, P. ad H, non adaerunt esse ipHua Bed dicunt 
aiU Bamabce esse Ap, aut dementis ep. alii avlem Lucaa ev. ajunt epiatolam 
etiam ad Laodicenaes scriptam. Scripta b, Apostoli quidem volunt legert. 
Et quia addiderunt in ea quaedam non bene aentientes inde non legiiur in 
ecdeaia. Etai legitur in qmbuadam non tamen in eccleaia legiiur populo niai 
tredecim epp. ejua el ad Hebraeoa interdum. Ft in ea quia rhetorice acripait 
aermone plauMbili, inde non putant eaae Apoatdi, Et quia factum Christum 
didt in ea inde non legitur, etc. 
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accumulating from all quarters scattered notices which he 
heaps together in his miserable compilation without trying 
to bring them into harmony, perhaps without knowing 
Greek enough to understand them, and certainly without 
knowmg Latin enough to make himself understood. But I 
shall ask a bishop who counts heresies by the dozen, where 
he learned that people badly advised have made additions 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews ? What are these additions ? 
And when did the church ever renounce one of its sacred 
books, because an outsider was supposed to have somewhere 
altered a copy ? Or is it possible to imagine that heresy 
had ever succeeded in falsifying them all ? But what am I 
saying? If the church no longer wished to read this 
epistle to the people because there were passages in it 
apparently favourable to heresy,^ then it was the Catholics 
and not the heretics who thus excluded it from the canon. 
It may be seen from these considerations what kind of 
witness we have hei-e, and we might have spared ourselves 
the trouble of subjecting him to a preliminary examination, 
if some of his modem critics did not make him the subject 
of a critical and philological skill worthy of such a model. 
The two authors we have just been consulting were 
evidently under the influence of the Greeks in the opinions 
they express regarding the extent of the biblical collection. 
Only Hilary represents a more ancient phase of traditional 
opinion than does Philastrius, who besides understands 
nothing of the divergences he finds, and is acquainted 
neither with their origin nor bearing. We come now to a 

' The author alludes to iii. 2 and vi. 4, which might be said to be written 
in the sense of the Arians and Novatians. If he asserts that the epistle, 
in the opinion of certain people, contained a passage suspected of Arianism, 
we should remember that at the same period it was said in the East that 
the Arians alone rejected this epistle because it was too openly against 
them. These contradictions arise from the habitual practice of attributing 
to a heresy every difference in literary judgments, the origin of which was 
no longer known. 
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third Latin author^ who was equally familiar with the ideaa 
of the East where he had lived for a long time, but was 
more desirous of positive facts, and adopted the views pre- 
valent in his time. Toranius Rufinus, presbyter of Aquileia 
(•)* ^10), reproduces, all but exactly, what we have already 
found in Athanasius: in the Old Testament the Jewish 
canon, including Esther ; in the New Testament the com- 
plete series of the books now placed there, with the seven 
Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
Apocalypse. In the next chapter I shall have to give some 
attention to his ideas and dogmatic definitions regarding the 
sacred books. At present I simply state that in drawing up 
this catalogue, he appeals to no official authority, no 
standard and authorised edition, but only to the tradition 
of the Fathers.^ We have sufficient information regarding 
the value of this tradition which, even in the time of 
Bufinus, was far from being fixed on all points. 

I have just been proving that the East had a certain 
influence on the opinions of the Latin authors of whom I 
have been speaking. But, in general, the West was 
separated from the East on several very important points 
in its ecclesiastical and liturgical traditions regarding the 
use of the Bible. At first, the Latin churches did not share 
in that kind of repulsion for the Apocalypse which we have 
noted among the Greeks ; then they were not willing, or 
they did not know how, to make any distinction between 
the different elements of which the Old Testament was com- 
posed (primitive Hebrew canon and additions of the 
Septuagint), as their Latin Bible did not furnish them with 
the means; finally, the Epistle to the Hebrews, added to 
the Greek collection at the beginning of the third century, 

* Rnfini Expos, in Symbol., ch. 37 : Quae aunt N, ac V, T. vdunUna quae 
secundum majorum traditionem jw ip«t?» Sp. 8. inspirata cbeduntub et 
eccUsiia Christ* tradita, competens videtur in hoc loco eviderUi numero, sicut 
ex pairum monumentia accepimus, demgnare. 
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was hardly known in Italy, in Africa, in Gaul, where it was 
introduced with much greater difficulty than certain other ' 
epistles formerly less widely circulated, because it was 
anonymous, and the volume of Paul's epistles had for 
centuries been closed and known.^ This last fact is so well 
established that I do not think it necessary to collect all the 
testimonies proving it for the fourth or fifth century. I 
prefer even to remind my readers that this exclusion was 
not universal Besides the writers already named, there 
may be quoted others who admit the Pauline origin of the 
epistle — e,g.f Lucifer of Cagliari, and Ambrose of Milan ; 
while Zeno of Verona, the deacon Hilary of Rome, Optatus 
of Milevis, and others less known, represent the majority. 
Their dissension, which is of no importance so far as the 
authenticity or origin of this epistle is concerned, is of great 
importance for the histor)' of the canon. 

It is this same difference between the Greeks and the 
Latins which engrosses and embarrasses the two most cele- 
brated theologians of this period in the Western Church, 
Jerome and Augustine. Their testimony is specially interest- 
ing, because while we read it we cannot help thinking that 
they are making, so to speak, an inventory of the opinions 
and usages of their time, as Eusebius had done at another 
period, and that the results they give are what might be 
called the last utterance of tradition. We shall see that the 
generations following dovm to the sixteenth century under- 
stood their testimony in this way. Let us therefore give 
most careful attention to what they say. 

In the works of Jerome there are several catalogues of 
the sacred books, two being complete and embracing the 
whole Bible. The first is the famous Epistle to Paulinus, 

' LcUina cfmsuetudo non reclpit, etc. (Jerome, In Isai. iii., 6). MulU UUin% 
dinbUant, etc. (Id. In Matth. xxvi.) Apvd Homanos usque hodie qwu 

PauU ep. non hahttur (Id. Catal.f 59. Comp. In Zach., yiii., etc.) 

N 
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printed as a prologue in all the old editions of the Vulgate ; 
the second is his preface to the translation of the four books 
of Kings. There is besides a recension of the New Testa- 
ment in the first chapters of his History of Ecclesiastical 
Writers. Use might be made also of numerous passages in 
his other works. To make the matter clearer, I shall treat 
separately the different questions here presented. 

The preface to Kings enumerates the books of the Old 
Testament in general, according to the Jewish custom : five 
books of the Law, the first and the last prophets to the 
number of eight, and nine hagiographa— in all twenty-two. 
Only, to get this number, he had to join Ruth with Judges, 
and Lamentations with Jeremiah. Hence Jerome says 
that, if they are left in their place in the last volume, 
there will be a total of twenty-four books, which may be 
accepted because there are also twenty-four elders round 
the throne of God in the Apocalypse. Still the order of the 
hagiographa is different from that in our Hebrew Bibles, 
and we do not know whether it was altered by Jerome 
himself, or stood thus in the copies of his time. The cata- 
logue in the Epistle to Paulinus differs from all the others 
we know, and is a fresh proof that the old Bibles had no 
fixed order. Job precedes Joshua in it ; the prophets come 
immediately after Kings ; next to them come David and 
Solomon, Esther, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. As five 
of these books are double, they represent the five final 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet and complete the number of 
twenty-seven. This puerile desire for mystical analogies 
constantly reappears, and I direct attention to it once more 
to establish the fact that the canon of the New Testament 
was not solid enough in its basis to permit such ingenious 
analogies. The most interesting point of all in these two 
catalogues is, that they are positively based on the tradition 
of the Synagogue. As Jerome had studied the Hebrew text, 
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an accomplishment of which no other Father since Origen 
could boast, the fact is beyond doubt. Elsewhere he declares 
formally that Wisdom, Ecdesiasticus, Tobifc, Judith, are 
not in the canon.^ But he cannot withdraw himself 
altogether from the customs of his Church, and his attach- 
ment to tradition is more powerful than his scruples as a 
scholar, his devotion greater than his logic. Thus, in his 
preface to the book of Tobit, he says : * " The Jews have 
excluded it from the list of the Holy Scriptures, and have 
reduced it to the rank of the hagiographa.'^ Now they 
reproach me for having translated it, against their principles, 
in a Latin Bible. But I have preferred to displease the 
Pharisees and yield to the invitations of the bishops," who 
evidently asked that the book should not be left out. The 
preface to Judith runs thus : " With the Jews this book is 
ranked among the hagiographa, and its authority is con- 
sidered to be insuflGicient for settling controverted points. 
But as the Council of Nicaea reckoned it among the Holy 
Scriptures, I have yielded to your invitation, etc." I 
suppose no one will be angry with Jerome for having made 
it a point to agree with the Nicaean Fathers in everything ; 
and, if we cannot but suppose that he was mistaken about 
that council's opinion, it would nevertheless be a fact that 
he did not refuse Judith a place in the canon of the Bible. 
I do not intend to avail mvself of these two texts for draw- 
ing any inference that Jerome mixed the Apocrypha with 
the other books of the Old Testament. On the contrary, 
I know the care he takes in his translation of Daniel and 
Esther to separate the two component elements by marks 

" Prol. galeat., p. 13. Praef. ad ScUom.y p. 18. Ojtp. torn. lU. ecL 
Francf. 

' Quern Hehrcei de caUdogo div. 8.S, seearUes his qwit hcLgiographa memo- 
rant manciparunt . . . aed mdivs esse judicajis displicsre Pharisaeorum 
judieio et episcoporum jtissionibus deservire, institi ut potuL 

3 Just now the hagiographa were Job, Psalme, Solomon, Daniel, etc. I 
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and critical notes. But I was anxious to prove that the line 
of demarcation is always fluctuating, and that a writer so 
solicitous as the illustrious monk of Bethlehem of running 
counter to no opinion which could call itself orthodox, was 
led from time to time to make concessions in two opposite 
directions. The matter had not been settled in a supreme 
court, and there was a risk of compromising oneself what- 
ever one said. 

In regard to the New Testament, the dedication to 
Paulinus enumerates all our twenty-seven books, the Acts 
coming after Paul's Epistles. It is not so much an historical 
and literary introduction as a piece of somewhat high- 
flown rhetoric, and yet Jerome speaks in, it as if the 
canonicity of the Epistle to the Hebrews were very doubt- 
ful^ From what we have established above, the phrase he 
uses (that this epistle is excluded froTa the nv/mh&i' by most 
churches or theologians) can have no other meaning than 
that indicated. Still, when he comes to write the simple 
prose of the literary scholar, he makes more critical reserves. 
He knows and writes that the authorship of the second 
epistle that bears Peter's name is disputed by 'most ;* and, 
when he adds that this arose from the difference of style, he 
thereby reveals not so much the motive for excluding it, as 
the expedient invented by the defenders of its authenticity. 
He himself professes elsewhere that this difference arises 
from the apostle having used in turn various secretary 
interpreters,' thus insinuating at one stroke and with incon- 
ceivable levity that we possess only translations, or even 
editions, made freely according to general directions from the 

' Faulvs Ap. ad sefteu tcclesiaa scribit; octava enim ad Htbrcteos a 
PLEBISQUE extra nwmeram ponitur. 

' Catal, Vir. lU., ch. 1 : Secunda a plerisqtie ejus es9e negatur, propter 
styli cum priore differentiam, 

3 Ex quo inteUigimtts pro neceaaitate rerum eum diverais vsum ease inter- 
pretibua (Epiat, ad Hedib, gu. 11 : 0pp. iii. 102). 
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Bishop of Rome} He knows likewise that the Epistle of 
James was considered to have been written by another in 
that disciple*s name (whom he makes a cousin of the Lord 
in order to put him in the number of the Twelve, contrary 
to the general opinion of the first centuries) ; but he adds 
that in time it gained a footing.' He reports that the 
Epistle of Jude is rejected by most because it appeals to an 
Apocryphal testimony ; nevertheless, he says, it was already 
at a very early period reckoned among the Holy Scriptures.* 
Let us note this word plerique, the most, which so Con- 
stantly recurs with him. It clearly reveals to us a fact 
which we ought not to neglect. If we reckoned only the 
authors whom we can still consult, the term in question 
would hardly be justified ; on the other hand, it is far from 
probable that there wore so many opponents or critics 
among the authors now lost But Jerome's expression will 
be fully explained, if we suppose tha^ most of the churches 
had a collection less complete than that known to our wit- 
nesses, who were all more or less occupied with theological 
quarrels. It seems to me that the books which were not 
included in the collection at the time when it was formed — 
i.e., at the end of the second century — must have had great 
difficulty in gaining an entrance eveiywhere even in the 
most remote churches. The successive increase, in turn 
attempted, patronised, or resisted by various scholars, must 
long have remained a question for the school and study, 
and cannot easily have penetrated to the masses and popu- 
lar usage. If this view of the case be not an illusory con- 
jecture, Jerome's plerique gives us more reliable informa- 

' For Jerome alao knows that Peter was for twenty-five years Bishop of 
Rome. It is an integral part of his testimony, 

* Catal,^ eh. 2 : Quae et ipsa ah alio quodam sub nomine ^us edita 
asserituvy licet pavlaiim tempore procedente ohtinuerit autoritaiem, 

3 Ibid, ch. 4 : Quia de libra Enoch qui apocryphus est assumit testimonium 
a plerisque rejidtur ; (amen autoritatem veiuslate et usu meruit. 
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tion about the canon of the fourth century than all the 
catalogues I have hitherto copied. 

But let us continue our examination of Jerome. This is 
what he says regarding Paul -} *' He wrote nine epistles to 
seven churches, besides to his disciples, two to Timothy, 
one to Titus, and one to Philemon. The epistle, entitled 
to the Hebrews, is considered not to be his because of the 
difference in style, but to be by Barnabas, according to 
Tertullian, or by Luke, according to othera, or by Clement 
of Rome, who was supposed to have committed the 
apostle's thoughts to writing." Jerome, for his own part^ 
adopts the least tenable hypothesis of all, that of a Hebrew 
original and a translation made by another hand. More- 
over, when he comes to speak of this epistle, he usually 
introduces it with a doubtful formula.* This is true even 
in the passage where he most frankly expresses his desire 
to see it received in the West as it was in the East, and 
where he naively invites the Greeks and Latins to adopt 
each other s antilegoinena, setting his own syncretism before 
them as an example. This passage is so very curious that 
I must ask my readers to think over it It shows how 
cai^elessly critical opinion was formulated, since the author 
has no fear of falling into the most flagrant contradictions 
(all Greek authors attribute it to Paul, though most believe 
it to be by Barnabas or Clement), of affirming things which 

' CaicU., c. 5. 

' Comm. in TU,, i. and iL; in Ephes,, ii.; in Ezech,, zxyiiL etc, : si quis 
vult recipere ; in Amos, viii.: sive PavXi sive cUterius esse piUas; in Jertm.y 
zxxi. : quicunque est iUe qui scripsit. 

3 Ep, ad Dardan,, 0pp. iii. 46 : lUud nostris dicendum est hanc ep, non 
solum ah ecd. orientis sed ab omnilms (?) retro graeci sermonis scriptoribus 
quasi Pauli ap, suscipi, licet eam flerique f/J vel Banwha^, (? !) vd Cle- 
mentis arbitrentur et nihil intebesse cujus sit cum eccUsiastici virt sit et 
quotidie lectioTie ecd. celebretur. Quod si eam laiinorum consuetudo non 
recipit inter 8J3. canonical, nee Oraecorum ecd. apocalypsin eadem libertaie 
susdpiuTU, et tamen nos utraque susdpimus nequaquam hujus temfobis con- 
suetvdinem sed veierum auctoritatem sequenies. 
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we know positively to be imaginary, and insinuating that 
the churches of his time abandoned the healthy tradition of 
the Fathers, because they do not accept a proper name 
which he himself declares to be, after all, a matter of in- 
difference. I insist on all these details in order to make it 
manifest that in no case was the fourth century fit to 
finish a critical task which the second had had to leave in- 
complete. 

The following is a last note of Jerome on the Epistles of 
John :^ "He wrote one single epistle, which is acknowledged 
by all the learned men of the church. The two others 
which begin with these words, etc. . . . are attributed to a 
presbyter John, whose tomb is still pointed out at Ephesus." 
I do not lay much stress on this hypothesis ; I do not know 
a single ancient author who gave it out before Jerome ; but 
I see in it a new confirmation of what was advanced above. 
The fact of the omission of the two short epistles which 
bear John's name is established for certain by Jerome's 
note ; but, while this omission arises, in my opinion, from 
their not appearing in the primitive canon, Jerome and 
perhaps others wish to explain it as the sequel of a con- 
jecture already made by Dionysius of Alexandria in regard 
to the Apocalypse. But this opinion of the scholars of the 
time, however incontrovertible, would certainly not have 
been a cause of exclusion. We have hardly ever seen any 
book excluded from the canon which once had a place 
there ; but 1 have sufficiently shown how difficult it was to 
obtain an entrance for any who were not in it from the be- 
ginning. 

Thus Jerome, in spite of the most strongly avowed in- 
tention of giving to the Bible of the people an authentic 

' Catal., ch. 9 : Scripsit unam epistoUtm quae ah univerais ecdesicuticis et 
eruditis viria probatur. Beliquae atUem duae. . . . Joannis preabyteri 
OMeruntwr (comp. ch. IS) — In another place [Ep, ad Evagr,, Opp, ii. 220) 
he makes no difficulty about attributing these epistles to the evangelist. 
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and readable text, and also a unity of design — Jerome, the 
learned philologist, the diligent compiler, tbe indefatigable 
visitor of foreign countries and curious libraries, has only 
succeeded in showing how far removed his age was from 
this unity, and in furnishing to the centuries after him the 
means of perpetuating the uncertainty and of never for- 
getting the divergences of tradition and of ecclesiastical 
customs. We shall now see how far his illustrious contem- 
porary, the Bishop of Hippo, was more successful, Augustine, 
the man of theory, the theologian par eoccellence, whose 
genius paved the way for the reform of the sixteenth 
century, and still rules, in certain aspects, the teach- 
ing of the schools. With him, the need of putting an 
end to these eternal hesitations about certain parts of the 
canon was much more imperious, the authority of any 
decision much more absolute, the interest in the work of 
criticism much feebler, and the means of carrying it on 
much more insufficient than with Jerome. But, for want of 
historical investigations, he had to recommend and assert two 
means of arriving at the end — dogmatic rule and the interven- 
tion of authority. On this ground we shall see him at work. 
It would not be difficult to gather from the numerous 
works of Augustine phrases equally doubtful regarding the 
books on which opinions varied — e.g,, reserves made regard- 
ing the value of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament,^ or 
the Epistle to the Hebrews." But the very rareness of such 
passages in these vast folios, where biblical texts are quoted 

' Contra Oaudent,, t. 31 : Hanc Scripturam quce appeUcUur Machabce- 
orum non habefU Judcei . . . aed recepta est ah eccUsia turn imtiiliter si 
SOBRIE legatur vel atidicUur, — Civ, Dei., XVII., 20 : ScUomonis ires libri 
recepti sunt in auctoritaUm canomcam . . . alii duo . . . propter doquii simi- 
litudinem ut ScUomonis dicantur dbtinuit consvetvdo ; non aiUem ease ipsius 
non dubitaTU doctiores, Eos tamen in avcioriiatem maxime, occidentalis anti- 
quUus recepit Eedesia, 

*2)e pecc, mer., i. 27: Ep, ad. Hehrceos nonnuUis incerta; mai/is me 
movet auctoritas ecd, orientalium qtue hanc quoque in canonicis habet, Exjios, 
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in thousands, proves how little the author concerned him- 
self about critical questions, and we ought not to stop at 
isolated and inconsequent words, when we find elsewhere 
an exact and systematic exposition of the author's own con- 
viction. We understand that he may have found an occa- 
sional pleasure in showing casually his acquaintance with 
the state of such questions. There exists in his dogmatic 
works a very explicit and complete passage which relieves us 
from making any troublesome search for such facts as shall 
enable us to form an opinion regarding the substance of his 
thought of the extent of his Bible. This passage stands in the 
second book of his Christian Doctrine} He treats there of 
biblical studies, recommending them very strongly, and giv- 
ing instructions at once sensible and spirited, not such as his 
own exegesis, unfortunately, would lead us to expect. The 
following is the part which concerns us at present : " The 
most intelligent investigator of the divine Scriptures is the 
man who first reads over only the books that are called 
canonical, even though he does not yet understand them 
perfectly. Once instructed in the true faith, he will read 
the others with more security, and will no longer run any 
risk of being led astray in his weakness by the wanderings 
and lies of the imagination."' Here at the very outset, 
there is an important point to be noted. It is very evident 
that in Augustine's eyes all the divine Scriptures are not 
canonical Scriptures, since he recommends the reading of 
the latter first of all and the reservation till a later time of 

• 

in JRom,f § 11 : yonnvUi earn in canonem S. S, redpere timucruut ; sed quoquo 
tnodo »e habeat ista qucsstio ccbU, — Adv. Julian,, lii., 86 : Itdelisjidei prcedi- 
eator qui aeripsU ep. cobU, Comp. Civ. Dei., xvL 32. 

' De Doctr. Chr. ii. 12 f . This part of the work, it U important to observe, 
was written before the Council of Carthage, 397. 

* Erit divinarvm scriptvrarum aolertiasimtu indagator qui primo tolas 
legerit notasque habuerit, eUi nondum intdUctu jam tamen kctione, duntaxat 
f<u quae appeUantw eanonicce. Nam eceUras ieeurius Uget fide veritatis 
instruciua caU. 
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those books of the divine Sciiptures which are not canonical 
In a different form, it is the same fact as that we have so 
often met with already, the existence of two collections, the 
one more exclusive, the other more copious. The only 
difference to be marked here is that the term divine books 
or scriptures is very positively given to the latter collection. 
Divine and canonical are therefore not quite synonymous, 
and we see from this first step that Augustine is siding both 
with the liberty which reigned in practical usage and with 
the doctrinal demands of the school But this very dis- 
tinction argues a more exact consciousness of the theological 
point of view, and necessitates a more or less precise 
principle for directing the choice of ,the faithful. Let us 
hear what he says further : " In order to know what are the 
canonical Scriptures, you must follow the authority of the 
greatest possible number of Catholic Churches, especially of 
those which were founded by the apostles and had the 
honour of receiving the epistles. Those received by all the 
churches will therefore be preferred to those received only 
by some. Of these latter, those will be preferred which aie 
received by the greatest number and by the most consider- 
able churches, to those which possess only the fewest and 
least important suffices. If we were to find some patronised 
by the majority, while others were patronised by a respect- 
able minority, in that case, no doubt very rare, I believe 
their value would be the same." I might have fine sport 
in criticising such a method of verifying the canonicity of 

' In cancnicia S,8. ecclesiarum ctUholicarum quam plurium auciortkUem 
sequcUvVf inter qvas tane illoi 8unt qwB apoatdiccu sedes habert et ^piatoltu 
accipere meruerunt. Tenehit igUur hunc modum in 88, canomcii tU eas qttce 
accipiuntur ah omnibus ecdesiia cott?u)licis prasponcU m quas qtUBdam non 
acdpiunt ; in ds vero quce non a4xipivntur aib omnibu$ prcBponat eas quoB 
plvres ffravioresque acdpiunt, eis qtuu pauciores tninorisque auctoritatis 
eecUsics tenejit. 8i autem alias invenerit aspluribtu alias a graviorihus liaheri, 
quanquam hoc facile invenire non possit, aequalis tamen auctoritaiia haben- 
dasputo. 
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the holy books ; it is enough for me to say that it was im- 
practicable. No simple believer ever had the means of 
gathering, counting, and weighing thus the suffrages of all 
the churches in Christendom, an Italian or an African, still 
less than others, since all the witnesses quoted by Augustine 
were in Greece and Asia, unless he were thinking by pre- 
ference of Rome itself I might add that those who try to 
set up against me the authority of the Bishop of Hippo, 
prudently suppress the better part of his text, and take care 
themselves not to proceed in "the same way. We have only 
to remember that his principles issue in that famous saying 
which is diametrically opposed to the basis of all Protestant 
theology : " I would not believe in the Gospel, if the 
CathoHc Church did not guarantee to me its authenticity." * 
But I have other reflections to make which go more directly 
to the heart of the question. There are then canonical 
Scriptures which are preferable to others ? There are some 
which are not admitted by all the churches ? There are some 
which are patronised only by a respectable minority ? But 
if all this is to have any meaning, does not the illustrious 
bishop here make, without wishing it, a double admission, 
very inconvenient for his Protestant admirers ? On the 
one hand, he admits this cardinal fact that the canon was 
neither closed nor uniform, and that it included, in its more 
extended forms, components having very various authority ; 
on the other hand, he declares that this authority is not at all 
in the books, that it is not a privilege attached to their origin, 
but depends on the chance they have had of being circulated 
in the churches, of being received by a larger or smaller num- 
ber of communities. And, as the text itself shows that he was 
speaking more especially of the epistles, Augustine evidently 
cannot deny that several of these, even in his day, were far 

' Contra ep. Manich,, c, 5 : Ego evangelic non crederem niai me catholica 
ecdenoi auctoritas eommoveret 
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from possessing all the suffrages of the churches. That 
heing so, it is of little importance to us to know his own 
opinion, because he declares himself that it is not a question 
of history, or internal criticism, or individual appreciation, 
but of statistics. And this was how the science of the canon 
stood with a writer who was undoubtedly the greatest 
theologian of the early Church. 

After considering the theory, let us look now to the 
application. We are bound to suppose that Augustine him- 
self performed the statistical work he recommends to others. 
Indeed, he adds to what we have just been reading, a com- 
plete catalogue of all the books of his Bible ; he introduces 
it even with the remark that it is the collection from which 
the choice will have to be made ; ^ but he concerns himself 
little with the greater or leas authority of the various 
canonical Scriptures, as depending on the number of testi- 
monies in their support. He speaks as if he were absolutely 
ignorant of the state of things in the Eastern Churches. We 
conclude from it that in Augustine's opinion this difference 
had no practical bearing. The theologian could and 
should make distinctions ; the pastor and the preacher had 
no need of them. His list is as follows : there are first two 
series of historical books in the Old Testament, the one 
from Genesis to Chronicles, forms a chronological whole ; the 
second, very different in this respect, contains books having 
no connection with one another, and standing in no chrono- 
logical order : ' Job, Tobit, Esther, Judith, the Maccabees, 
Ezra. Then come the Prophets, a book of David, three of 
Solomon ; '* for the two others. Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, are 
said to be Solomon's, only because of a certain resemblance ; • 

' In quo intam considerationem versandam dicimtu, 

" Qude^ neque htUc ordini neque inter ee connectuntur, — I abstain from all 
comment. 

3 De qjiadam BimilUudine Salomonis esse dicuJitur, qui tamen, quoniam in 
auctorUcUem reeipi meruerunt^ inter propheticos numerandi sunt. 
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though they are to be counted among the prophetic 
books, because they have merited to be received as 
authoritative,'* which means, received as canonical. The 
list ends with the minor and greater prophets, and the total 
of the books of the canon of the Old Testament is brought 
up to 44.^ This is exactly twice the number given by " the 
majority and the most venerable of the Fathers;" but, 
according to Augustine, it is that of the Church' and only 
Jews can have any other. In his New Testament he had 
all the twenty-seven books which stand in our Bibles. It 
is truet that the Epistle of Jude is wanting in the list as 
given in the editions of Augustine ; but that may be only 
an old error of the copyist. 

Practice was decidedly more powerful than theory. The 
need of fixity, generally felt as it appears, caused several 
African synods to turn their attention to the canon. Even 
in 393, before Augustine became bishop, the bishops 
assembled at Hippo had had to draw up a list of the holy 
books ; but the acts of this council, in their present form, seem 
open to criticism.* This is of little importance, since from 
the year 397 and under Augustine's direct influence, a 
synod of Carthage took up the matter anew and consecrated 
what had been previously adopted,' by deciding that in the 
assemblies of the Church, only canonical books should be 
read under the name Divine Scriptures, An exception was 
made in favour of the Legends of the Martyrs. The list of 
the canonical books attached to this decree includes the Old 
Testament from Genesis to the Psalter, then five books of 

*■ Hia quadraffinta quatuor lihris \ . T, terminatur auctoritas, 

' Comp Retract., ii. 4. 

3 Civ, Dei xviii. 26 : Liber JudiUi, qicem sane Judai in canone non re- 
dpere dicuntur. Ibid., 36: MachaJboii, quosntm Jvdaei aed ecclesia pro 
eanonicis habet (comp. xvii. 20, and Contra Oaud. i, 31. quoted above.) 

* CancU Hippon,, ch. 36, ap, Mansi, iii. (K24. 

' ConcU, Cartliag, iii. 47. ap, Mansi, iii. 891. 
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Solomon, the Prophets, Tobit, Judith, Esther, Ezra, and two 
books of the Maccabees ; in the New Testament, four 
gospels, the Acts, thirteen Epistles of Paul, another by the 
same to the Hebrews, two of Peter, three of John, one of 
James, one of. Jude and the Apocalypse. Finally, it was 
decided that the Church across the sea (Rome) should be 
consulted about this list. Several points for reflection are 
here presented. In the first place, the synod no longer ad- 
mits that there are divine Scriptures which are not 
canonical and thus gets rid of the subtle and embarrassing 
distinction made by the author of Christian Doctrine. That 
was simpler at any rate. Augustine had also slipped into 
his list a little remnant of erudition when he said that 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus were said to be Solomon's only 
because of a certain resemblance;^ the Fathers of Carthage 
quite simply put five books of Solomon. That too was 
simpler. But it was more difficult to decide about the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Within the memory of man the 
Africans had only had thirteen Epistles of Paul. Augus- 
tine, more learned than the others, warmly recommended a 
fourteenth. It may be seen from the text quoted above 
what a strange formula was employed to arrange the matter 
to everybody's satisfaction. As to the confirmation from 
beyond the seas, it never came, because at Rome the 
Legends of the Martyrs were not read. Perhaps there were 
other reasons ; but the very fact that the Holy See was con- 
sulted proves of itself that the canon was not fixed, and that 
the canon of the Italian churches was not even known at 
Carthage ! 

Still the Africans were not alone in seeking to get out of 
a position in which they were always speaking of canonical 
books without knowing exactly what they were. The un- 

' Later {Metract,, ii. 4) he even acknowledges that he had since leamt 
that Solomon was not the author of Wisdom. 
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certainty was such that one of the greatest bishops of Gaul, 
Exsuperius of Toulouse, applied to the Pope to know what 
he was to do in this matter. Innocent I. (405) allowed him- 
self to be much pressed, as the answer was not easy and 
the see of Rome had no interest in bringing the dispute to 
an end, and finally decided to send a list.^ This list agrees 
in the main with that of Carthage, but it gives the series of 
the books quite differently ft'om first to last and altogether 
suppresses the objectionable formula about the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.' Thus the variations are reproduced ad in- 
finitum throughout all this history, and, unless we say the 
Pope had not opened his Bible, we must conclude that the 
Soman collection had been formed differently from that of 
Africa. 

However that may be, the letter of Innocent was not 
known in the latter, country. In 419 a new Synod of 
Carthage again took up the question of the canon, repro- 
duced its old list (with this single change that in place of 
saying 134-1, it was now understood to be better to say 14), 
and again decreed that the Bishop of Rome should be asked 
to confirm a canon which was said to have been received 
&om the Fathers. 

' Iiinoc. Ep, ad Ezmper, Toloe, ap. Mansi, ilL 1040. 

" Moses, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Ruth, Prophets, Solomon (five books), 
Psalter, Tobit, Job, Esther, Judith, Maccabees, Ezra, Chronicles, Gospels, 
Paul (14 epistles), John, Peter, James, Jude, Acts, Apocalypse. 

8 ConcU, Carih,y v., ch. 29 ; ap, Mansi iv., 430. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THEOBY AND TERMINOLOGY. 

Almost all the works which treat of the history of the 
canon stop at the point we have now reached, at the end 
of the fourth century. It is supposed that, as the Councils 
of Laodicea and Carthage sanctioned and published official 
lists of the holy books, there was nothing more, henceforward, 
to be said. I am of a totally different opinion. It is easy 
to prove that the debate was not terminated by these 
Synods — especially as they were only provincial assemblies 
and contradicted one another in the most flagrant manner — 
that the uncertainty, the divergences, the investigations, 
the attempts at. codification continued to the fifth century 
and in the centuries following, to the two extremities of the 
Christian world, with means of enquiry more and more 
insufficient, with decreasing chances of succe&s, and, unfor- 
tunately, also with an increasingly pei'ceptible lack of 
intelligence for the subject-matter of the question and for its 
theological bearing. But, before continuing my narrative, 
I have still to present a series of more general observations 
on the fourth century. 

Let me for a moment grant, with the majority of my 
predecessors, that at the end of this century the canon was 
so well fixed that the generations following had only to 
accept it tranquilly and, after no great lapse of time, might 
even have convinced themselves of its being fixed from the 
very first, as many French and English theologians in our 
day still suppose. Yet even on this hypothesis, it must be 
acknowledged that the decision of Laodicea is quite diflFerent 
from that of Carthage. The two Synods lay it down as a 
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principle that only canonical writings are to be read in the 
Church; but the lists they give differ from one another. 
In the East the Apocalypse is excluded ; in the West it 
is inserted. In the West the Old Testament is composed of 
all the writings contained in the Septuagint, without any 
distinction of origin ; in Asia the six books totally unknown 
to the Synagogue are rejected, while others are received in a 
recension which in part was very different from the Hebrew 
original Is all this the consequence of an arbitrary 
selection, or is it the result of critical study ? This ques- 
tion is not to be settled by a single yes or no ; it demands 
serious examination. 

Among the facts I have been bringing out hitherto, the 
one which has recurred most constantly and which must 
have struck my readers most, is not the variation in the 
lists, but the lack of clearness in the very conception of the 
canon ; in other words, it is the uncertainty of the theo- 
logical idea of the collection of the sacred Scriptures. As this 
fact cannot be explained in accordance with the principles 
prevailing in Protestant schools, it is judged inadmissible. 
Consequently many authors seem not to know that the 
canon has its history ; and they continually confound two, 
or even three, questions radically different — viz., the origin 
and authenticity of each book in the Bible from a literary 
point of view, the intrinsic value of the book from a 
theological point of view, and the formation of the collection 
of books. This last question alone engages us here : it is a 
question of history and nothing more. It is not my part to 
teach what idea we should form of inspiration, what rank we 
are to assign to the prophets or to the apostles. Dogmatic 
theology defines that inspiration ; faith determines that rank 
according to the religious elements it finds in the sacred 
books. We wish simply to see how the Bible we now 
possess was formed ; and since it certainly did not fall from 
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the sky oomplete, as Mussulman doctors say of their Koran, 
science has the right and the duty of inquiring into its ori^n. 
Up to this point the following are the results established in 
our investigation. 

When Christian preaching began, the Old Testament, as 
it existed in the Synagogue, was used by the Church, not 
only as a book of edification in the practical and popular 
sense of that word, but also as a code of revelation, as the 
Word of God in an absolutely special and privileged sense, 
though from the first a certain divergence in the theological 
ideas regarding it manifested itself. For, while some (the 
Jewish Christians) continued to insist on its legal character, 
others preferred to recognise in it a prophetic character, and, 
in regard to the direct application, to recognise this solely. 
But in spite of this diversity of sentiments, the volume was 
for the entire Church that which it had been for the Syna- 
gogue, the book which was read before the assembled com- 
munity, the text on which -the faithful meditated for their 
spiritual direction, the source from which they drew their 
knowledge of the ancient revelations, and the proof of what 
had been revealed through the apostles. It was a book 
standing by itself, entirely distinct from every other book. 
This state of things underwent a certain change only at the 
time when, and in the countries where, the Hebrew 
original had to be replaced bj'' translations. These trans- 
lations not only gave certain books in a new and very much 
altered form, but also included books not found in the 
primitive collection. In proportion to the learning of those 
who used them, this diflTerence was observed and commented 
on, or neglected and ignored, and imperceptibly two, or 
even three, recensions were in common use at the same 
time in the churches. As philological and historical know- 
ledge gradually disappeared, the majority soon lost sight of 
these diverse elements. In the West, in Ethiopia^ in 
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Armenia, in all the countries where the Scriptures existed 
only in the form of a translation, only the most learned paid 
any heed to the diversity, and then not with the purpose of 
introducing any reform, but to invent some plausible justi- 
fication for existing usages. In other places, a minority, 
better placed or more instructed, were anxious to separate, 
at least in theory, the books of Greek origin from those 
which had formed the Hebrew canon ; but these latter even 
were accepted in the amplified Qreek form, because the 
philological means of re-establishing the primitive text did 
not as a rule exist. Jerome was almost the only scholar 
who imposed such a task on himself, and his success in it 
was of no public advantage. His Latin translation, used 
even now in our day, distinguishes the two elements by 
critical notes, but does not eliminate anything. There 
were, therefore, as I said, two editions of the Bible of the 
Old Testament, the one more extensive than the other; 
and it is quite clear that in practice — i.e., in ecclesiastical 
readings, in the instruction of the people, in sermons and 
catechisings — the elements peculiar to the one edition were 
used with no less confidence than those common to both. 
Even theology, whether dogmatic or polemical, did not 
always observe the line of demarcation very strictly ; science 
alone traced the line, and it had to do so without disturb- 
ing the traditional order. We shall see by-and-by how 
this came about. 

In regard to what we now call the New Testament, the 
history is more complicated and much less understood. 
By a natural enough illusion, it has been supposed that, as 
there was, at the beginning of the church, an Old Testa- 
ment quite complete and acknowledged, there must also 
have been a New Testament, the very name of the first 
supposing the immediate addition of the second. It has 
then been hastily concluded that the last surviving apostle 
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at least must have collected bis own works and those of his 
colleagues in order to endow the church with an authentic 
and official body of texts, equal or even superior in dignity 
to the books of the prophets. A conscientious examination 
of the facts and the testimonies has shown us that this was 
not the course of events. According to the apostles them- 
selves, the New Covenant was to be directed and vivified 
by the Spirit, while the Old was founded on the letter. In 
any case, the Scripture (i.e., the Old Testament by itself)^ 
for a long time after the apostles, was the basis of the evan- 
gelic teaching. This evangelic teaching was propagated by 
simple oral transmission, and was held to be sufficiently guar- 
anteed by the succession of the bishops which could be 
traced back even to the disciples of the Lord. This teach- 
ing, moreover, was so simple that it was summarised in a 
formula which our children still learn by heart, and to it 
there were added practical exhortations and consolations of 
hope, the common heritage of all the faithful Still, all 
these elements of Christian instruction rested on historic 
facts, on the coming, death, and resurrection of Christ. 
The narration of these facts formed an essential part of the 
teaching. Christians soon came to seek for such narratives, 
and to read them together. Thus a general and public use 
began to be made of certain books proceeding from the 
circle of the first disciples, and this use was so solidly con- 
firmed by its abundant results, that soon steps were taken 
to prevent the insertion of any suspected book among the 
documents bequeathed by the first generations. After the 
middle of the second century, the church had fixed its 
choice and marked out four gospels among the large num- 
ber already in circulation. At quite as early a period, the 
hortatoiy letters of the most respected doctors or bishops 
were read in several churches ; eflforts were made to pro- 
cure and collect them. It was natural that in Greece and 
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Asia Minor the name and writings of Paul should receive 
most attention. Accordingly we find that about the time 
indicated there was already in existence a collection of 
Paul's epistles. When the circumstances of the faithful 
became more trying and more filled with temptation, it was 
all. the more important to reanimate their courage by the 
contemplation of the first origins of the church and by the 
powerful eloquence of the founder of so many communities. 
Other apostolic writings were soon added to these first 
elements. Writings were discovered and put into circula- 
tion, writings which hitherto had been left in obscurity or 
used only by the individuals possessing one of the few 
copies. Nevertheless it was not till the first half of the 
third century that all the existing literary productions of 
high Christian antiquity came into general knowledge. 

But before this epoch, two things had ah*eady appeared 
which exercised a very marked influence on the destinies of 
the New Testament. In the first place, the custom of making 
public and regular readings from the writings of the apostles 
was introduced long before the collection was in any degree 
complete, and hence the collections in the various churches 
soon differed from one another. Some were not acquainted 
with the writings which were admitted in other places; 
others refused to admit books not known to them from the 
first, preferring to keep to those already received among 
them and consecrated in their eyes by long custom ; others 
received these additions, but in varying proportions ; others 
finally, and these were the most numerous, assigned them a ' 
secondary place. If it be remembered how far the Church 
in the first centuries was from having a centralised oi^ganisa- 
tion, and how freely and independently local customs could 
develop themselves, no one will be surprised at this diversity. 
Besides, it embarrassed Christian life and popular teaching 
60 little, that it might have existed unnoticed, had not 
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scientific theology been bound to consider it But at the 
very time when these readings. from apostolic writings be- 
came regular, and began to form everywhere an integral 
part of worship^ some progress in theological ideas had taken 
place. By the very struggle which the Church had had to 
wage against Gnosticism, it had learned to appreciate more 
accurately the distinction between its own creed and this 
exotic philosophy, and to base its own traditional teaching 
more firmly. It was not long in assigning to its first masters 
a privileged place, ranking them among the prophets. Their 
writings necessarily shared in this same honour, and were 
put on a level with the inspired books of Moses and his 
successors. A code of the New Covenant was at last added 
to that of the Old. 

From this point of view it was a matter of great im- 
portance to draw a distinct line, marking off the books that 
were to enjoy this prerogative. If the idea of such a 
canonical collection had existed from the first century, per- 
haps it would not have been very difficult to form it in such 
a way as to secure its remaining thenceforth invariable. 
But a himdred years later, the time had passed for this. 
The usage of the readings had consecrated writings which 
had not been composed by apostles properly so called : other 
books which might claim such a title — at least in the opinion 
of more than one theologian — had not had the advantage 
of being known soon enough or widely enough, to obtain 
general acceptance without very great difficulty. As 
theology could not establish a rule to decide the choice, or 
rather as it was entirely dependent on a tradition which had 
arisen and gained strength in complete independence of all 
theological formula, theologians had soon to face numerous 
difficulties as my analysis of the testimonies of the two latter 
centuries has established on every page. Theory aspired 
towards a rigorous selection, and from its own point of view 
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was perfectly right, for it was a matter of much moment to 
purify from all alloy the texts which alone were to have an 
indisputable authority in the ever-widening discussions of 
theological questions. Practice sought to utilise everything 
suitable to its purpose, and was particularly afraid of divest- 
ing itself of any one means of action — ie., of any book used 
in popular instruction, which, perhaps, was not of the 
number of those extolled by theory, but had the immense 
advantage of being already familiar to the class least easy 
to initiate in abstract theories. This explains why so many 
Fathers and excellent theologians did not hesitate to eulogise 
the Pastor of Hennas, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, and other 
writings of a similar nature. 

This also explains the difference between the rules of 
Laodicea and Carthage. The bishops of Asia had regard to 
theory, the interests of the school, the rules of dogma and 
faith, the theological code ; their decision is only a link in 
the long chain of dogmatic decisions formulated by Eastern 
councils. The bishops of Africa had regard to practice, the 
ecclesiastical code, the interests of worship and popular in- 
struction, respect for established forms, which they were 
unwilling to sacrifice to a necessity purely scientific ; their 
decision falls into the category of the disciplinary statutes for 
which the West all along had a great legislative aptitude. 
The former were unwilling to admit anything which had not 
positive proofs of canonical dignity and divine origin ; the 
latter were unwilling to exclude anything sanctified by 
usage. The former were afraid to burden themselves with any 
addition open to suspicion ; the latter, to impoverish them- 
selves without plausible motive, by rigorously applying a 
principle which was not at all familiar to them. To this prin- 
ciple they did homage, almost against their will, when they 
accepted an epistle still unknown to most of the churches.^ 

' I have already quoted several passages from Augustine, clearly showing 
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I have just been characterising the two points of view by 
reducing them to their simplest expression ; but I have not 
meant thereby to convey that the two parties were always 
clearly aware of the true origin and nature of this diverg- 
ence. Both professed to settle the canon — i,e., the normal 
collection of the Scriptures ; and by using the same term with 
a different connotation, they introduced great confusion into 
all that was said on this important subject. This confusion 
manifests itself so soon as the necessities of dogmatic theology 
take their place beside the traditional customs of the Church, 
and my readers have been able to convince themselves by 
every page of my narrative that the efforts made on all sides 
to reach a solution of the question, a definite catalogue of 
the holy books, always came to nothing because it was im- 
possible to evolve from the debate one chief principle to 
which every other might have been sacrificed. The theo- 
logians, on the contrary, were at pains to find middle terms 
which would satisfy everybody and eveiything, but they 
only made the confusion greater than before. 

We have seen that Eusebius, in drawing up his statistics 
of the New Testament, concerned himself only with the use 
made of each book in the various churches. His division 
into homologoumena and antilegomena rests only on this 
external principle of distinction, and the dogmatic question 
plays as small a part in it as the question of authenticity. 
The Acts of Paul belong to the antilegomena on the 
same grounds as the Epistle of James ; the uncertainty of 
his process is even so great that the Apocalypse and the 

that this was the point of view among the Latins. I give another, which is 
very much to the point. Hilary of Aries had been astonished that the 
Bishop of Hippo should citetheauthority of the Wisdom of Solomon, theOaUic 
theologians being at that time more familiar with the ideas of the Greeks 
than were the Africans. Augustine replies : Non debvU repudiari serUentia 
libri SapienHa qui meruit in ecdesia Chrieti tarn hnga cmnoeitcUe recUari ti 
ah omnibtu cum veneratione divina auctoriUUie audiri (Hilar, ap. Aug. Ep, 
226, et De prcedest, i. 27). 
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Epistle to the Hebrews are put in both classes. But the 
generation of Greek theologians who adorned the second 
half of the fourth century were too much engaged in the 
discussion of dogma to be content with such an unscientific 
method. We find, therefore, in them a series of terms 
hitherto unknown, or at least unfamiliar to their predecessors, 
of terms which henceforth were to have their place in the 
language of the school and the Church. I have had to use 
them by anticipation, and I was able to do so without fear 
of being misunderstood ; but it is proper to pause here and 
estimate their true value. 

Of all these terms the most famous and the most important 
is the word Camon, which I have put in the title of this 
work. This word, in addition to its theological value, has 
received various dissimilar meanings in the applications 
of common life, which applications are all justified by its 
etymology. With the Greeks* it meant originally a cane, 
a stick for measuring or determining a straight line ; in the 
figurative sense, it denoted every kind of rule — €.g., in the 
mathematical sciences, in philology, and even in the sphere 
of moral ideas. Later, the grammarians and critics of 
Alexandria understood, by this technical term, the series of 
authors who were to serve as models, or standards for 
purity of language, or, as we would now say, who were to 
be considered classic. In the New Testament, the word is 
also employed sometimes in the sense of a rule, a principle,' 
perhaps even a line of demarcation or direction.' Among 
ecclesiastical authors it is used somewhat frequently in the 
same sense, especially when they aXe speaking of religious 
and dogmatic truth. The rule, which was to guide men in 
the search for this truth, and more particularly in the 

' Comp. Stephani The^aur, I, gr, ed. Paris 8. v. »a»«^». 

' Gal. vi, 16 ; oomp. Phil, iii, 16, where the reading is Qncertaio. 

3 2 Cor. X, 13 ; comp. Clem, cul Cor., 41. 



• ■ 
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comprehension of the Scriptures, was ecclesiastical tradition,^ 
just as the Scriptures in their turn were to serve as a rule 
for the teaching of the Church ;' and the perfect agreement 
of these two authorities was the supreme rule, the true 
ecdesiaatical canon? 

It is under this meaning, too, that the question arises of 
canonical books, or a scriptural ca/non. Only modern 
writers are not agreed regarding the manner in which these 
expressions were derived from the primitive conception, 
some seeing in it by preference, if not exclusively, a dog- 
matic purpose, others restricting its value to a purely 
literaiy significance. I must say frankly that there seems 
to me to be an error here on both sides, inasmuch as the 
interpreters of patristic theology have in general thought 
there existed only one single meaning of the word, whereas 
in truth the two elements are represented in it, and take 
the first rank by turns, just as each author's point of view 
wa3 more or less scientific, his language more or less popular. 
It is a fact that the expression caTwnical books* is frequently 
taken in tlie dogmatic sense, as denoting writings which 
are to regulate teaching, because they are the fruit of a 
special inspiration, and the Church therefore regards them 
as having a standard authority. Only it is not very dear, 
whether this adjective is to signify that these books contain 
the canon, i.e. the rule of faith itself, directly ; or whether, 

l»»Xnr*»t (Origen., Deprine., iv. 9). 

' Chrysost., Homil. 58 in Oenes., Opp,, iv. 56G: »«*«? rns M»s yf^mrjg 
opposed to §i»UM ktyiffttL Isidor. Pelus., Epp,, iv. 114 : rh »«»•?• rijg 
Axn^timtj rat itUt fnftl 7f«f&r, %m.T»vTtvrtfAgf. Ireu., iii. 11, regvla verkcUis. 

3 »c»4^ir iMKXnrmrrimit, a term which we have already found in Clement 
and Eusebiua with different applications. It mnst not be forgotten that 
the use of the term canon has never been restricted to the Bible. There 
were canons of councils, canon law, the canonical life, canons of cathedrals, 
etc. All these expressions have at bottom the same origin and are derived 
from a primitive meaning anterior to our canon of Scripture. 

* fiifixia »«»«yj»«, libri canonici, regtdares. 
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« 

as others think^ and as seems most reasonable, it indicates 
that they fofrm the canon, i.e. the collection of books which 
is to furnish the standard. This latter explanation seems 
to me preferable, because the acyective canonical always 
reminds us of a plurality^ of writings possessing authority 
as a collective whole, and I do not know a single text where 
this interpretation proves insufficent. Further, it leads us 
by a very natural transition to the purely literary signific- 
ance of the term. For it cannot be denied that by 
ca/non the Fathers very often understand the collection itself, 
or even the simple catalogue of the books forming it. It is 
evident then that the dogmatic sense is not attached to the 
word, but forms part of its connotation. Thus, at the end 
of the enumeration of the biblical books, made in Article 85 
of what are called the Apostolic Canons, it is said : '* These 
are the provisions to be observed in regard to the two 
canons;"" thus too, at the end of the poem of Amphilochius, 
we read these words : " This is what may be considered as 
the most exact canon (catalogue) of the inspired Scriptures." 
The common point in the two acceptations of the term is no 
doubt the suggestion of a theological standard, but it is still 
more the notion directly contained in the word, of some- 
thing definite, determined in number as in quality.' That 
also explains to us why this term is not found before the 
second half of the fourth century ; Eusebius even does not 
appear to have known it.^ The Greek Fathers of that 

' Thence, too, the phrase : rum in canone est (Didym. alex. l.c,), synonymous 
with : 171 ccUcdogo S8, dirnnartan (Jerome, Prarf, in Job). 
' r«vr« wtfi jMvoMv ^tmrtrix^m {Con, Ap., S5.) See above, p. 181. 

3 fiifikm adm aiftfrm Axx' ifirfiita, — certo canoTie comprthensi libri (Pseado. 
Athau., SynopB. S.S. 0pp., ii, 96). 

4 Unless use be made of the passage in vL 25, where he says that Origen 
recognises only four gospels, following in that respect the ecclesiastical 
earum. I believe, however, that in this place the word only means a tradi- 
tional rule. The tenp caiwnizcUae scripturae is found in Origen (Iv. 239. 
Lomm.)f but it is due entirely to the ti'anslator. 
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epoch were far more occupied than any of their predeceasors, 
with the necessity of determining the privileged books, and 
drawing up a catalogue of them. The previous attempts of 
this nature were only rare exceptions, and there was no 
imperative necessity for a special technical term. 

In ordinary language the second of the two acceptations 
of which I have just been speaking, naturally became the 
more popular, and finally formed by itself the notion of the 
canon. In this sense was formed the verb canonise — 1.«., to 
insert a book in the catalogue of the canonical writings, to 
place it in the regulating and standard collection.^ It is 
superfluous to quote texts here in support of my statement ; 
more than enough will be found in the extracts from the 
Fathers, contained in the two preceding chapters. 

Still the same Fathers to whom we owe, if not an unvary- 
ing definition of the ccmon — i.e., an unvarying list of the 
books reputed to be canonical — at least a clearer notion of 
canonicity — i.e., of the specially divine character of these 
books ; these same Fathers, I say, were not able, and in fact 
were not willing to take firom the hands of the faithful, or 
the library of their own churches, all the non-canonical 
writings which were used in public reading or for the 
edification of the community. They attempted therefore to 
place these in a category by themselves, or, as was also said, 
in a second canon — i.e., in a collection of less authority, of 
inferior dignity. These formed a collection of books not to 
be studied with the desire of deriving fix)m them the rule 
of faith and teaching, but to be read for religious edification 
and moral training, a collection of books intended not for the 
dogmatic investigations of scholars, but for the practical 
teaching of the church. The Greeks, more exacting on this 

' fii^Xm x«f«yi^«^ii»a, xixattftfffiifm, libri tJitra canonem condufn, in canonem 
reeipere (Athan., Ep.fest, I, c, Isidor. Pelus, Ep. l«369. Rufin. in Symb., 
c. 37. August, in £om., § 11, etc.) 
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point than the Latins, were unwilling to grant the favour 
of such a reading to any but catechumens/ a restriction 
which they did not succeed in establishing generally. In 
this category were placed (1) the six books of the Old 
Testament not found in the canon of the Synagogue, 
especially the two Wisdoms. Of these the one bearing 
the name of Jesus, son of Sirach, was so much in fashion in 
the early church, that to this day, in Latin, French, and 
English, it is called Ecclesiasticus — 2.6., the book of the 
church, the book of edification par excellence} These books 
are useful, it is said, but have no authority in matters of 
faith, and are not deposited in the Ark of the Covenant. 
Athanasius also ranks the book of Esther in this category. 
But no Greek Father ever placed in it the additions to 
Daniel and Jeremiah, which in the Greek text form in- 
tegral parts of the work of these prophets. (2) The anti- 
legomena where they had not already attained the honours 
of canonicity. Thus, e.g,^ if the Catholic Epistles had not 
been read in an increasing number of churches, no one 
would ever have thought of putting them in the canon. It 
was the same with the Apocalypse.' (3) A certain number 
of other books, the official use of which died out after the 

' See, e.g, , the definition given by Athanasius, L c. : irri »«i trt^a ^fikU 

what was said in chap, x., regarding Cyril of Jerusalem. Rufin., L c. : 
Sciendum quod et cUii libri suiU qui ?um canonici sed £CCLESIA5TICI a majori- 
bus appeUcUi aunt, . . . quae legi quidem in eccUeia voluerunt, non taTuen 
pro/erri ad auctoritatemjidei conjirmandam. — I^^k'm ittayift^nifiita, (Athan., 
h c), if iturifat {xatitt)^ Cyril of Jerusalem, /. c. 

^ Jerome, Prorf, ad Scdom, : Sicut Judith et Tobies et Machab, libroa legtt 
quidem ecdesia aed ea inter canonicae SS. non recipit, aic et hcec duo volumina 
{Sap,, Sir.) legit ad mdificationem ptebia, non ad auctoritatem dognuUum con- 
^rmandam* — Epiph. loc, cit, : aSrmi y^fnei/Mt fiiv kVi »mX •t^iXtfitM cXX' %U 

3 rd ksirk ^tt iv hvrif^ (Cyrill., Coteeh., I, c). — Apoccdypsia in ecclesiis 
legitur, neque enim inter apocryphaa SS. habetur sed inter ecdesiasttca^ 
(Jerome, Iji Psalm. 149). 
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fourth century — e.gr., the epistles of Clement and Barnabas, 
the Pastor, the Apostolic Constitutions, and some other 
literary productions posterior to the apostolic age, regard- 
ing which I refer my readers to the notices extracted from 
Eusebius, Athanasius, and other authora (4) Homilies of 
celebrated Fathers, letters from other communities and 
their bishops,^ and legends of martjT^, the very name of 
which recalls that custom.* 

Of course such a distinction, though justified in the eyes 
of the theologians, was above the capacity of the people in 
general. The texts read in religious solemnities could not 
but be of equal value to most of the audience, and scholars 
must have tried in vain to make the simple faithful retain 
more or less subtle classifications, the meaning of which 
escaped them. But there was still another inconvenience. 
If, before this division into two classes, the learned had not 
been able to agree on a uniform catalogue, it was much 
worse when there were two. So far from the way being 
paved for the final settlement of the superior canon, the 
confusion had only been doubled. We found several 
Fathers, including Jerome the most learned of all, taking up 
by turns the two points of view, and ranking the same 
books sometimes in the second canon, sometimes in the first 
or rather in one single canon, sometimes leaving the readers 
to decide for themselves. As soon as the churches could 
recognise their position, they made efforts to get out of it. 
The double classification, good in theory, was abandoned in 
practice. In the East the faithful were told to read only 
what was canonical. In the West everything that was read 
to the people wSiS called canonical. 

I have still to explain a term quite as frequently em- 

' Jerome, CcUal,, 115. 

' Epistolcs communicatoricef ttuwuxk yfiftfMtrm (Euseb., vii. 30.) 

s Euseb., iv. 15, v. 4. Coficil. Carth., iii. ch, 47. Augustine, pamtn. 
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ployed as that of caTwn and its derivatives, but more vari- 
able in its signification and hence more difficult to define. 
It is the word apocryphal. Now-a-days this word is com- 
monly used (outside of theological discussions) in the sense 
of fictitious, lying, and it is certain that the Fathers some- 
times used it also in this acceptation, as synonymous with 
pseudepigraphic (bearing a false title^) ; but it is quite as 
certain that this acceptation is neither the only one, nor the 
most ancient, nor that which was definitely adopted into 
theological language. In Greek, the word signifies what is 
hidden, secret; hence the Latin theologians simply speak 
of secret books where the Greeks spoke of apocryphal 
books.^ And here we must at once reject the explanation 
given by Augustine,^ an explanation satisfactory neither to 
philologist nor historian. He thinks that the term apocry- 
phal was given to the books whose authors where unknown 
(hidden). There is no doubt that attention was paid to the 
name of the authors, only in so far as it was important to 
verify fictitious titles. In my opinion the term apocryphal 
applies first of aU to the contents of the books, to contents 
which were hidden, mysterious, inaccessible to the ordinary 
intelligence, or rather which had to be concealed from sim- 
ple, feeble minds, from those whose faith and morals might 
be shaken by reading them. Clement of Alexandria uses it 
in the first sense when he says that the disciples of Frodicus 
boast of possessing apocryphal books of their master,' and 
so Gregory of Nyssa and Epiphanius when they see in the 
Apocalypse an apocryphal — i.e., mysterious and obscure — 

* Cyril of Jenualem, Cateck,, iv. 36. 

* Luke xiL 2 ; comp. viii. 17. Mark iv. 22. Col. ii. 3. 

s Bi^a/« mitUfv^mj UbH secreti. See, the passages from Origen and his 
translator in chap. viii. p. 131. 

* Quorum origo nan claruU patribua [De civil. Dei, xv. 23). Comp. Ol<m. 
ad decret, OrcUiani dist, 16 : sine certo auctort, 

5 Strom,, i. 304 : /3i/3X«vf aX4Xfv^»v$ ai>^9Vtt inxrrivtmt. 
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writing.' Origen uses it in the second sense when he says* 
that the story of Susanna exists in Hebrew^ but that the 
Jews, desirous of concealing from the people everything 
hurtful to the honour of the chiefs and judges, suppressed it 
in the book of Daniel, though it has been preserved 
in the apocrypha. The meaning here cannot be questioned ; 
for the author is contrasting these apocryphal books with 
the books well-known, and he says further ' that to this day 
the Hebrew original ranks among the forbidden works. He 
says, moreover, that it is otherwise with Judith and Tobit, 
which do not appear even in the Jewish apocrypha.* Ac- 
cording to this, an apocryphal book is a work which the 
persons charged with the direction of the flock, do not per- 
mit to be read in the Church," while the books read in the 
assemblies are called public or published works,* a term we 
have met with several times in the Fathers. Of course, 
from this point of view the works of the heretics were the 
apocryphal books 'par exeellence, since they are to be hid 
rather than read/ Also we often find the term apocryphal 
taken to be synonymous with corrupting, perverse, danger- 
ous," and for this reason the apocrypha form a third class in 
addition to the canonical and ecclesiastical books, as in the 
catalogue of the festal epistle of Athanasius. 

Still, among Latin theologians the term apocryphal is 

' Qreg. N388., Or. de ordin,, ii. 44: *If»»nit U m*»»fvp«t$ V m.UtyfMiv§t 
Xiyu, — Epiph., Haer,^ 51 : ^tk rk fia/ivf Mml rm^ruwt ii^«^ir«. 

Afric, c. 9). 

3 Ibid,, C 12 : r« l(if»ixif iv i^o^ffiTtif mtifiUVf, 

* Ibid,f C. 13 : «^it ykf %}^»ywtt mi^rk »ai U kv»f6^»it ififrnt^ri, 

s Rnfin., in Symbol, I. c, : qiioa in ecclesia legi noluerunt, 
^ (iifiXm hhfurtivftivM, pvhlicari, to be read in the church (Didym., /. c.) 
y i^4Mfv^i}t /*ixx«f Ij kvayt^fwt «{<« {8ynop8, 8. S, in 0pp. Athan., ii. 55). 
" (ixmfitfit (Cyril., l. c). ^hf$^§ih (Constit. ap., vi. 16). miftTi»it (Athan.^ 
JSp. /est,, L c), Comp. Iren., 1. 20. TertuLL, De anim, c. 2. Orig., 
Prd, in Cant, : Appdlantur apocrypha propterea quod in iis muUa coir^ipta 
et contra Jidem vtfram invoiiuntur. 
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employed in quite a different sense. They oppose it purely 
and simply to the term canonical, so that it is synonymous 
with ecclesiastical ; ^ and that is why to this day we speak 
of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, without meaning 
thereby to say that Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus are dangerous 
or heretical books.^ In another aspect we have seen above 
that the same authors maintain the distinction between the 
Apocrypha and the ecclesiastical books. I am right, 
therefore, in saying that the very efforts made to reach a 
moi*e precise theory of the canon and more rigorous de£jii- 
tions, were a continual source ot new confusion. To be 
certain of this, we have only to read the explanation which 
Isidore of Seville gives of the term under our notice, an 
explanation combining without criticism the heterogeneous 
elements of all the previous definitions.' In support of my 
assertion, I might further quote numerous passages from 
Latin authors of the same epoch ; but I think the fact 
sufficiently established by the testimonies already placed 
before my readers. Besides, the history of the Middle Ages, 

' Jerome, CcUcU, 6 : Bamahas composuit epUtolam ad aedificandam 
ecdesiam quae inter apocrypha;^ legitur, — Id. Prolog, in Eeges (after enume- 
rating the Hebrew books) : quidquid extra koa est inter apocryplia 
ponendum, 

' The term thus took a somewhat vague signification, and we cannot 
always be sure whether or not it contains an allusion to heretical books. — 
Jerome, Ep, 7 ad Lactam : Caveat omnia apocrypha et si quando ea non ad 
dogmatum veritatem sed ad signorum revercntiam legere voluerit sciat no?i 
eorum esse qucrum tittdis pratnotantur tntdtaque his admixta vitioea et 
gi andis esse pnulentiae aurwn quasrere in luto. Does this apply to the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament, or did Jerome think that a woman may 
find specks of gold even in the mud of heresy ? Ck>mp. a similar passage of 
Philastrins, above in chap. xi. (p. 188). 

3 Isidor. Hispal. Etymcl, , vi., 2 : Apocrypha autem dicta i.e.f secreta, quia 
in dubium veniunt. Est enim occulta oj-igo nee patet pa^ribuSy ex quibus 
usque ad nos auctoritas veracium Bcripturarum ceriissima successione pervenit. 
In lis apoeryphis etsi invenitur aliqua Veritas, tamen propter multa falsa nulla, 
est in iis canonica auctoritas, quxie recte a prudentibus judicantur non esse 
eorum credenda quUms adacnbuntur. Nam multa sub nomintbus prophet^ 
arum et apostolorum ab haereticis prqferuntur, etc. 
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which lias very wrongly been neglected by those writing that 
of the canon of the Scriptures, will furnish me with one occa- 
sion more for proving this absence, Ijoth of a theological 
theory distinctly formulated for guiding the choice of the 
books, and of a definite and invariable official catalogue 
of the books themselves. 

The mention of the Middle . Ages, just made by anticipa- 
tion, and the implied engagement to continue my narrative 
beyond the point at which most authors stop, suggest another 
reflection which I may suitably insert in this place. As a 
geneittl rule, those who collect from the writings of the 
Fathers, passages relative to the books of the apostles, do^so 
with the intention of proving the authenticity of these books, 
so that they are really not writing a history of the formation 
of the New Testament during the first centuries, but rather a 
demonstmtion or external proof of the correctness of the col- 
lection as it now exists. I willingly admit that science under- 
takes this latter task ; I grant even that it is npt without 
its utility, though I do not share the illusions of those who 
expect from it a final solution of all critical questions. 
The testimonies nearest to the apostolic age, so far as any exist, 
are too incomplete, too indefinite to satisfy all requirements ; 
and those which do not sin in these ways are too distant 
from the primitive period to have absolute value. Even if 
such value were assijiied to them, they are always of a 
nature to leave doubts on many points. If modem criticism 
has conceived more or less serious doubts regarding the 
authenticity of certain books of the New Testament, formerly 
regarded as homologoumena, still it ranks them among the 
productions of an age anterior to that in which the positive 
testimonies of the Fathers begin. As to those regarding 
which the most suspicious criticism has not dared to raise 
doubts, the conviction of their apostolic origin rests on 
grounds of authority quite difierent from that of a semi- 
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fabulous tradition or the rhetoric of some authors wholly 
unaccustomed to historical studies. But further, supposing 
even that these testimonies are never wrong regarding the 
names of the authors, or have never given different names 
for one and the same book, does it follow that they are 
equally sure in regard to all the other historical questions 
which present themselves in connection with these writings ? 
Must we accept all the chronological, geographical, or lin- 
guistic conjectures invented by their unsound exegesis? 
The Epistle to the Galatians will then have been written at 
Bome, the Apocalypse at the end of the century, the Fourth 
Gospel by a centenarian Apostle, the Gospel of Matthew in 
Hebrew ? I see no difference between these questions and 
those above, and I do not see why the conscientious historian, 
finding himself obliged to reject as inadmissible the tradi- 
tional solutions given to the one, should profess an implicit 
faith for those recommended by the other. If he is prudent, 
he will accept them only so far as they are warranted by 
facts.^ ansidering this so-caUed external proof from what- 
ever point of view I will, I regard it, therefore, as extremely 
feeble, insufficient, and open to suspicion, and I have not paid 
much attention to it either in this present work or elsewhere. 
Let us not ask the Fathers for things they cannot give us, 
and, above all, let us be distrustful of ourselves in weighing 
their testimonies ; we are only too much inclined to exalt 
their authority when they speak in confoimity with our own 
views, while we affect not to listen to them whenever they 
doubt or hesitate, or are not agreed with one another or 
with our preconceptions. The only thing we can ask of 
them in perfect security, the only thing, too, that they can 
give in any satisfactory measure, is the information which 
will acquaint us with the state of opinion and usage in the 

' The original French is sotu bin^ce d'intKntotre, equivalent to the phrase 
in Roman Uw tub ben^cio inventarii. 
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various localities and at the various times represented by 
them* By limiting ourselves to researches of this kind, we 
shall not nan'ow in the least the field of science, and we run 
much less risk of going wrong. 

I have another no less important remark to make, which 
may reassure those who might be disposed to fear that I 
hold too cheaply what in their eyes (but not in the opinion 
of Protestant theology) is the most solid foundation for the 
authority of the apostolic writings. I have just been calling 
the above process of quoting the Fathers illusory and un- 
certain ; to what would it come if it were consistent with 
itself and were applied with sincerity ? Those who extol it 
are wont to make a great display of proofs on behalf of the 
documents which least need proof, and when, in regard to 
those that do not need proof, they find themselves obliged 
to express opinions that may become compromising, they 
can only neutralise these opinions by exaggerating or 
weakening the strength of each particular testimony, accord- 
ing as it is favourable or unfavourable to the thesis they wish 
to maintain. Frequently, they resort to a suppression pure 
and simple of the testimonies that are inconvenient. That 
is not an historical method, nor is it sound criticism. I 
have done something very differentw While traditional 
science, having in view the gropings of the fourth century 
in regard to the canonical collection, exerts itself to deny 
the most patent facts, for fear of sacrificing the only basis 
supposed to be solid for the apostolic authenticity of this or 
that book of the New Testament, I have confined myself 
to establishing that the collection was formed slowly in the 
course of time, and that the prolonged absence of several 
books is explained by reasons absolutely independent of 
their origin. The theory that the canon was composed by 
the apostles themselves, strews, as at random, doubt and diffi- 
culties all along the path of the history, while an unpre- 
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judiced study of the latter drives away the phantom 
of a wholly gratuitous hypothesis, and at the same time re- 
moves the greatest stumbling-blocks strewn along the route. 
Whatever merit there may be otherwise in these remarks, 
they will do good in reminding our Protestant theologians 
that in any case the collection has been formed in accordance 
with a principle foreign to our Church. That principle is 
tradition, the succession and authority of the bishops. In 
the first centuries, so long as the Christian communities 
were independent of one another, local customs, arising from 
diverse and fortuitous circumstances, might vary in regard 
to readings for edification as they did in many other things. 
The unity of the Christian churches, founded on the heredi- 
tary bond which attached them to that of thQ Apostles,^ had 
no need of any more material support, e.^., a written and 
uniform code ; and if, as times went on, we can congratulate 
ourselves on seeing everywhere the same nucleus of apostolic 
books, serving as a source of instruction to the faithful, this 
agreement even when established by the language of the 
school," rested on no official decision whatever. Later, when 
the Church entered into closer connection with the empire, 
submitted to a more oligarchic constitution, and felt an 
increasing need for laying down rules, synods, and along 
with these, popes undertook to convert into law what had 
already been consecrated by custom. The diversity of 
custom necessarUy prevented the law from being uniform, 
though uniformity is a thing which prejudice ha^ first to 
invent in order to give itself the satis£Gu:tion of finding it 

' Eedenae universae quae apoetotids de aocietcUe sacramenti co^fcBderantur 
etc, (Tertull., Adv. Marc^ iv. 5). Tot et taaUae eceUnaSf una est, lUa ah 
apostolia prima ex qua omnes .... Omnea probant unitatem; eommunicatio 
pacts et appellatio fralemitatie, et contesseratio hospitalitatis: quae jura non 
alia rcUio regit quam ejvsdem sacramenti una traditio (Id., De Praescr,, c. 
20; comp. c. 32, 36). 

" See above in chap. Ix, p. 149, regarding the origin and value of the term 
hom^oguomena. 
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again in history. Thus, at all periods, under aJl regimes, 
for discipline as for dogma, hence also for the canon which 
is connected with both, tradition ruled the Church, inspii*ed 
the doctors, opposed the strongest bulwark to heresy ; tradi- 
tion also undertook the task of directing the choice of the 
holy books. This choice, though its results have not been 
always and everywhere the same, may have been excellent, 
at least as good as was possible with the means and material 
at its disposal ; but Protestant theology, which has no desire 
to elevate tradition, and professes in every other respect to 
insist on having it first verified, is bound to do the same 
with regard to the canon of Scripture ; it is bound to seek 
out some other standard than the process which is the very 
thing to be verified. 

But I may go lurther and explain, in a simpler and more 
rational way, the fact of these numerous variations, these 
unceasing hesitations, which I have shown to exist during 
the whole course of thia long work. How came it that the 
early Church did not succeed in determining clearly what 
now seems to our Church a matter of prime necessity ? To 
this only one answer can be given. At the time when it 
would have been the easiest thing in the world — i.e., when 
the apostles and their first disciples were still alive — an 
official collection of their writings, a collection destined to 
serve as law, was not a matter of prime necessity. So far 
indeed was it from existing, that the absence of the thing 
and of the idea was noted as the characteristic sign of the 
new covenant of Qod with men, inaugurated by Ohrist and 
cemented by the Holy Spirit. Jesus himself, in response to 
those who asked of him a law, a rule of conduct, a positive 
du-ection, referred them to Moses and the prophets,^ while at 
the same .time he declared that the kingdom of heaven 
rested on a condition other than that of the authority of 

' Matt. xix. IS. Luke xvL 29. 
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their letter.^ Paul in turn, developing the Master's thought, 
expressly opposed the spirit to the letter, the principle of 
the new economy to that of the old, life to death.' The 
apostles, when recommending and practising the reading of 
the prophets, in order to trace in them the admirable ways 
and purposes of Providence preparing the salvation of men, 
took care not to put themselves in the place of Him, of 
whom they were only witnesses. He had reserved for him- 
self to abide in direct and immediate communion with all 
those who should henceforth come to him to cast on him 
their cares, the burden of their sins increased by the burden 
of legality. He wished to deliver them from the yoke of 
both, and he had promised to do so by one single means, by 
sending them his spirit, to instruct and sanctify them. 
Alas! humanity knew not how to understand this high 
vocation; it experienced again the need of institutions 
similar to those which had served to educate the people of 
Israel ; but as centuries elapsed before the last trace of the 
spiritualism of the Gospel was effaced, which spiritualism 
had at last to be re-discovered anew in its literary remains, 
this fact proves how great was its primitive energy. 

' Matt. ▼. 21 f. J xi 11 f. ; xix, 8 etc. Gomp. John i. 17. 
« 2 Cor. iii. 6 f. CJomp. Gal. iv. 24 f. ; Rom. viiL 15 f. etc. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 

I BESUME ibe thread of my narrative in order to conduct 
the readers who have been willing to follow me thus far, 
across a field which, as a rule, is less attractive in ecclesias- 
tical literature, and has hardly been explored as yet in the 
interests of the history of the canon. For that matter, if the 
chief point were to collect opinions or count suffrages which 
had a certain weight in solving disputed questions, I might 
spare myself the trouble of disturbing the dust that covers 
the forgotten volumes of the authors of the Middle Ages. 
Experiencing no scientific need, such as that which engages 
us at this moment, they could not pretend to the privi- 
lege of instructing us on points regarding which we had 
hitherto been ignorant, and of dissipating doubts which their 
predecessors had not succeeded in silencing, or had even 
helped to produce. I shall therefore not consult them in 
order to learn from them what opinions we are to hold 
about the origin of any particular book about which there was 
dispute in early times; I consult them only about the state of 
the canon in their respective spheres ; and I think not only 
that they are quite admissible as witnesses in this great de- 
bate, but also that their testimony is much more instructive 
than is supposed by those who through routine or ignorance 
neglect them. We have to deal with a period of decadence 
and barbarism, which saw all the institutions of antiquity — 
governments, laws, sciences, arts and letters — perish in suc- 
cession, that on their ruins might be built the Christian 
Church as the last refuge for the old civilisation which was 
depai*ting, and the cradle of a new and better civilisation. 
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This period is generally considered to be conservative and 
stationary on all points connected with religious beliefs ; 
and^ certainly, literary and historical criticism must have 
been the least anxiety of that golden age of legend and 
tradition, which felt neither need nor taste for criticism, still 
less possessed means or courage for exercising it. But just 
for that very reason, I attach a certain importance to the 
facts I am going to state. They wiU serve to verify the 
conclusions we have drawn from our previous researches. 

I shall begin by placing before my readers a series of 
catalogues of the holy books, some composed by theologians 
of greater or less distinction in one or other of the churches, 
others proceeding from various authorities and invested 
with an official character. 

The first document of this kind is known as the decree of 
Pope Gelasius I., who occupied the holy see in the last years 
of the fifth century (492-496). This decree is included in 
the code of the canon law,^ and contains a long enumeration 
of all the writings which can and ought to have authority 
in the Catholic Church, especially those of councils and 
orthodox Fathers ; to which is added the series of synods or 
authors considered heretical or open to suspicion. The 
origin and date of this document are not quite certain. 
There are manuscripts attributing it to Pope Damasus, a 
contemporary of St. Jerome ; others bringing it down to the 
pontificate of Hormisdas (614-523). The first chapter, which 
contains the list of the biblical books, is wanting in many 
manuscripts, especially in those bearing the name of Gelasius, 
and may perhaps have been added at a later date. This 
same chapter also betrays its more recent origin by a 
circumstance which is directly interesting to us, and ought 
to excite our curiosity to the highest degree — I mean the 
numerous variations presented in the list of the Holy Scrip- 

' Gratian., p. 1, dist. 15, 3. Maoni, vol. viii. 146. 
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tures, and proving conclusively how far the Latin Church, 
even at the beginning of the Middle Agas, was from having 
a uniform Bible. 

The following is the substance of this pretended decree/ 
whose importance for our critical history is not lessened in 
the least by the doubts regarding its official value. The 
books of the Bible are divided into several categories, or, if 
you will, several volumes in the editions which have come 
down to us. There is first of all what is entitled Ordo 
Veteris Testamenti, which may also be taken to be the 
general title of the Old Testament, though it contains only 
the half — viz., the five books of Moses, the historical books 
from Joshua to Chronicles, the Psalter, three books of Solomon, 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. These two last titles are some- 
times wanting; on the other hand sometimes ^t?^ books of 
Solomon are mentioned. Then comes the order of Hie pro- 
phets, in which the name of Baruch is sometimes joined to 
that of Jeremiah, and the series of the minor prophets is 
generally difierent from the Hebrew and existing recension. 
Finally, the Old Testament ends with an order of the histories 
which includes the books of Job, Tobit, Judith, Esther, 
Ezra, and the Maccabees, the order being invariable only 
for the first and the two last. So, too, in the order of the 
Scriptures of the New Testament, the list varies ad infinitwm 
* with the exception of the gospels, which always occupy 
the first rank.' The Epistles of Paul are very diversely 
numbered ; that to the Hebrews usually occupies the last 
place, but there are also copies which speak of only thirteen 
epistles by Paul just as there are some which omit the 
Apocalypse. In the catalogue of the Catholic Epistles, the 
author of the last is regularly called Jude the Zealot, and 

' Ciedner has a lengthened diBciisaion of this decree in his Beitr&ge sur 
ChschichU des Canons, 1847. 
■ For example, Paul, Apoc, Acts, Cath. — Acts, Paul, Apoc., Cath. — etc. 
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the two short epistles of John are attributed in several 
copies of an author different from that of the first. Without 
pausing over the long list of apocryphal books rejected by 
the decree^ I shall ask how such variations, at a date com- 
paratively so recent, can be explained ? Whence come 
these hesitations, these divergences, these literary notices 
even, which betray research made in earlier authors ? The 
answer cannot be doubtful. These same doubts, these same 
hesitations, were found in the early writers that were most 
influential during the whole course of the Middle Ages^ 
especially in Jerome. There they were discovered, and the 
authority of such a name prevented them from falling into 
oblivion. But only the complete absence of any definite 
and obligatory decision regarding the canon, and above aU 
the secondary place given to the Scriptures after tradition, 
can explain to us why the Papacy itself did not consecrate 
an unvarying catalogue of the holy books, or did not even 
feel the need of attempting such a consecration. It is 
curious to verify the fact that 'the interest taken in collect- 
ing and preserving the rare fragments of tradition (for ex- 
ample, the conjecture about the two epistles of John the 
Presbyter) the bearing of which fragments was no longer 
seen, was still superior to that of the standard uniformity of 
the canon. This is seen especially in the second part of the 
decree which contains what might be called the earliest 
index of prohibited books. In it s.tand numerous titles ot 
works which assuredly no one had ever seen at Home, or 
which had at least been long out of circulation ; but their 
names were still carefully registered, because they had been 
found in earlier documents. This ascendency of tradition is 
a fact of the highest importance in the history of the canon; 
it furnishes us with indirect or negative proofs in places 
where modem prejudice only sees inconsistencies. 

' Joanms apostoli epUtda una ; aUeriua Joannis preshyteri epiatolce dua^ 
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Another list of the biblical books, of much more uncertain 
date and origin^ is the Synopsis of Holy Scripture,^ printed 
in several editions of the works of St. Athanasius, but 
certainly not written by that author, and assigned by modem 
critics to a much more recent period, though it is difficult to 
fix it exactly. But, though no one can in these days appeal 
to this document as an authentic testimony of the fourth 
century, I shall take care not to neglect it. I believe it to 
be a kind of commentary or paraphrase made by some un- 
known person on the analogous text of the festal epistle of 
the illustrious patriarch of Alexandria. The catalogue 
agrees with that of the epistle in almost all the details, 
while at the sajne time it gives indications of a more modem 
point of view. Thus the twenty-two books of the Old 
Testament are reckoned exactly as in the old list (Ruth 
standing by itself and Esther being excluded) which con- 
stitutes a peculiarity remarkable enough to establish the 
relationship of the two documents. So, too, the author of 
the Synopsis appends to the list of the canonical books of 
the Old Testament a second series of books not canonical, 
but reserved for the reading of catechumens* — ^viz., the 
Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Esther, Judith', and 
Tobit. That is textually the distinction drawn by Athan- 
asius, only the latter also mentions the Apostolic Constitutions 
and the Pastor^ which the former passes over in silence, 
probably because the church, as time went on, had aban- 
doned the use of them. Our commentator adds a note to 
inform us that, according to early writers, the book of Esther 
is canonical among the Hebrews, while Ruth is counted as 
an integral part of Judges, so that even in the hypothesis pf 
this second conjecture, the number 22 is retained which ap- 
parently was the great point. On the subject of the Apo- 
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oalypse which Athanasius includes in his list without re- 
mark, our author finds it necessary to add that it was 
received as the work of John the theologian, and admitted 
as canonical by early and inspired Fathers/ a note which 
implies the tact that other Fathers, perhaps not so early and 
at any rate otherwise inspired, did not share in that opinion. 
After giving a complete enumeration of all the biblical 
books, the author of the Synopsis takes them all up again 
in the same order that he may enter into ihore or less ex- 
tended details by way of introduction. Then he adds a 
catalogue of antilegomena and apocrypha^ which shows that 
he was drawing from different sources without using any 
criticism, and that his notion even of the canon could hardly 
have been farther from being precise and settled. Under 
the head of antilegomena he once more introduces Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Esther, Judith, and Tobit, and with them 
four books of the Maccabees, the Psalms of Solomon, the 
story of Susanna, the Acts of Peter, John, and Thomas ; the 
Gospel of Thomas, the Apostolic Constitutions, and the in- 
spired extracts frt>m the Clementines,' which means no doubt 
an orthodox recension of that famous romance. The con- 
fusion of the author's ideas betrays itself most of all in the 
fact that he ends his list of the antilegomena with these 
words — ihese are the books which are read.* This would lead 
us to think that the terms antilegomena and deutero-canon- 
ical were with him nynonymous ; but he immediately adds 
that he has enumerated them only by way of meinorandum, 
because they are more worthy of being hid than of being 
read> I see no other way of harmonizing these con- 
tradictory statements than by saying that an ignorant 

' 9* KAn^Urm t^ Sn fttrt^fMrfn^mv i»\f yivr* rm aXfiHt'Tif* Mil tU^niverm., 
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compiler collected them from various sources, without suc- 
ceeding in reconciling them, perhaps without perceiving 
that they are irreconcilable. 

Another text, curious in a different way, may serve to 
prove that well on in the sixth century, the criticism of the 
canon did not so much lack liberty in its methods as means 
for being profitable to science and the church. We possess 
a treatise on the Holy Scriptures by a certain Junilius, who 
was long supposed to have been an African bishop, but 
according to recent researches,^ must have been a civil 
functionary high in place at the court of Constantinople. 
In this essentially dogmatic treatise, we find, among others, 
two singular enough classifications of the books of the Bible 
— the one based on their contents, the other on the degree 
of authority they are supposed to enjoy. According to the 
former, the author reckons four classes of books : (1) the 
historical books, Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Gospels and Acts ; to these books several add Chronicles, 
Job, Tobit, Ezra, Judith, Esther, and Maccabees ; (2) the 
prophetical books; to this category the author refera the 
sixteen prophets properly so called, enumerating them in 
chronological order, and also the Psalter and the Apocalypse, 
regarding which last the Eastern Fathers had special doubts ; 
(3) the proverbial books — Le,, the Proverbs of Solomon and 
Ecclesiasticus ; some add Wisdom and Canticles; (4) the 
books of simple doctrine (didactic books) — ^viz., Ecclesi- 
asticus, fourteen Epistles of Paul, one of Peter and one of 
John, to which very many add five other epistles called 
canonical (Catholic). As to their respective value, these 
books have either complete authority, or medium authority, 
or no authority at all To the first dass belong those 

' See Kihn, Theodor v. Mopwutia und Junilius, Friburg ISSO. The 
treatise of Jnnilius U known under the name De patiibtu legis divitue 
(Gallandi, Bibl, P,P,^ torn. xii). The tme title is : InstUnta regtUaria 
divincB Ugis, Eihn gives a critical edition of it. 
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named in the first rank in each series ; to the second, those 
marked as added by several ; to the third, all the others/ 
It is difficult to say exactly of what books the author was 
thinking when speaking of the third class, all the more that 
he ranks it with the others under the general title of divine 
books. Still from a phrase just a little obscure, he, seems to 
have had in view, among others, Wisdom and Canticles. 
The question naturally arises, whence can such a system of 
classification have come to an author of the sixth century^ 
in whose surroundings ecclesiastical usages had long ago 
succeeded in implanting quite difierent principles. We know 
now that Junilius took his information from a source which 
we must connect directly with the ancient school of Antioch. 
The kind of disfavour with which he treats so great a 
number of biblical books, or, if you will, his bold and non- 
traditional mode of selection, cannot be the result of an his- 
torical or literary criticism ; it must have been inspired by 
considerations of practical utility, such as formerly prevailed 
among the Greek theologians of Syria. To this sphere also 
we are directed by the exclusion of the Apocalypse, and some 
of the Catholic Epistles. Perhaps Junilius himself did not 
imderstand the bearing of his system. At any rate, he does 
not seem to have been afraid of provoking complaints on the 
part of his readers, though the question of the canon is said 
to have been definitely settled for them by public docu- 
ments. 

The East did, for some time later, preserve feeble remains 
or confused remembrances of the critical theories or tradi- 
tions which had formerly been put in circulation by the 
learned lectures of Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of 

* Quomodo divinorum librorum considertUur auctoritaa'f Quia quidam 
per/ectcB auctoritaiis sunt, quidam medioe, quidam nuUius. Qui sunt parJectcB 
auetoriUUiaf Quoe carumieos in singulis speciebus absolute enutneravimus. 
Qui media f Quos adjungi a phtribus diximus. Qui nultius auctoritaiis sunt f 
Reliqui omnes {I. c. p. 81). 
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Mopsuestia. But serious studies had so much degenerated 
in a land falling into the saddest decay^ that the last repre- 
sentatives of a once famous school were unable even to ex- 
pound with clearness and moderation the critical theses they 
had inherited. We have a striking example of this in 
another author of the same epoch. Cosmas^ (535), an 
Egyptian monk, who had formerly travelled much as a 
merchant, inserted in the fifth book of his Christian Topo- 
graphy, a catalogue of the Holy Scriptures, in which he 
simply passes over in silence the Catholic Epistles and the 
Apocalypse, while extolling the value of the Bible and the 
salutary effects of an assiduous reading of the sacred texts* 
As regards the Apocalypse, its omission would not give the 
author's compatriots much concern ; it was different with 
the Epistlea Hence Cosmas saw himself obliged afterwards 
to justify their exclusion. He boldly affirms that the 
church in every age has regarded them as doubtful, and 
that not a single author has made account of them or in- 
cluded them in the canon. He cites to this effect, Irenaeus, 
Eusebius, Amphilochius, and other Fathers, even Athanasius, 
according to a doubtful reading of the text ; he grants that 
some receive all these seven epistles, that the Syrians admit 
three, that others distinguish those which may have been 
written by apostles from those which were the work of 
certain presbyters, and at this point he recalls the story of the 
two Johns of Ephesus. But the very variety of these 
opinions appears to make him inclined towards a more 
radical criticism. The fact that people spoke of the first, 
the second, the third of John, seems clearly to indicate to 

* CoBmas IndopleusteB, Topogr, chr. U. zii. ed. Montfaucon {CoU, nov, 
P,P,, torn, ii), Book v. pp. 242, f. 

* Id., ibid., B. vii. pp. 290 f. : rat *afi»Xt»af A»tx«^cv ii InuXnwU mfiPifiaXU. 
ftintt txW ««2 wmrru ti »t vw/tfnfuiTifams rag itiuf ypapb4 •Srt ug mirHv Xiyn 

•vrdf tinit»f» • • • 
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him that there is but one author, the man to whom early 
writers positively assign the two latter — ^viz., the presbyter 
of Ephesus. He concludes that a good Christian ought not 
to rest his faith on books so doubtful, but only on those 
which are generally recognised as canonical, and teach all 
that it is useful to know.^ There is no need here to direct at- 
tention to the author's exaggerations and errors ; still less 
shall I proceed to conclude from his statements, that the 
seven Catholic Epistles were not very generally regarded as 
canonical in the age and country in which he lived. But I 
insist once more on this incontestable fact, that the canon 
was settled by custom and not by an act of authority, that 
it was not a dogma ; for otherwise an opposition so decided 
and so unjustifiable as that of Cosmas, would certainly have 
raised a tempest and called forth disciplinaiy measures. 
Moreover, there is apparent in this author a special motive 
of antipathy against the Catholic Epistles. In his work he 
exhibits a particular theory of the world against which a 
passage from the second epistle of Peter (iii 12) was urged. 
Not having learning enough to meet the objection by a 
critical examination of this epistle, he found it more con- 
venient to reject the whole volume in which it was included, 
because he had heard certain rumours regarding its origin. 
Still we shall not be so severe on the facile decision of 
Cosmas, when we remember that the seven Catholic Epistles 
only came into use at the public readings in the second half 
of the fifth century. The Egyptian bishop, Euthalius, seems 
to have divided them about 462 for the first time into 
sections or pericopes, to be read in due order at the usual 
assemblies of the faithful.* Up to this date, these epistles 

Ifhmiirmt luu mtswSt $fA»X§y§»fUftf yfmfSt lumuif «r«yr« /M|yM»r«ff «. r. k» 

■ £uthaUi epUe, StUeensie ediHo aetuum et epp, ed. Zacagni {CoUect. manum, 
vet, eeeL, Rome 1698, torn. L), p. 529: rji? «-«» mf ayvti^mt «»fi/3i^r«m* rgfunp 
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were not always put together in one volume, nor were they 
everywhere admitted into the ordinary course of official 
readings in the Eastern Churches^ ancient usage maintaining 
its ground long after the time at which science had ceased 
to have doubts regarding any one among them. The work 
of Euthalius must have been called forth by a need more 
universally felt, but it may also have contributed to produce 
and extend that need. • 

I shall mention only in passing the catalogues of Leontius 
of Byzantium (560), and of Anastasius Sinaita, patriarch of 
Antioch (f 599). The former is complete for the New Testa- 
ment, and for the Old it adheres to the Hebrew canon, except 
that it omits Esther.^ In this, the influence of Athanasius 
is traceable, or rather there is one more proof that the 
authority of a writer justly renowned in the orthodox 
church was the most decisive argument in such questions, 
and procured acceptance even for peculiarities which had 
completely passed out of knowledge. The catalogue of 
Anastasius reckons 60 canonical books in all, 34 for the Old 
Testament (without the Apocrypha) and 26 for the New 
(without the Apocalypse). That is the catalogue which was 
drawn up at Laodicea. 

The same century furnishes us also with two illustrations 
from the Latin Church which must not be neglected, though 
the history of the canon has not much to gain from their 
testimonies. One of these is Cassiodorius, once minister and 
senator at the court of the King of the Ostrogoths ; he died 
in 562 in a convent founded by himself at Viviers: the 
other is Pope Gregory the Great. 

Among other books for the instruction of his monks, 
dassiodorius wrote a treatise on the Holy Scriptures," in 
which he inserts three catalogues of biblical books, differing 

' Leont. Byz. de tectis, ch, 2. op. Galland. torn. zii. 

' M. Aurelii Cassiodori de instittUione div, UU. 0pp. ed. ParU, 1600, torn. ii. 
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more or less from one another, but, according to him, equaUy 
venerated by the Catholic Church.^ The first is that of 
Jerome, who reckons 22 books for the Old Testament and 
27 for the New, completing along with the Holy Trinity, 
the true author of these books and of the predictions con- 
tained in them, the total sum of 50, a mystic sign of the 
year of jubilee and therefore of the remission of sins. The 
second is taken from St. Augustine, who reckons 22 historical 
and 22 prophetical books of the Old Testament, and 27 
books in the New, which, added to the Trinity, make up 
the perfect and glorious number 72.' The third is taken, it 
is said, from the Septuagint^ or, according to a more rational 
if not more authentic reading, from an old translation, t.e., 
from a copy which the author had beside him. By a singu- 
lar inadvertence, Cassiodorius found in it only 70 books, 
though this Bible had been as complete as that of Augustine, 
because he had forgotten to transcribe the title of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. But he is as far from observing 
this as from seeing what caused the great difference between 
the first and second catalogues, a difference which, apart 
from counting the books separately, arose from omitting or 
adding the Apocrypha of the Old Testament ; still less does 
he take any pains to justify his total figure, in which he 
proceeds at once to recognise the seventy palm-trees of the 
station at Elim (Exod. xv. 27). 

Gregory (t604) gives no catalogue ; but from his various 
works there may be brought together notices of sufficient 
interest regarding the questions with which we are now en- 
gaged. Just as in regard to the text in the Bible he seeks 
to recommend Jerome's new translation, while dealing gently 

' Nunc videamus quemtidmodum lex divina trUws genetibutt divigUmum a 
diversia pcUribus fuerit irUimcUa quam tamen veneratur et concordiler guscipit 
universarum eccUsia regumum {L c, f. 384 t). 

' Ctti cum «. triniUUia addideria unUatem fit totiits libri compctens ti gkrioaa 
per/ectio {ibid., f. 286 t). 
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with the prejudices of those who adhered to the old version/ 
so his judgment is somewhat hesitating on the value of the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament. When quoting Maccabees, 
for instance, he makes excuse for appealing to the testimony 
of a book not canonical^ but published for the edification of 
the Church ;' the authors of Tobit and Wisdom are some- 
times quoted as certain just or wise rnen ;' but in other 
passages when quoting them, he does not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the name of Solomon or the sacred term Scripture. 
As to the New Testament, we learn from him, and for the ^ 
first time, that Paul wrote fifteen epistles, but that the Church 
adheres to the number fourteen,^ because fourteen, broken up 
into ten and four, represents, both the Law (the Decalogue) 
and the Gospel. This ingenious discovery was reproduced 
by many posterior authors. Gregory does not tell us here 
which is Paul's fifteenth epistle, but we shall meet with it 
again more than once in the sequel of this history. 

In the works of Isidore of Seville (f636) there are three 
catalogues, identi.cal in substance and complete so far as the 
traditions go, which were generally accepted by the Latin 
Church.' Still this celebrated bishop is too learned and too 
anxious to show his learning to efface all traces of the criti- 
cism of previous centuries. Thus in the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, with Esther, are put at the end as a fourth class, 
their authors being unknown ; in the New Testament he 
runs together, without observing the contradiction, the two 
formulas which speak of Paul's fourteen epistles ahd of the 

' Novam editUmem ediaaero aed ut comprchatUmis causa exigit nunc novum 
nunc veterem per testimonia asswno ut quia aedes apoatolka cui prceaideo 
vtraque uiitur fPrc^, in Job), 

' Moral in Job,, six, 17. 

3 Quidam juaiua {ibid., x, 6); quidam aapiena {ibid., v, 25 ; vi, 7; six, 13). 

4 Quamvia epiatolaa quindedm acripaerU aancia tamen eccleaia non ampliua 
quam quahtordedm tenet {ibid,, xxxv, 25). 

5 laidori HUp. de offic, L 12. Etym., vi, 2. Lib, proa9nior. in K. et jY. 
T. inil. 
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seven churches to which the apostle is said to have written. 
He mentions the doubts of the Latins regarding the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the opposition made to several of the 
Catholic Epistles f but, when all is said, all the books 
enumerated, even those of the fov/rfh class, are equally 
inspired, and their true author is the Holy Spirit.* The 
author's critical reserves are in truth nothing more than 
faint echoes of his readings in Jerome. 

My readers will have observed that Isidore, while display- 
ing his erudition in what concerns the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament and the disputed epistles of the New, mentions 
no doubt r^arding the Apocalypse. For this, there was 
probably a special reason ; it is impossible to suppose that 
he was not acquainted with the fact. Indeed, we know that 
a council of Toledo in 633, at which Isidore was present, 
took up the book in question in order to decree its canon- 
icity, and to pronounce excommunication against those who 
should refuse to receive it or to take from it texts for their 
preaching at a certain period of the year.' I assume that 
Isidore's silence in regard to this controversy was intended, 
that the decree might not be weakened by the untimely 
recollection of a greater freedom in other churchea But the 
decreee itself, with its quite unusual severity, seems to have 

^ Ad Htbroeos ep, pUrisqtte Latinis incerta propter dissonantiam sermanU. 
Eandem alii BamcLbam^ alii ClemenUm etmseripaisse suapieantur, Petri, . . . 
9ecvnda a quifmsdam eius esse ntm creditur propter stili distantiam, Jaccbua 
stuim 8crip8it epietolam quae eb ipsa a nonnuUis eiua esse negatur, Joannis 
epistolas tres idem Joannes edidit quarum prima tantum a quibusdameius 
esse asseritur fDe Off,, Z.c.). 

' Wisdom was rejected by the Jews from the canon because of its 
Christological testimonies. 

3 Concil. Tolet., IV. op. Mansi, X. p. 624, c. 17 : Apocalypsin librum 
rnuUorum coneiliorum auctoritcu et synodica «. pra£sulum ronuaiorum decreta 
Joannis ev, esse perscribunt et inter divinos libros recipiendum cofistiiuerunt, 
sed qyampiurimi sunt qui eius avetoritcUem non redjHufit alque in eed. Dei ^ 
praediea/re eoniemnunt, 8i quis eum demceps aut non receperit, autpascha 
usque ad pentecostem missamm tempore non praedicaverit excommunicationis 
sententiam hdbebit. 
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bad an immediate connection with the anti-Arian reaction 
which had taken place among the Visigoths a short time 
before. The Gothic Bible did not apparently contain the 
Apocalypse; at least the remains of it permit this supposition. 
The Latin Catholics were naturally led to impose the ortho- 
dox Bible on the populations that had recently entered into 
the pale of the orthodox church^and to attach a comparatively 
exaggerated importance to points of difference. It is above 
all to be observed here that the Arian Goths also did not 
receive the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but on this point 
the Latin Catholics were far from being radically opposed 
to them. Li the West, it was still an open question. Besides, 
very little importance can be attached to anything Latin 
authors say on these points. Isidore, who only compiled 
books, may still pass for a learned man for his age ; his 
successors cannot claim that modest merit. Thus the cata- 
logues given by the bishops Eugenius and Ildefonsus of 
Toledo, the one in verse the other in prose, adhere to the 
most complete enumeration without adding any remarks 
either critical or polemical The latter is even a literal 
copy from the passage of Augustine which I have already 
placed before my readers. Further, these Spaniards seem 
to have had a more decided interest in insisting on the limi- 
tation of the biblical canoa We know that in the fifth 
century, and probably later still, their country was inundated 
with apocryphal and heretical books,^ i.e., with legends of 
suspicious origin (Gnostic or Manichaean) which spread the 
poison of heresy by the very attraction of the marvellous 

' We find, e,g.. In Cassiodorins {I e. ch. 8.) that he was obliged to get 
Ohrysostom's homilies on that epistle translated from the Greek, because 
there existed no ezegetical work hi Latin which he coaid put into the 
hands of his monks. 

■ Turribii episc. Astnr. I^tola de non recipiendis apoer. scripturis in 
Opp, Leonis M. ed. Ballerin., i. 711. Leonia Sp. ad mTidem {ibid,, i 
706). 
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stories, and with which the guardians of orthodoxy could 
find no other fault. 

While the West saw theological science gradually re- 
duced to the reading of some selected authors of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, or to extracts made from their works 
and variously modified, the East still maintained a last 
relic of activity, though it shared equally in the general de- 
cay. But in our special and restricted sphere, this slight 
difierence ho^rdly made itself felt. On the contrary, I have 
a fact of some importance to mention which proves suffi- 
ciently that a positive science of the canon did not exist 
even in the Greek Church, and that the regulations which 
professed to put an end to the eternal hesitations resulted, 
at the end of the seventh century, just as they did three cen- 
turies before, in perpetuating the hesitations, even in con- 
secrating them. In 691 and 692, under the Emperor Jus- 
tinian II., a council was held at Constantinople, in the part 
of the palace called TruUum,^ the first oecumenical council 
which took up the question of the biblical canon, at least 
impUcitly. By one of its first decrees, it determined the 
series of the authorities which were to make law in the 
Church. Among these authorities there are reckoned the 
85 so-called apostolical canons ; then a certain number of 
synods, notably those of Laodicea and Carthage ; finally a 
great number of fathers, among others Athanasius and 
Amphilochius. Now it is unnecessary for me to remind my 
readers that, so far as the list of the biblical books is con- 
cerned, this sanctioned the most incongruous and contra- 
dictory opinions. All my readers know what a great differ- 
ence there is between the list of Laodicea and that of Car- 
thage, what difierence there was between Athanasius and 
many Greek Fathers of his century quite as orthodox as 
he, what extra-canonical books were given to the church 

' ConcU. TruUanum, ap, Mansi, xi. 939. 
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by the ancient rules attributed to the apostles : in a word 
there is not a single one of all the writings regarding which 
there were various opinions in the preceding centuries^ there 
is not one which this decision does not both admit and re- 
ject, declare canonical and exclude from the canon.^ It 
might be said that the members of the council had not even 
read the texts thus sanctioned. The fact is^ that the Bible 
and its canon did not engage their attention very much. 
The essential point for them was to determine orthodoxy, 
and discipline on other points of more immediate importance 
in relation to their own times ; a detail of so little bearing 
in practice could not attract the attention of those who 
were preparing the formulas to be submitted for the sanc- 
tion of the assembly. If the Church of Rome rejected that 
council, it was certainly not on account of these difficulties, 
for they existed in her own midst; she had many other 
reasons for being discontented with its decreea* 

A decision like this, neither clear nor positive,, was not 
one that would efface from later theolpgical literature 
all the recollections of criticism, all the traces of a diver- 
sity which nevertheless was far from being in harmony 
with the spirit of a generation devoured by the need of re- 
ligious uniformity. At least I can produce for the cen- 
turies following further material proofs of the fact which I 
have been anxious to establish throughout my narrative. 
The celebrated John of Damascus (1754), the first Christian 
theologian who tried to reduce the doctrines of the church 

' The apostolic canons admit the seven Catholic Epistles, but they like- 
wise admit the Apostolic ConMtUions ; while these latter exclude the seven 
epistles. As for the Apocalypse and the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, 
it is superfluous to pass in review the contradictory declarations. 

' The second Council of Kicaea (787), chiefly occupied with the task of 
re-establishing the worship of images, subscribed to the decrees of the 
Council of Tmllum without entering into a critical examination of them. 
It only proscribed the Epistle to the Laodiceans which had found a place in 
some copies of the Bible. 
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to a systematic form, naturally takes up the question of the 
canon in his great dogmatic work.^ He divides the Old 
Testament into four Fentateuchs or groups of writings, each 
composed of five books: the Law, the Scriptures, the 
Poems, and the Prophets * In this classification, Job, con- 
trary to custom, is ranked among the poetical books ; Ezra 
and Esther are relegated to an appendix ; the Apocrypha, 
notably Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, are not counted at alL' 
In the New Testament, he enumerates in continuation of 
the 27 canonical books, the 85 so-called canons of the 
Apostles, and even, according to a various reading, the two 
Epistles of Clement. 

Half a century later, the patriarch Nicephorus of Con- 
stantinople (t828) inserted in his Abridgment of Chrono- 
(iraphy, a catalogue of the holy books, which is curious in 
more than one respect. His Old Testament is composed 
of 22 canonical books, among which stands Baruch (inserted 
under a special number between Jeremiah and Ezekiel), but 
not Esther. The New Testament reckons 26 books, without 
the Apocalypse. Then, under the title of antilegomenaf 
come the Maccabees, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, the Psalms of 
Solomon, Esther, Judith, Susanna, Tobit, the Apocalypses 
of John and Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Gospel 
of the Hebiewa Finally, there comes a long list of 
apocrypha, among which may be noted the Constitutions 
the epistles of Clement^ Ignatius, Polycarp, and the Pastor. 
This document is also included in the Latin translation of 
the Chrcnography^ made towards the end of the ninth 
century by the Roman librarian, Anastasius. The title of 

' Joannis Damasc. Dt Orthod, Fide, iv. 17. 

* A f/AthHa or five books of Moses ; rd yfu^ita, Joshna, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Gbronicles ; ol mx^f^f filfixa, Job, Psalter, Solomon ; n irf»pwnMn, 
See above (p. 170) the similar classification by Cyril of Jerusalem. 

3 Im^itm /th xal MaXal iXX* ei* ifttfuvrrtu «t/li Uiivr* U r^ xt^»irify a phrase 
borrowed from Epiphanias. 
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each book is accompanied by a figure indicating the number 
of lines it contains. These figures are wanting only in the 
Catholic Epistles, where the translator took care to add 
them. This catalogue, however, does not appear to be the 
work of the historian who has transmitted it to us. It 
must be much more ancient, as may be seen by the critical 
results it represents, by the mention of several works which 
probably were not in existence in the time of Nicephorus 
(such as the Gospel of the Hebrews), as well as by the 
absence of any bibliographical note for the Catholic Epistles, 
a fact which can hardly be explained except by, supposing 
an origin antecedent to the time when these epistles were 
generally included in Bibles. But even with this supposition, 
the document of which I am speaking has a peculiar interest 
for the knowledge of the state of the question of the canon 
in the time of Nicephorus. By inserting it in his work, the 
patriarch as much as says that he has no better list to give, 
and that he does not consider this list to be incompatible 
with the orthodoxy of the Church of which he is the 
head. 

The feeble revival of literary activity in the West which 
characterises the Carlovingian epoch, furnishes us with 
hardly any new materials for the history of the canon. The 
theologians of Gaul and Germany knew only the translation 
of Jerome, and the catalogues they give are usually in agree- 
ment with the Vulgate. The most fertile exegete of the 
ninth century, Raban Maur, archbishop of Mayence (1856) 
gives a complete catalogue of 72 biblical books, at the same 
time mentioning the doubts of earlier writers regarding the 
antilegomena ; but in this there is nothing very remarkable, 
for it is plain from the very first that all this critical science 
is literally borrowed from Isidore, beyond whom the 
researches of French learning hardly found it necessary or 

' Rab. Mauma, de InstU, cleric, ii., 53 f. 
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prudent to venture. The old distinctions were no longer 
kept up.^ In the same way, though his contemporary, the 
Bishop Aimon of Halberstadt (1853) is at pains to defend 
the canonicity of the Epistle to the Hebrews,' this does not 
mean that the epistle had met with opposition in the monas- 
teries along the Saale ; the author is only taking pleasure in 
the adornment of his work with some morsel of science 
picked up in the course of his reading.' Still I might quote 
examples of a more independent judgment. Thus the 
anonymous author of a work on biblical miracles * formally 
declares his desire to exclude the stories of Bel, the dragon, 
and the Maccabees, because they have no canonical authority. 
Thus, too, Notker Labeo, a monk of St. Gall (1912), applies 
this same criticism to the books of Esther and Chronicles.' 

The name of Charlemagne himself may find a place in 
this history of the canon. The powerful emperor, who set 
much store on being the defender and bulwark of the Church, 
did not think it beneath his dignity to watch over the 
purity of the Scriptures,' which does not mean, however, 
that he engaged in the criticism of the canon. I have in 
another work' had occasion to prove that he was con- 
cerned only about the exactness of the Latin copies, which 
were growing more and more faulty through the ignorance 

^ Hoa (U. apocr. V,T.) tnodemo tempore inter S,S. enumercU ecdesia 
Ugitque eos sicut casteras canoniccu (Id., Prol. in Sap.) 

' Haimon. Halb. Hist, sacr,, iii. 3. 

s There exist many other lists in the authors of the ninth and following 
centuries, but it is useless to reproduce them here ; they are only copies of 
one another. 

^Anonymus Anglns, de Mirab. 8.S. in 0pp. Augustine tom. xvL, ed. 
Bass., B. ii., 32 f. 

5 Notker Labeo, de Viria lUustr., ch. 3 : Non pro auetoritcUe sed tantum 
pro memoria et admiraiione haJbentur. 

^ Tolumua et iia missis nosiris prcecepimus ut vn ecclesiis libri canonici 
veraces hdbeantur {Baivaii CapitvX. r. franc. ^ L, 210). 

' FragTnents relat^fs d Vhist. de la Bible Jr. {fiexVA de thiol. ^ first series, 
ii., pp. 65 f). 
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of the scribes.^ As to the collection itself^ it is to be believed 
that the emperor adhered to general usages. Moreover, 
Pope Adrian I. had sent him a collection of ecclesiastical 
laws, among which was also the letter of Innocent I. to 
Exsuperius of Toulouse. Of this letter I have already given 
the substance ; it contained a complete list of the sacred 
books. It is true that a capitulary of Aix4a-Chapelle (789) 
is often quoted, wherein an appeal in regard to the biblical 
canon is made to the decision of the Council of Laodicea. 
This would practically mean that the Church of the French 
empire officially rejected the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocalypse. In this way it has been inter- 
preted by several authors. But the results of modern 
criticism justify us in thinking that the appeal to the decree 
of Laodicea refers only to the prohibition against reading 
in church other books than those received as canonical, while 
the list itself, which now forms the sixtieth article of the 
acts of that Synod, was neither known to the composers of 
those of Aix Je-Chapelle, nor reproduced by them. 

Before going further, let us glance at another class of 
documents more eloquent than the Fathers and more posi- 
tive than the councils on questions relative to the canon : — 
these are the Bibles themselves which have survived from 
that period. I have already had occasion to point out the 
importance of their testimony ; I am willing to grant that 
this importance diminishes in proportion as we advance to- 
wards modem times ; still it will not be superfluous to say 
some words about it in passing. In speaking here of 
Bibles, I am using a term hardly suited to the facts. At 
least, there is scarcely anything but the Latin translation, 
of which there still exist some copies complete, or supposed 
to be complete, and belonging to a date before the eleventh 

^ IgUur qv4a curce nobis est ut nostrarum eccUsiarum staius ad meliora 
semper prqficicU . . . universos V* et N.T. libros librariorum imperUia 
depravcUas correximus {CapitttL, l.c. p. 203). 
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century. In the Greek language (the Septuagint and the 
New Testament) there is not a single one beyond the thi'ee 
or four very ancient MSS. of which I have already spoken. 
But an examination of the detached parts which have come 
down to us, several belonging to the Carlovingian period, 
cannot fail to be very instructive. Thus it is very useful to 
note the fact that there exist twice as many copies of the 
Gospels (upwards of 500) as of the Epistles ; that the Epistles 
of Paul, of which we possess about 260 copies, were tran- 
scribed much more frequently than the Catholic Epistles ; 
that the Apocalypse was copied and consequently read and 
employed much more rarely than these last, not a hundred 
copies being in existence. These figures clearly show that 
the conception of the canon of the New Testament was not 
essentially a dogmatic fact (according to which all the parts 
of the text should have been regarded as equally sacred and 
necessary) but rather a point in ecclesiastical practice, 
subordinated to needs that were independent of the theories 
of the school. If the Apocalypse formed the only exception 
here, we might believe that copies were rare, solely on ac- 
count of the disfavour with which criticism received that 
book in the East. But this very disfavour was based on 
prejiidices not connected with historical science, and cer- 
tainly in the contrary case, there would be no explanation 
for the comparative scantiness of the copies of the Pauline 
Epistles whose authenticity nobody doubted. Among the 
volumes containing these epistles, there are several which 
include only thirteen. Thus, to speak only of manuscripts 
anterior to the tenth century, the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
entirely wanting in Codex G (Dresden) ; it is given only in 
Latin, and not in Greek in Codex F (Cambridge); it is 
added by a much later hand in Codex D (Paris) ; it did not 
succeed in obtaining a settled place among the other 
epistles to which it was added; for it is put sometimes 
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between Tbessalonians and Timothy, sometimes after the 
Epistle to the Colossians, most frequently after the Epistle 
to Philemon, as an appendix added by way of afterthought 
to a collection already complete. This variation, apparently 
quite fortuitous, in the place assigned to it^ is a sure index 
of the persistence of the traditional doubt The numerous 
Latin manuscripts preserved to us have not yet been suffi- 
ciently examined in relation to the history of the canon ; 
still lam in a position to mention some facts which prove 
that researches made in this direction would not be fruitless. 
Thus we often find that fifteenth epistle of Paul already 
mentioned, the Epistle to the Laodiceans, a little apocryphal 
document of unknown origin ; it is a poor compilation of 
Pauline phrases, made solely with the purpose of filling up 
a supposed lacuna in apostolic literature.^ It has no fixed 
place in the Bibles, standing sometimes after Galatians, 
sometimes quite at the end, often too before the Pastoral 
Epistles. From the Vulgate it passed into the German and 
Romance translations of the Middle Ages. I have met with 
it in the version of the Albigenses.' It was so generally 
considered to be authentic, to be an integral part of the 
Bible, that it was included in it at the time of the invention 
of printing and long afterwards. I might quote a series of 
editions, Latin, German and others, containing it, and the 
number of them is probably greater than I am aware of.' 
It is besides not the only book of this nature which wa^ 
confounded with the Bible. In a MS. of the Dresden 
Library, the Pastor of Hermas is inserted between Psalms 
and Proverbs ; the number of the books of the Maccabees is 
sometimes increased to four; the little work, called the 

« Col., iv. 16. 

* Revut de TheoL First series, v. p. 335. 

3 It exists in no Greek MS. Codex G of the Pauline Epistles ends with 
the title ** To the Laodiceana,^^ corrupted into wfif Aa«i4a»iir«f &fx*r<u 
WifTtXn ; but the text is not there. 
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Prayer of Manasseh and unknown to the East, had the 
chance of continuing in its usurped place down to our own 
time. 

In speaking of these manuscripts, I have already crossed 
the limit of the Carlovingian period from which previously 
the testimonies were gathered. There still remain to be 
gleaned some interesting details in the vast field of the 
period of scholasticism. As every one knows, that period 
is characterised by the total absence of historical studies 
and an excessive demand for theoretical subtlety, and for 
system-making. Still this characterisation is not enough 
here. Other elements are to be recognised in the spiritual 
life of the generations preceding the epoch of the Reiforma- 
tion. Exegesis there was none, or rather what bore that 
name was composed of mystical dreamings, allegorical in- 
terpretations applied by preference to the texts least fer- 
tile for Christian edification ; and these lucubrations, some- 
times ingenious and clever, often impregnated with a spirit 
of profound piety, but more frequently dull, far-fetched and . 
absurd, came more and more to be regarded as the necessary 
accompaniment of a text, the students of which persuaded 
themselves that it had been written only to serve for such 
studiea The gloa^ or comment, above all when made 
under a name known and venerated, when it took the de- 
cisive charms, so to speak, of a lexicographic assertion, be- 
came an integral pai^t of the text, was confounded with it, 
first as a marginal note, then by various kinds of intercala- 
tions. Historic knowledge regarding the biblical books 
and their authors was nothing but a tissue of legends (many 
of which, be it said parenthetically, have passed into the 
science of French and English Protestantism), and spread 
all the more easily that the dominating tendency towards 

* On the meaning and history of this term, see my article in Herzog's 
Beal-Encyclopadie, Vol. v. pp. 192 f. sec. cd. 
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allegory went very well with the taste for the marvellous, 
the same poetic lustre being shed on these two elements ap- 
parently foreign to one another. In general, there no longer 
existed any distinction between what was canonical or apo- 
cryphal — or rather, one might be tempted to say, the 
legendary stories of the lives of biblical people were better 
known and more relished than the simple and sober narra- 
tive of the Gospel ; the didactic books of the Old as of the 
New Testament had fallen into oblivion.^ On the other 
hand, the books of ritual, which were indispensable to wor- 
ship and were therefore more widely circulated and more 
popular than the Bible itself, became almost of necessity an 
integral part of the canon, since they were canonical in the 
primitive and fundamental meaning of the word, i,e., they 
were fixed by ecclesiastical authority. The terminology it- 
self introduced or consecrated this confusion ; and public 
usage, which was every day bringing together the biblical 
texts and the formulas of the liturgy, gave to both the same 
rank.' Dom Mabillon found in the monastery of Bobbio a 
very old liturgical book containing a catalogue of the holy 
books in which the New Testament was reckoned as having 
28 books ; fourteen and seven epistles, the Apocalypse, Acts^ 
the gospels, and a book sacramentorum — ie,, the missal 

When the theological idea of the canon was so completely 
forgotten, there cannot be any great interest in gathering 
from the principal authors of the scholastic period, in- 

' For further details, I may refer to what I have said in my FragmenU 
9wr FHisUnre de la Bible fr, (Revue de ThtoL, first series, iv.) and espe- 
daUy in my treatise, Die deutache BistorienbiM vor der Erfindung des 
Biicherdru^f Jena, 1856. 

' Aurel. Agrioola De Chr. eccl. pditia, ed. Bitter L 156 : Sacroa Ubro8 ap- 
peilamus iUoa qui canonicas continent V, et N, T. acripturaa qua in aacra 
lUurgia leguntur, Hujus generis pcUsaimum mni evangelia atque apoato- 
loruM epp. et cKta, turn ex V. T, prophetarum acripta. His addimus miMce 
canonem quern inter sacroa libros merito recensemus, 

^Mus. ItoU.,i. 396. 
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dividual opinions regarding the form and tenor of the sacred 
collection. Still, as my narrative is the first of its kind in 
France, I would rather run the i-isk of wearying my readers 
than of making any notable omission. Besides, the names 
to be cited are not unknown in the history of the Church 
and of literature. From the details I am going to give, it 
will be seen that the science of St. Jerome was quite enough 
still for the schools, only instead of being imperfect, in- 
sufficient as it had been formerly, it had, for a disinherited 
generation, become bold and superfluous. 

Peter of Clugny (11156) reckons 22 authentic books in 
the Old Testament, in addition to which there are six others 
he cannot pass over in silence ; these, though unable to 
attain the same distinguished rank, have still deserved, by 
their excellent and necessary contents, to be received by the 
Church.* Hugo of St. Victor (11141) speaks to similar pur- 
pose when he says of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
that they are read but not written in the canon.' As for 
the New Testament, he reckons in it eight books in two 
orders or series : on one side, the four gospels ; on the other, 
the Acts, Paul, the canonical epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
He speaks further of a third order which includes in the 
first rank the Decretals, then the writings of the orthodox 
Fathers. This third class is evidently not formed according 
to the dignity of the books (since the two other classes make 
up the New Testament), but in order to draw a distinction 
between what is peculiar to the Christian Church and what 
it has in common with the Synagogues. At the same time 
he declares that the books of this third order are not assimi- 
lated to the canonical books, but to those which are simply 

' Petri Cluniac. Ep. ii. B. i. : . . . restant post hos autheniicos U. sex non 
reticendi Ubri (Wlsd., Ecdes., Judith, Tobit, Mace.) qui, etsi ad iUam 
siiblimem pracedentitan dignitaUm pervenire non potuerunt, propter lavda- 
bUem tamen et pemecessariam doctrinam ah eccUsia suscipi merueruni, 

■ Hugon. a S. Victore Elucidd. de S.8. c. 6. 
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read^ John of Salisbury, bishop of Chartres (tll82), when 
recalling the various lists of Cassiodorius, declares,* that for 
his part, he adheres to Jerome as the author most worthy of 
faith in these matters. In hLs opinion, therefore, there are 
22 books in the Old Testament ; the Apocrypha (to which 
ho adds the Pastor, telling us he never saw it) are not in 
the canon, though they are piously received as edifying to 
faith and religion.' When speaking of the New Testament, 
this author repeats all he had read in Jerome about the 
doubts of the ancients relative to the antilegomena, without, 
however, attaching more importance to them than we attach 
to other curiosities of tradition. But he reckons fifteen 
Pauline epistles, and on this point the opinions of his age 
prevail very decidedly over the claims of the learned monk 
of Bethlehem.* 

Speaking generally, the science of those times was entirely 
second hand, and no great weight can be given to the ap- 
pearances of criticism found here and there in authors who 
were mere compilers. The Church and its tradition were 
everything ; individual knowledge was nothing ; and we 
would do well to master this truth completely if we are to 
appreciate its inevitable consequences and guard against de- 
ceiving ourselves about the effects which would be produced if 
the same causes were again to come into operation. The great 
St. Thomas Aquinas," no doubt, does not show his science in a 
very brilliant light, when he states that before the synod of 

' The same diBtmction of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament is ako made 
by Richard of Saint- Victor (ExcepU., ii. 9.), by Pierre-le-Mangeur (ra- 
j;arding whom I may refer to my article in the Revm^ vol. ziv.), and others. 
Still it is not the opinion of all authors. 

" Joann. Sarisber. Ep, 172, ad ffenrie, conUt. 

3 Quia religionem etjidem aedificant pie adnUm 9unt. 

* Qumdecima qiiae eccUsiae Laodicenxium tcribiiury licet {ui aU Jeronymtu) 
cb ommiym explodatur, tamai ah apostolo scripta est / 

5 Thorn. Aquin., Prolog, in ep, ad Hehr, 
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Nicaea some doubted whether the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was Paul's, as if the synod of Nicaea had had anything to do 
with the matter ; but we must not exaggerate the import- 
ance of the definition given by the unknown author of a 
gloss inserted in the body of the canon law/ which gloss 
distinguishes in the Bible, books of different value. Ideas 
continued to be fluctuating, theories to be uncertain, for the 
simple reason that all practical interest in the question had 
died out. 

While the science of the West, in so far as it existed, leans 
on Jerome (since it maintains after a fashion the distinction 
of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament), the science of the 
East prefers to adhere to the official authorities whose 
decisions it delights to recall, without removing their con- 
tradictions. Indeed, in the numerous commentators on 
ecclesiastical law,^ there are not so much complete catalogues 
as indications of the texts that decide the question of the 
canon. These texts are especially the 85th of the Apostolic 
Canons, and the decree of the council of Constantinople 
(Trullanum, 692) and, subsidiary to these. Fathers quoted 
by that council, the synod of Carthage and sometimes the 
synod of Laodicea, but rarely its famous 60th canon which 
gives the list of the holy books, but appears not to have 
been known generally at this time. From what has been 
said of all these texts, it is manifest that, even apart from 
the one last mentioned, they were not at all agreed about the 
details. This simply proves that the authority of decrees 
when given, and that of the Fathers, were in fact more im- 

' Decret. Gratiani, P. i. diBt. 19 c. 6 : Potest esse quod amnes redptarUurf 
non tumen quod omnes eadem veneratUme hdbeantur. 

" E.g. Zonaras, Alexins Aristenus, Theodoras Balsamon, Arsenins, Bias- 
tares, whose works are brought together in the collections of the canonists. 
The passages relative to our subject were first collected by Credner, 
OesckichU des CanoTis, p. 251 f. 
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portant than the question of the canonicity of any particular 
book. As the 85th canon serves here as basis and point of 
departure^ the addition of the Apocrypha and the Apocalypse 
(this latter being omitted in that article), is sometimes 
mentioned as optional; the exclusion of the Epistles of 
Clement and of the Constitutions (which are included in it) 
is justified, either by the other texts, or by the heretical 
falsification the latter had undergone. But both exceptions 
are mentioned with profound indifference for the question 
itself, which the jurists left to the theologians, they in turn 
no longer paying any attention to it. 

I shall cite further Nicephorus Callistus, an author of the 
fourteenth century who, in his Ecclesiastical History,^ in- 
aerted an extended note on the biblical canon. It is clear 
from that note that he explicitly and unreservedly accepts 
the New Testament complete, with the 27 books as we have 
it. He has read Eusebius ; he knows and reproduces all 
that was said before about the seven disputed books ; but 
he thinks that the doubts regarding them have finally been 
dispelled, and he affiims that the Churches are unanimous 
on this point* 

Several symptoms, however, appear in the midst of thai 
dark period, and announce a coming change in the direction 
*)f theological studies. The religious and literary movemeni 
which characterises the second half of the twelfth century, 
was not slow in reacting on the sphere we are now explor- 
ing. I do not think I am wrong in directing attention first 
to a feeble effort, made by a small number of theologians, 
to break through the narrow limits of Latin science, the 
common Bible and allegorical interpretation, that they might 
inquire a little into the form and meaning it had among the 

' Niceph. Callisti Hist, ecdes, ii. 45 f. 

' raOra fiXt u »aX Aft^lfitXa rtit wfirt^tv ^«^ay, «\X* •vn turd^utf If tmf«t rate 
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Jews. The remembrance of the difference, as we have just 
seen, had never been completely effaced ; but even those 
who assigned a special place to the six apocrypha were ac- 
quainted with the rest only in the usual form. Now it is 
interesting to establish the fact that a beginning was made 
of looking more to the primitive form of certain books, 
and soon also of using new lights for comprehension of 
the texts. Modest as it is, this opening of modem science 
deserves to be noted. It is perhaps connected with some 
more intimate relations between the Christian theologians 
and the learned exegetes of the Synagogne, who flourished 
at that time on both sides of the Pyrenees. 

Thus we find in the works of Peter of Blois^ (f 1200) a 
catalogue of the books of the Bible, which not only takes 
into consideration the division of the canon of the synagogue 
(though the order of the hagiographa is different in the 
Hebrew Bible), but mentions also the title given to each 
book by the Jews. At the same time, the author is not 
sure of his facts, since he hesitates to detach Ruth and 
Lamentations from the books of Judges and Jeremiah, with 
which they are connected in the Latin Bible. He ranks in 
a fourth order the apocryphal books which the Jews exclude 
from the canon, while the Church of Christ honours them, 
and preaches from them as divine. It is obvious that the 
antipathy against the Jews contributed to maintain these 
apocrypha in the canon.' A similar catalogue is given by 
the Dominican, Hugo of St. Cher (tl263), in the prologue of 
his series of sermons on Joshua. I transcribe it in a note 
that my readers may at the same time have an idea of the 
form which science assxmied in the hands of these powerful 
dialecticians, and of the literary taste with which their 

' Petr. BlsesenBis, de diviHont et scriptorihtts ss. U, 
' This catalogue by Peter of Blois is not the only one of the century 
which reproduces the Hebrew titles. 
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lucubrations were framed.^ The list in it is arranged from 
the Hebrew canon, though there is no doubt that the author 
had his science at second hand, and was compelled to use a 
little liberty for the sake of versification, which all the 
same had not caused him very great anxiety. When he 
places the Paatoi* among the apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment, the illustrious cardinal spares us the trouble of going 
into an ecstasy over his innovations ; besides it is a peccadillo 
that will be pardoned to him much more readily than his 
unfortunate division of the Bible into chapters, by which he 
has gained an unhappy immortality. 

In the following century, the Norman Franciscan, Nicolas 
de Lyra (tl340), is already availing himself of his acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew ; but his merits belong more to the his- 
tory of exegesis than that of the canon. The reserves he 
makes regarding the canon hardly surpass those of his 
predecessors in boldness.' 

A century later (for progress was not very rapid in those 
days) came the Greeks, classical studies, the Platonic phil- 
osophy, the great movements of opposition to Bome, things 
which exercised more or less influence on the march of 
biblical studies. But the effects they produced fall only in 
part into the scheme of my narrative, and I prefer to speak 
of them in a special chapter. 

' Quinque libros Moysi Joatu Jtuiictun Samudem 
Et Malachim ; tree prcecipttoa bia aexque prophetas 
ffebrcBua rdiquia cenaet prcBceUere libria. 
Quinqtie vocat legem, reUqttoe vuU ene prophetas. 
Post hagiographa mnt : Daniel David Esther ct Eadras 
Job ParcUipomenon et ires libri Salomonia. 
Lex vetua hia libris per/ecte tota tenetur. 
Bestant Apocrypha : Jesus SapierUia Pastor 
Et MacchaiboBorum libri Judith atqtte Tobiaa. 
Hi quia sunt duJbii sub canone non numerantur. 
Bed qui vera eanunt ecclesia suadpit Hloa, 

' Nic. Lyr. PostiUa (passim) in the prefaces to the Apocrypha : Non. 
sunt de canone sed per consuetudinem romance eedesice leguntur. 
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I shall conclude this present chapter by reminding my 
readers of a second symptom of awakening, more immedi- 
ately fertile than that we have just been discussing. 1 mean 
the religious movements connected with the name of the 
Waldenses, Albigenses, and other sects who tried to free 
themselves from the yoke of Roman tradition. As this op- 
position was based on the Bible, at least in part (though 
not so much so as the Protestant historian would like 

• 

to affirm), the dominant church found itself under the 
necessity of recurring to the Bible for its defence and 
polemics. As the first versions in the popular tongue owed 
the light to these tendencies, they occupy a very important 
place in the history of the Holy Scriptures.^ At present I 
confine myself to reproducing briefly what is connected with 
the history of the canon. The Albigenses or Cathari, as 
dualists, rejected generally the Old Testament, whose origin 
they attributed to the evil principle (the devil) ; still from 
several contemporary testimonies it would appear that this 
opinion was not shared by all the members of the sect, and 
that some confined themselves to a selection which meant 
the rejection only of the Law and the historical books. The 
proofs of these facts will be found in my preceding works 
on the subject; it is superfluous to repeat them hera Be- 
sides, this wholly subjective and dogmatic criticism, 
exercised by men who had broken with the church, did not 
change the natural course of ideas, and could only prove one 
* thing — ^viz., that in the most opposite camps the Bible had 
to bend to the exigencies of systema The Cathari did not 
make their selection to secure the purity of the texts, but 
rather to favour their heretical theology ; and they were in 
no position to reproach the Catholics with adding certain 
non-canonical books, for they themselves sought edification 

' See my articles in the Bevue^ First Series, ii. p. 321 ; v. p. 321 ; vi. p. 
65. 
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in reading Apocryphal books, such as the Vision of Isaiah.' 
As to the New Testament, we do not need to consult the early 
writers, since we possess still a complete copy of it in which 
the Apocalypse is placed between Acts and the Catholic 
Epistles, and the fifteen epistles of Paul at the end.* They 
had moreover a work attributed to the Apostle John. The 
text of this work has been re-discovered ; it was of a nature 
to support their special dogmas.* 

As to the Waldenses, I may simply repeat here what I 
have proved at length elsewhere — ^viz., that the common 
opinion which gives them the honour of having made a 
careful separation between the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment and the canonical books, is false and erroneous on 
every point. It is founded on a pretended Confession of 
Faith, dated 1120, which is now known to be forged, at 
least antedated, and to belong at the earliest to the year 
1532/ The Waldenses of the Middle Ages were acquainted 
and could be acquainted with the Vulgate only, as it was 
generally received in their time; it is even very doubtful 
whether they had a complete version of it. But of the four 
supposed Waldensian manuscripts of the New Testament^ 
there are two which also contain Wisdom and Ecclesiasticits. 

' Moneta, Summa adv. CcUhar,^ p. 218 ; DieujU prophetcu bano8jui99e, 
aliquando autem omnes damnabaTU prcster Isaiam cuhw dicunl e$ae quern- 
dam libeUum irt quo hdbeiur quod spiritue IbcUcb raptua a carport ua^iie ad 
aeptimum caium ductus est in quo vidit qwxdom arcana qwbus veAemoitunme 
innitufUur, 

' In this order . . . Phil., Thess., Col., Laod., Tim. &c. 

3 Thilo reprinted it in his Codex apocryphue, p. 884 f. 

^ Ara senaegon li Ubrts apocryphes li qual turn son pas receopu de li he- 
brioSf mas nos li legen (enaima dis Hierome al prologs de li proverH) per 
lenseignament del poblc^ non pas per ccmfermar lauthorita de las docirinas 
ecclesiasticas. — ^For the proofs that this Confession of Faith is not authentic, 
see Jievue, First Series iii. p. 326 f. I take this opportunity of saying 
that Mr. Gilly's work (The Romaunt Ver»<m of the OospelqfSt. John, with 
an introductory history qf the Version of the Waldenses) swarms from be- 
ginning to end with faults and errors. 
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In spite of these reserves, which I am bound to make for 
the sake of historical truth, it is none the less just to say- 
that these religious movements, though powerless in chang- 
ing the traditional form of the Bible and ignorant of any 
necessity of innovation in that direction, contributed much 
to pave the way for a more serious reform. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RENAISSAKCK 

Fbom aJl the fieicts or testimonies with which the literature 
of the Middle Ages, and above all the period of the domina- 
tion of scholasticism furnishes us, we have been able to draw 
these conclusions : that a vague remembrance of the uncer- 
tainty of the canon had been preserved in the schools, that 
the learned delighted to parade on occasion whatever shreds 
of historical knowledge they had been able to collect in their 
reading, but did not know how to use them in combating 
traditional opinions, or in making the least change in re- 
ceived usages. In fact, all the Latin Church received the 
Bible in the form in which it has been preserved to our 
day, and the Greek Church, which formerly had considered 
it important to give a more exclusively theological value to 
the notion of the canon, had insensibly come to be in harmony 
with the sister church as to the extent of the collection. 

Still it will not be out of place to say once more that this 
result was brought about by usage, and not by any official 
and peremptory decision made by authority. On this point, 
things were no further advanced at the end of the fourteenth 
century than they had been at the end of the foui*th ; appeal 
was made at one and the same time to the rules laid down 
at Laodicea and Carthage, which contradicted each other, 
and to those of Trullum which assigned the same authority 
to them both. Exclusive use was made of the text of Jerome, 
who presented in a confused mass the elements of the 
double canon, and carefully distinguished between them in 
his prefaces. From the standpoint of a scriptural theology 
such as ours, such a state of things would have been intoler- 
able. The reality of the fisict, and the absence of all greater 
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inconvenience which might have resulted from it, prove of 
themselves that the theology of the Middle Ages, or rather 
Christian theology at the time when official Catholicism 
was coming into existence, was not based on biblical teach- 
ing as such to the exclusion of all other, but on an ecclesi- 
astical tradition sufficiently powerful in itself to have noth- 
ing to fear from the fluctuations of opinion which scarcely 
touched the outer fringes of the system. The Bible had its 
practical value ; it was of use for private and common edifi- 
cation; in that respect it lost nothing by being enriched and 
extended. As to its dogmatic teaching, the elementary truths 
it consecrated had, from the first and quite independently, 
become indisputable axioms for every member of the 
church ; and the science of the schools when it did come to 
discuss questions for which Holy Scripture gave no clear 
and direct reply, soon ceased to consult it, turning by pre- 
ference to the authorities which had succeeded in deciding 
them, and in promulgating their opinions. The discussion 
of the scriptural canon presented no practical interest 
whatever, and that explains how a question which to us 
seems all-important, should have remained without answer 
for six centuriea 

But it also explains why this same question remained 
undecided even when the attempt was made to resolve it 
officiaUy. Down to the close of the Middle A^es, the see of 
Home had not delivered any categorical opinion on the 
canon of the Bible. The letter of Innocent I. to the bishop 
of Toulouse had not been promulgated solemnly as a general 
law of the church ; the decree of Gelasius or of Hormisdas 
could scarcely have had any greater authority, as may be 
seen from successive alterations of its text. The papacy 
was not therefore bound by its antecedents in such a way 
as to be obliged to regard as heresy all freedom of opinion 
on the subject of the canon, while at the same time it re- 
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mained in the narrow circle of the traditional reserves ; it 
had no motive powerful enough to make it break through the 
neutrality. At the time of the Council of Florence (1439), 
or at least in consequence of the efforts then made to win 
back the schismatic Greeks, it chanced that Pope Eugenius 
IV. published a bull regarding the canon. This bull may be 
considered to be the first document of the kind emanating 
from the holy see in a perfectly authentic way, and professing 
to represent the belief of the whole church of which the Pope 
was head. It does not indeed form part of the acts of the 
council,^ and on that account voices were raised even at 
Trent in the denial of its authority. But the opposition did 
not succeed, and, since the decisions formulated on these 
two occasions are after all textually the same, I have no 
reason for lessening the importance of the earlier decision. 
At any rate, from my own point of view, that creates no 
difficulty; though from the standpoint of ecclesiastical 
tradition, it may be said that if the Council of Trent had 
recognised the bull of Eugenius IV. as a synodal decision, it 
would never have permitted the question of the canon to be 
debated anew within its pale. Be this as it may, the bull of 
which I am speaking declares all the books contained in the 
Latin Bibles then in use to be inspired by the same Holy 
Spirit,' without distinguishing them into two classes or 
categories ; Tobit and Judith are placed between Nehemiah 
and Esther; Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus between Canticles 
and Isaiah ; Baruch before Ezekiel, and two books of the 
Maccabees at the end of the Old Testament In the New 
there are reckoned fourteen Pauline epistles, that to the 

' It may be fonnd in the collection of P. Hardouin, Act eoncU., ix. 1023, 
and elsewhere. 

* Unum cUque eundem Deiim V. et N, T. h. c. Ugis et prophetarum atque 
evangelii prqfitetur (sb. ecdesia romcma) auctorem^ quoniam eodem Spiritu 
<• mspiraiUe tUrituque Testamenti sancti loquuU eurU, quorum libroB nucipU 
€t veneratur, qtd titvlis sequerUibua corUinefUur, . . . 
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Hebrews being last, and the Acts coming immediately be- 
fore the Apocalypse. This catalogue hardly interests us 
but for one fact of very'slender importance : throughout the 
list it consecrates no book which had not had its place in 
the Latin Church for a thousand years ; but it did not go so 
far as to give canonical honours to the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, which we have found some of the most illus- 
trious scholastics extolling. To repeat once more, there is 
therefore ground for saying that the Church of Rome con- 
cemed herself very little with the caprices or the theories of 
its great writers, and continued to walk with a firm step in 
the path marked out by the ancient usages of its ritual. 

All that did not prevent theologians, in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, from expressing themselves on the 
subject of the Apocrypha with the frankness of their pre- 
decessors. Their frankness was more simple than daring ; 
for, while protesting their profound admiration for these 
books, they reject them from the canon, and, while apparently 
desirous of contesting their authority, they extol their 
qualities, so that for lack of any precise conception of the 
canon, the mass of Christians and even the majority of clerics 
must have despaired of grasping the true difference. In a 
note I quote, as an example, the opinions of Alphonsus 
Tostatus, bishop of Avila in Spain (11455) and of the Car- 
thusian Dionysius de Rickel, surnamed the ecstatic doctor 
(1 1471), two of the most fertile exegetes of their day; the 
one having left twenty-seven, the other twelve folio volumes 
of commentary on the Bible.^ 

' Alphonsi Tostat. Praef, Qtuzest. L, in Scr Alii aunt libri qui 

ad 8.8, pertinent qui in canone non sunt sed quartum locum obtinent . . . Iios 
apocryphorum loco censeTit. Quanquam horum doctrina ad convincendum . . . 
mintu idonea sit et aucioritcLS non ita ut caeterorum solida, 8, tamen ecclesia 
etsi prioribus minorem eis tamen auctoritatem accommodai, Dionys. , Carthus. , 
Prolog, in Sirac, ; Liber iste non est de canone quanquam de eius veritate iion 
dvbitat'wr. 
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But it was quite another matter when, at the opening of 
the following century, the vivifying breath of a new literary 
and scientific life was added to that general need of religious 
reform, which to all time constitutes the glory of that epoch. 
We shall see by-and-by how, in the bosom of Protestant 
societies, this movement exercised a powerful and profound 
influence on the question of the canon. I content myself 
here with stating that, even beyond this sphere, the arena 
of learned debate was opening up, and that the first totter- 
ing steps of historical criticism were attempted by a science 
which had to pass through a second childhood, before being 
to any extent sure of itself. No doubt this criticiRm had no 
very remarkable results, but it must not be forgotten that the 
absolute necessity for conservative stability, felt all the more 
keenly that the attack from without was energetic and the 
crisis perilous, tied the hands even of the most enlightened 
Catholic doctors, who were afraid of compromising graver 
interests by yielding too much to the impulses of subjective 
thought, even in ordinary questions. But just because 
the position of aflairs was governed by considerations of this 
kind, I must set down even the slighest attempts at innova- 
tion among those who belonged to the party of resistance. 

Among the representatives of the higher Romish clergy 
who are quoted as witnesses during the first years of the epoch 
of the Reformation, a eulogistic appeal is made to the Cardinal 
Thomas de Vio, bishop of Gaeta, and known by the name of 
that see (Cajetanus.) From him there has oome down a 
series of biblical commentaries in the literal sense, and the 
reseajch displayed in them was of iteelf an immense ad- 
vance for the science of those times. These commentaries 
are accompanied by introductions to the various books, in 
which the author does not shrink from dealing with questions 
of ciiticism. In regard to the Old Testament, he gets out 
of any difficulty by means of a definition of canonicity which 
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might be applied to any kind of book ; ^ still behind the 
procedure there was a mental reservation, which becomes 
more obvious in what he says regarding the antilegomena of 
the New Testament Thus he disputes overtly the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; he avails himself of 
St. Jerome's doubts to cover his criticism ; but he discusses 
very seriously some of the internal arguments which justify 
him in reproducing these doubts. Only he professes to say at 
the end that he is not anxious to insist on the result obtained, 
and that he will conform to usage in choosing the name of 
the author.* His book contains similar opinions regarding 
the Epistles of James, of Jude, and the second and third of 
John.' StiU he defends the canonicity of the second Epistle 
of Peter. This is intelligible so soon as we recoUect that 
the doubts expressed regarding the other epistles relate only 
to the apostolic dignity of the authors, who seem to him to 
have been of an inferior rank, and that they do not affect 
the authenticity of the names given to them. On the other 
hand, the case is quite different with Peter. The author of 
the second epistle pretends positively to be the apostle, and 
the criticism of the learned cardinal was not strong enough 
to discuss such a pretention. 

Similar reservations, or if you will, criticisms, are found 
in the exegetical writings of Erasmus of Rotterdam. They 
are bolder even, more decidedly independent of tradition ; 
on the other hand, the protestations of submission to the 

* Po8sunt dici canonici — t.e., regvlareSf ad aed\ficcUionemJidelium, 
' Prooem, in ep, ad Hehr,, fol. 374, ed. Lugd. 1556 : De auctore kwus epis- 
tclae certum est communem usum ^ecUHae nominare Patdum ; Hienmymus 
tamen non audet affirmare^ etc Et qwmiam Hieronymum 9ortUi mimua 
reguUlm tie erremus in discretione U. canonicorum (nam qtioe iUe eanonieos 
tradidit canonicoe hahemusj, ideo dvhio apud Hieronymum epittolae auctore 
exi8tente dubia quoque redditur epistola, qwmiam nisi sit Pauli non perspi- 
cuum est esse canonicain, , . Nos tamen loquentes ut plwes Pavlum auctorcm 
nomindbimus, 
3 Ibid., fol. 410, 454. 455. 
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judgment of the Church, I might almost have said, the 
author's palinodes, are more explicit, more ardent. Erasmus, 
whose historical knowledge, critical instincts, and literary- 
taste, were incessantly drawing him farther away from 
Rome, was easily brought back again by his need of repose 
and his religious indifference. He in no way felt the vocation 
of the martyr, and easily endured that he should not be 
permitted to say what he could not be prevented from 
thinking. His controversies with the theologians of the 
Sorbonne, the vigilant guardians of orthodoxy, are very 
instructive in this respect* " The arguments of criticism, 
estimated by the rules of logic, lead me," he says, " to dis- 
believe that the Epistle to the Hebrews is by Paul or Luke» 
or that the second of Peter is the work of that apostle, or 
that the Apocalypse was written by the evangelist John. 
All the same, I have nothing to say against the contents of 
these books which seem to me to be in perfect conformity 
with the truth. If, however, the Church were to declare 
the titles they boar to be as canonical as their contents, then 
I would condemn my doubts, for the opinion formulated by 
the Church has more value in my eyes than human reasons, 
whatever they may be." 

Thus, at the very opening of the new era, there arose this 
cardinal question, which, as we shall see, was clearly put 
and courageously approached by the Reformers : " Is canon- 
icity exclusively attached to the name of a certain number 
of privileged persons, so that a purely literary doubt involves 
the rejection of a book, or does it depend on the book's 

* Declar. ad censiuram facuU, theoL, parts {Opp,f ix., dG4) : Juxta sensum 
humanum nee credo epigtolam ad Ilebra,eoa esse Pavli aut Luca^f nee sectm- 
dam Petri esse Petri, nee Apoeaiypsin esse Joannis apostoU, . . Si tamen 
titulos redpit EcdesiOf damno dubitatumem jneam ; plus apud me valet ex- 
pressum Ecdesia^ judicium quam uUae rationes humanae, — Supput, errorum 
Beddae (0pp. iz., 594) : Scripsi semper fuisse dubitatum {de ep, ad ffebraeas), 
non scripsi ab omnibiLS dubitalum . , . et ipse, ut ingenue fatear, adhuc 
dvbito, mm de auctoritate, sed de auetore. 
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intrinsic value so that it may exist even when the tradition 
is accepted with reservations ? We have hardly any right 
to be astonished that Catholicism in the sixteenth century 
was startled to see such a question raised. Protestantism 
followed closely enough in that direction. Neither Erasmus 
nor Luther foresaw the consequences it entailed ; but their 
adversaries and their successors, without perceiving them 
more clearly, were guided by unerring instinct when they 
sought to crush them from the first. I shall return after- 
wards to what concerns Protestant science. In the Catholic 
camp, the official declarations of the authorities and the half- 
arguments of conservative erudition vied with each other in 
trying to bridle the boldness of those who, from a literary 
necessity rather than in reUgious revolt, were emancipating 
themselves from the yoke of tradition. The Sorbonne pro- 
scribed purely and simply all doubts regarding canonicity.^ 
A provincial synod, held at Sens in 1628 and transferred 
later to Paris, denounced as schismatical and heretical every 
one who should refuse to recognise the canon of Carthage, 
of Innocent or of Oelasius, or who should have the presump- 
tion to interpret the Scriptures otherwise than the Fathers 
did f while the learned Dominican of Lucca, Pagnini, knows 
no other means of neutralising the inconvenient efiect of 
Jerome's liberties than to send his readers back to the 
authority of Augustine, who, without being more certain of 
his facts, has at least the assurance of prejudice.' 

s D'Aigentr^, Collect. judiCf ii. 52; Jam non est fas ChrisUcmo de Hits 
dubitare, 

' Cone. Senonse. Deer,, 4, ap. Hard., iz., 1939 : In enumerandis cano- 
niccB icripturcB libris qui prcueriptuin ecelesuB tuum non sequitur, Cartha- 
ginente coneiUum iiL, InnoeentH et OelcuU deereta et denique d^nitum a 88. 
patribus Ubrorum ccUalogum respuU, aut in exponendis scripturis mm pascit 
haedos jtucta tabemacula paatorum, ged fodit sibi ciitenuu dissipcUas quae 
ayrUhiere non valent aqtuu, et spreUs orthodoooorum paitrum vestigiia proprii 
9piritU8 judicium tequiiur, is veluti schismaticus et haereseon omnium inventor 
• • • TeprimaiiUT, 

3 Santia Pagnini Isag. ad ss. liU,, 1536, c. 15. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OFFICIAL AND MODERN CATHOLICISM. 

ACOOBDINO to the pragmatism of history, we should now 
turn our attention to the influence which the reforming 
movement of the sixteenth century exercised on the notion 
of the biblical canoa But this influence was so powerful, 
and the consequences drawn from the new principles, partly 
immediate, partly evolved in the growth of ideas, continued 
so long to dominate over the progressive march of the whole 
of Christian Theology, that I prefer to discuss this develop- 
ment as a whole, instead of interrupting my narrative with 
facts foreign to the sphere of Protestant science. I propose 
therefore to proceed at once with my statement of the facts 
belonging to the history of the churches that remained faith- 
ful to tradition. These are not at all numerous, and they 
are generally easy to grasp. 

The questions connected with Holy Scripture had not 
oeen the last to be raised in the great debates which agitated 
Central Europe during the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century. In certain aspects they might be considered as the 
most important of all, because they dealt with the supreme 
criterion of truth, and led to nothing short of shaking the 
very foundation on which rested the edifice of the Roman 
Church. No doubt the mere discussion regarding the cata- 
logue of the sacred books, the canonicity of the Apocrypha 
and the Antilegomena, a discussion which up to this point 
we have been following out in all its phases with scrupulous 
attention, would not of itself have been a very new or very 
important matter of controversy, had it not been connected 
with other theological problems which were far more impor- 
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tant in their bearing, and were solved by the Keformers in 
a sense contrary to tradition. Among these problems were 
the authority of Scripture and its original text, which was 
vindicated against tradition, the current Latin version and 
patristic comments. Before questions so entirely novel as 
these, the confused reminiscences, the timid caprices of a 
petty literary criticism vanished. Hence, when the theo- 
logians of the Council of Trent, after hesitating for a long 
time, had decided to formulate the orthodox Catholic dogma 
in all particulars in order that they might have a precise 
system to oppose to heresy, they began with articles con- 
cerning the Holy Scriptures. 

The council being constituted in the last days of 1545, 
the first months of the following year were partly occupied 
in drawing up, in preparatory meetings or congregations, 
the decree which, its authors thought, would for ever put 
an end to all quarrel or divergence of opinion regarding the 
Bible and its canon. These preliminary debates were long 
and interesting,^ and prove more than anything else how 
much reason I had for saying that never before had the 
canon been officially fixed. If it had been fixed, the prelates 
and canonists assembled at Trent would not have failed to 
make appeal purely and simply to the authority of the for- 
mer decision ; whereas we learn, not without some agreeable 
surprise, that the question was treated as if it were still 
untouched. For, after decreeing without much difficulty that 
the tradition of the Church was of irrefragable authority, 
they proceeded to draw up a catalogue of the canonical 
books just as had been done formerly at Laodicea and Car- 
thage, as well as by Popes Innocent and Gelasius. But there 
were four different opinions regarding the manner of drawing 

' For details, I must refer my readers to the hiBtorians of the Council, 
particularly to Sarpi (French edition of Baale, 1738, torn, i., p. 266. t), and 
PallaTicini (Istoria del cone, di Trento, vL). 
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up this catalogue. Some wished the books to be divided 
into two classes, one containing those that had always been 
received without contradiction, the other those which had 
sometimes been rejected or regarding which doubt had 
existed. This proposal was virtually a return to the division 
of Eusebius,*and was of no value, practical or theoreticaL 
Its supporters, among whom is named the Dominican Louis 
of Catana, appealed to the example of St Augustine, 
St. Jerome, and St Gregory^ alleging that these fathers had 
followed an identical or analogous procedure. Other orators, 
amending the preceding proposal, wished the books to bo 
distinguished into three kinds — those that had always been 
acknowledged as divine ; those that after some dispute had 
finally been included in the canon (the six epistles and the 
Apocalypse, as well as certain pericopes of the Gospels to 
which I shall have to return) ; finally, those which had never 
been acknowledged — viz., the seven Apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament,^ with the additions to Daniel and Esther. 
This second proposal agreed in principle and very closely in 
nomenclature with that of the Protestants, especially of 
Luther. A third proposal was simply to recommend the 
example of the Council of Carthage — i,e., to neglect all db- 
tinctions and place in the catalogue all books usually con- 
tained in the Bible, without adding anything which would 
open up the dogmatic question. This proposal, if it had 
been carried, would have been an official consecration of the 
existing state of things. The biblical canon would have 
included all the books used in the offices of the Church ; 
the thorny question would have been avoided of examining 
whether they had all an equal right to be there, a question 
of small importance so long as the authority of tradition 
was reserved, but one that might become compromising by 

* WiBdom, Eoclesiaaticiui, Tobit^ Judith, two booka of the Maccabees^ 
and Bamch. 
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bringing into conflict the most illustrious vouchers of 
tradition. The last proposal was to declare all the books as 
they are found in the Latin Vulgate to be equally canonical 
and of divine authority. It is curious to find that there was 
great perplexity about the book of Baruch, which is not 
mentioned by name in any of the old catalogues that had 
been used as precedents; but the consideration that the 
Church sometimes uses it in her offices, turned the vote in 
its favour, and in support of this vote it might also be said 
that the Fathers had regarded this book as an integral part 
of that of Jeremiah. 

When all the theologians present had expressed their 
opinions, a special sitting was held on the 9th March to take 
the vote and proceed with the formation of the catalogue. 
On this occasion, the partisans of the first system joined those 
of the second and voted for the triple distinction, while the 
proposal of those desiring to leave the dogmatic question un- 
touched did not receive sufficient support, and was brought 
up again in the form of an amendment demanding the sup- 
pression of all detailed nomenclature. There were therefore 
three proposals laid before the council, and as no agreement 
could be come to, the course was taken of drawing up three 
different minutes of the decree to be given, and of proceeding 
to the vote at a later sitting when the question should be 
more thoroughly considered. This sitting took place on the 
15th March, and the majority, we are not told in what pro- 
portion, voted for the system I mentioned last, and accord- 
ingly all distinction between the various books, whatever 
might be its origin and purpose, was peremptorily sup- 
pressed and condemned Thus the council did not hesitate 
to place itself in contradiction with most of the orthodox 
Greek Fathers and a good number of the most illustrious and 
esteemed Latin Fathers. The dogmatic principle of the 
authority of Scripture had been put bevond attack by the 
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prominence which the Reformation gave to it, and the council 
saw no other means of bringing the principle into harmony 
with the traditional usages of the Church which at first had 
been founded on a different basis. There was perhaps an- 
other motive still for this decision, a motive less exalted but 
more pressing; this was the desire and need, one might even 
say the moral necessity, for upholding the Vulgate. As 
an actual fact, several sittings during the second half of 
March were devoted to the question, which text was to be 
canonized. Voices very eloquent and very learned were 
heard, pleading the cause of the originals, and pointing out 
the defects of the received translation. The need of a new 
official translation, or eventually the liberty of revising the 
work from time to time, was the natural consequence of 
that opinion. But the same majority that had just voted 
the entire and absolute canonicity of the Apocrypha, shrank 
from the prospect of a work so difficult or a liberty so peril- 
ous, and preferred to decree the privilege of inspiration to 
St. Jerome, or to claim it for themselves that they might 
provide a guarantee for the work of the too modest trans- 
lator. The power of the secret motives for this second de- 
cision will be understood when we estimate the value of the 
reasons given publicly in support of it. God, it is said 
among other reasons, had given an authorized Scripture to 
the Synagogue and the New Testament to the Greeks ; it 
would be doing injustice to Him to think that the Roman 
Church, His well-beloved, should not have received the like 
benefit ; the Holy Spirit therefore dictated the translation 
just as He had before dictated the originals. 

After discussing the question of the perspicuity of Scrip- 
ture or the right of interpretation claimed for individuals, as 
well as the question of the anathema to be pronounced against 
opponents, a solemn sitting, the fourth of the council, was held 
on the 8th of April It was the first sitting at which articles 
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of dogma were formulated, and two decrees were then promul- 
gated. The one was intended to make the authority of tradi- 
tion and Holy Scripture equal, as well as to consecrate the 
official catalogue of the books of Scripture, and ended in a for- 
mula of anathema. The other declared the Vulgate to be the 
authentic and approved version, of which a proper and official 
edition was to be printed, interdicted further the free and 
uncontrolled interpretation of the Bible, and at the same 
time established a censorship of the religious presa This 
second decree was not accompanied by any formula of an- 
athema, because it was thought too much to condemn as 
heretical everyone who should give a new explanation of 
some particular passage, perhaps unimportant.^ I do not 
give the catalogue itself, for all my readers are acquainted 
with it from the existing Catholic Bibles, in Latin or other 
languages. It is the same as that of Eugenius IV., or^that 
of the Council of Florence, with this exception only, that the 
Acts of the Apostles are placed immediately after the Gospels. 

' Decbetum db ganonicis sceiftubis : iS!iS^. synodus. . . . perapidena hanc 
veritatem tt diseiplinam c<mtineri in U. acripiis et sine aeripio tradUionibus, 
qua ah ipawa Christi ore ah apostolia accepta aut ah apoaloUa Sp, 8. dictante 
quasi per tnanus iraditm ad nos pervenenuU, orthodoxorum patrum exempla 
aecutaomnea libros P. et N, T., quum tUriusque vnue Deua ait auctor, nee 
non tradiiionea ipatia turn ad Jidem turn ad inorea pertineniea, tanquam vel 
ere tenua a Chriato, vel a Spiriiu a, dickUas et coTUinua auccesaione in ecd. 
ccUh. conaervcUaa pari pietaUa ajfectu ac reverentia auac^ et veneratur. 
Saerorvm vero librorum indicem kuic decreto tuiacribendum cenauU ne cm 
dvbitaiio aubariri poaait quinam aint qui ah ipaa aynodo auacipiuntur. Sunt 
vero ir\fra acripti, etc. , . . Si quia autem libroa ipaoa integroa cum omnibua 
auia partihua, prout in ecd, caih, legi ccnaueverunt et in veteri wlgaJta laXina 
ediUane hahentur, pro aaeria et canonida ntm auaceperit et tradiiionea pra- 
dictas adens contempa^rit, anathema m<. . • . 

Dbcretum db BDinoiiB ET vsu ss. UBBOBUM : Inatq>er eadem aa, aynodtis, 
eonaiderana non parum utUitatis accedere poaae eccleaica Dei, ai ex omnibun 
kUinia editionibua quca circurnfertMiur aa, librorum, qucenam pro authentica 
hahenda ait innoteacat, atatuU et declarat ut hcBC ipaa vetua et vulgata editio, 
quca longo tot aceculorum uau in ipaa ecdeaia probata eat, inpuhlicia lectio- 
nibua, diaputatiofiibtu, prcedicationibua et expoaitionibua pro authentica ha- 
beatur et ut nemo Ulam r^icere quovia prcetextu audeat vel prceaumat, • . , 
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I shall say nothing further of the other parts of the decree, 
as they are not connected with the history of the canon. 

As to the parts connected with the canon, I cannot but 
insist on the point I have already brought forward, that in 
the circumstances the Catholic Church could hardly come to 
any other conclusion. Had the Protestant Reformation not 
taken place, the indecision regarding such questions might 
have continued. Perhaps science would have had some 
liberty in its development, even if that were to be slow and 
timid ; but, when face to face with a rival and conquering 
principle, there was no alternative but to give way or to 
extol the opposite principle no less decidedly. What took 
place in regard to this special question, reappeared at almost 
every point along the whole line of attack ; and it has long 
been an obvious fact that, when the Council of Trent suc- 
ceeded in erecting a barrier against the advance of Protes- 
tantism, which was for the time insurmountable, it repressed 
and crushed out all that remained of expansive vitality in 
the Catholic theology, thus sacrificing a fair part of its 
future to the necessities of the moment, which were not well 
apprehended. The Protestants, who rightly deplore the 
victory gained on this last great occasion by the spirit of 
hierarchy over the reform desired by peoples and kings, 
would do well to meditate on the natural results of a policy 
which styles itself conservative, but is in reality pregnant 
with dangers and suicidal. When they break out into bitter 
reproaches against those who dared to raise to the level of 
a sacred original a Latin translation, imperfect in sense as 
weU as in language, they should not foiget that, till recently, 
they have practically done the same in regard to current 
translations which are no less imperfect, and have not even 
the privilege of great antiquity. 

In my opinion, there cannot be the least doubt as to the 
bearing of the decree of Trent. The council most certainly 
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wished to efface every trace of difference between the books 
included in the current Latin Bible, bo far as such difference 
affected their authority and inspiration, and to raise the 
Vulgate to the dignity of the original in this sense, that 
the science of exegesis or dogma was not to have the 
right of citing the primitive texts against the interpreta- 
tion given by the ancient translator. This last thesis has 
had a considerable number of opponents among Catholic 
theologians themselves, who think they can mitigate the 
force of the decree by regarding it merely as a measure of 
protection against the dangers of an unlimited liberty of 
translation and interpretation. As this question is foreign 
to my special subject, I shall not stop to discuss it. As to 
the other point, it may be said that Catholic orthodoxy has 
always considered the debate as definitely closed, all the 
more that the solution of the council gave to the polemic 
against Protestants a means of attack, which was easy to 
manage, and, above all, intelligible to the masses.^ At the 
same time it is interesting to state that, since the promulga- 
tion of the decrees of the council and down to our own day, 
there have always been theologians of the Boman Church 
who affected to maintain the distinction between what they 
called proto-canonical and deutero-canonical books. Only, 
according to them, this distinction was founded solely on 
this, that the canonidty of some having come into recognition 
more lately than that of others, it had no theological valua 
No doubt from the standpoint of the Church's abiding infal- 
libility, such a method of classification has nothing offensive; 
still it is difficult not to see in it a last attempt of historical 
criticism to protest against the silence imposed on it, or, if 
you will, an aigument paltry enough in the mouth of those 
who were trying to make official theory prevail over the in- 

' See the special works, such as, Bellarmine, De Verbo Dei, i; Jos. Barre» 
Vmdieiae U, deuterocan, V. T., Paris 1730 ; Alo. Vincenzi, Sessio iv, cone, 
irid, vindiceUa, Rome, 1842 torn, iii., etc 
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defeasible claims of history. At any rate, there is ample 
testimony to the fact in the Catholic literature of the three 
last centuries. 

The Dominican Sixtus of Sienna^ makes the distinction 
indicated with a curious frank simplicity. The canonical 
books of the second order, he says — viz., Esther, Tobit, 
Judith, Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremiah, Wisdom, Ecclesias- 
ticus, the stories of Susannah, of Bel and the Dragon, the 
Song of the Three Children, the two first books of the 
Maccabees, the last chapter of Mark (v. 9-16), the passage 
in Luke about the angel assisting the Lord (xxiL 43 f), the 
story of the woman taken in adultery (John viii.), the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, five of the Catholic Epistles, the 
Apocalypse — all these were regarded as apocryphal by the 
Fathers ; but they were read to the catechumens, who were 
not believed to be capable of understanding the canonical 
books ; ■ later, they were given to all the faithful, but only 
for edification, and not for the purpose of finding in them 
confirmation of dogma; finally, it was decreed that they 
should be received as having irrefragable authority. This 
manner of understanding or expounding the history of the 
canon does not require discussion ; it is more important to 
say that it was very popular, and was reproduced more than 
once by other scholars.' The authority of all these books, 
they say, was not always the same ; now their dignity is. 
perfectly equal Although new revelations are no longer 
granted to the Church, she may, after some time, be more 
aasured of the truth of a work than she was before. The 

' Sizti SenenaU BibHolTieca sancta, 1566, p. 1. 

' So8que apud ados catechumenos, nondum eanonica lectionia capacea (I> 
legi permiserunt ; deinde procedtnte tempore apud omnea f deles recUari con- 
eesaeruiU.,,. demvm inter S, S, irrefragahilia audorilcUia aasumi voluerunt, 

3 Bellarmine, Lc, Anton, a Matre Dei, PrcBludia ad 88. U. tn^., 1670» 
p. 86 f. L. E. du Pin, DisaerL PrOim,, 1701, I, 1, § 6. Mt. Gerbert^ 
Princip, theol, exeg., 1767, p. 101. J. R Glaire, Introd, aux livres de VA, 
et du N. T., 1843, 1, 79 £. Scholz, Einl., 1845, I, 263. 
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opinion of some theologians^^ who think that the difference 
between the two classes was not completely effaced at Trent, 
that it was not spoken of because it was quite well known 
— this opinion is declared rash, as all books are equally 
inspired and canonical, and must have for Catholics the 
same force and the same authority. Only it is agreed that 
in* controversy with Jews and Protestants, the books rejected 
by the latter cannot be of so much u^e as the others.' 

The history of the canon in the Latin Church terminates, 
therefore, with the Council of Trent. Then it was closed 
and fixed, but not before. Since that epoch, the question 
has no longer been agitated in a sense contrary to the official 
decision.' The vast patristic erudition of that illustrious 
phalanx of Benedictines by which the age of Louis XIY. 
was glorified never touched on it. Richard Simon himself, 
though his bold criticism alarmed all parties and all schools, 
and his great work explores all the details of the history of 
the text and of versions of the Bible, seems to have been 
ignorant that there was also a history of the canon. This 
silence can certainly not be explained by want of knowledge ; 
quite as little can I attribute it to religious indifference. 
But the historical fact, which should b^ discussed by appeal 
to testimonies and examination of documents, had become 
an article of faith, sanctioned by an anathema, and was 
thereby placed beyond all discussion. 

The Greek Church, again, built on the same dogmatic 
basis as its sister-church, and living by the same traditions, 
was not slow in arriving at a similar conclusion after flue- 

' Bern. Lamy, Ayj^r. bUd,, 1696, p. 335. J. Jahn, Eifd. ins A. T,, 
1802, 1, 140, etc. 

"> GUdre, l. c, p. 118. 

3 In OUT tunee, some Catholic scholars have dared to express doubts— «. (7., 
regarding the origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Feilmoser, End,, 1810, 
p. 241. Lutterheck, NeuUxtt. Lehrbegr., 11., 245) ; but they do not speak 
of exclusion from the canon, and such opinions are too isolated to permit 
me to say that Catholic science has entered on a new path. 
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tuations still more serious and no less prolonged. It will be 
remembered that at the time of the Reformation, the Greek 
Church was able to extol at one and the same time the con- 
tradictory decrees of Carthage and Laodicea. In other 
words, the old theory of its great theologians, who wished 
carefully to distinguish between ' the normative documents 
of the faith and the simple books o^ popular edification, was 
forced to give way insensibly in practice to usage. The 
usage was all the more imperious that the science which 
should have counterbalanced it had grown more feeble and 
more estranged from biblical studies. The two series of 
books were, in fact, confounded with one another in the 
East as in the West, and anything that scholars knew and 
said about their difference scarcely crossed the threshold of 
their cells. 

Only during the course of the seventeenth century did 
the question of the canon become the subject of a sort of 
controversy among the Eastern churches, and then, by a 
strange combination of circumstances, it was settled in har- 
mony with the decree of Trent. That we may better un- 
derstand the importance of the changes which came at last 
to be generally adopted, I shall begin by citing several de- 
clarations made by prelates in high places who were anxious 
to maintain as far as possible the theory of the early Greek 
Fathers. The first of these is a confession of faith by a 
Macedonian monk, Metrophanes Kritopoulos, afterwards 
patriarch of Alexandria, composed about 1625^ when he 
was travelling in Germany. It declares that the word of 
God is partly written, partly preserved orally, in the tra- 
dition of the church. The written word is contained in the 
books of the Bible, in number 33, representing the number 
of years which the Saviour spent on this earth. Of these 
books, 22 form the Old Testament, 11 the New. This cal- 

' Monumenta/dH eccl or., ed. Kimmel, 1850, torn, ii p. 104. 
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eolation is obviously based on the names only of the authors 
in each category of the apostolic books, Paul counting as 
one, the CathoUc Epistles as four. In the Old Testament, 
he excludes the Apocrypha, at the same time saying that 
they are to be esteemed for their practical utility without 
claiming for them the honour of canonicity which the 
church had never granted them.^ The author is here faith- 
ful to the customs of the early church, with this exception^ 
that he includes the Apocalypse in the number of canonical 
booka We find the same views in a still more famous 
theologian, the Cretan Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of 
Alexandria, later (after 1621) of Constaninople, and well- 
known from the tragic end to which he was brought by the 
theological jealousies of his co-religionists and the under- 
hand policy of the Porte. He too published in 1629 a con- 
fession of faith, in which' he treats the Apocrypha in the 
same way as his colleague and contemporary, and explicitly 
adds' the Apocalypse to the New Testament by a certain 
turn of phrase which shows that the addition, though not 
made from his own personal predilection, was at lea^^t an 
innovation, and that he was bound to notice it in passing, 
since he had promised to give the canon of Laodicea. 
There exist other documents of this epoch, which prove that 
the insertion of the Apocalypse in the canon of the East was 
neither rare nor isolated.^ In general, the doubt which be- 
fore had been justified by the recollections of tradition or 

i»sXifr(a ». r. \. 

' OyrUli Lucaris confemOj tn Monumentia {he. cit. i. 42). 

3 cJf ^tndirrtfigf teal riif A*§M6\¥^if r«S nyawftf/tivut, 

< A catalogue in very bad verse, and to all appearance a little earlier in 
date, is reported by the author mentioned in the note below, and ends wi^ 
these lines : 
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the prejudices of dogma, could no longer be maintained at 
a time when there was no science to defend or dispute it, 
and when the whole life of the church was concentrated in 
a purely exterior worship. Besides, the two theologians I 
have just named had gone to study in the Protestant uni- 
versities of Switzerland, Germany, and Holland ; they had 
maintained intimate and continuous relations with different 
scholars in these countries ; all of which no doubt furnished 
additional reasons to the mass of the Greek clergy for being 
suspicious of biblical studies, so far as they had any ten- 
dency to follow their leaders into such forbidden ground. 
They preferred to speak of criticism in the way it was 
spoken of at Rome, as a thing henceforth settled and com- 
plete,^ and Cyril especially, as the most prominent and the 
most envied, had cruel experience of the result of the sus- 
picions he had awakened regarding his orthodoxy. They 
cost him his life, and not even his death could satisfy his 
adversaries. He was condemned for heresy by a synod held 
at Jassy in 1C42, and thirty years later at Jerusalem, a new 
confession of faith was sanctioned which canonized also the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament. The terms used in it for 
this purpose are somewhat curious. Clearly the bitterness 
of the orthodox against Lucaris had much to do with the 
decision, and the frank simplicity with which they pre- 
tended to confirm the existing rules, while at the same time 
they were making light of the Catholic theologians and even 
of the synods to which they appeal, is worthy of an assembly 
which very probably was acquainted with the Fathers only 

^ Lm AUeUku (tl669) de lUfrut ecdeakuticis Cfrcieoorum, p. 36, op. Fabric 
Bibl. gr» T. V. : Alio tempore de acripturis hwce digeeptcUum est in eamque 
itum sententiaan a pkrieque, non ease eorum auetorum quoe praeferunt .... 
attamen hiece temporibue, tanla est vis veriUUis, ftxum in Orcbecomm ammis 

mansU ^nstolas caiholieas et apocalypsm veram et gemtinam esse 

scripiuram et uU talem pvbUce in offidis per totaan Onudamf gnemadmodvm 
et alias divinas scripturas, lefftmt. 
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by hearsay, and was all the more able to lavish epithets on 
those with more acquaintance.^ It roundly declared that to 
deny the canonicity of the story of Judith, of Susanna, or of 
the Dragon, is to reject the Gospels themselves, neither 
more nor less, and it is easy to suppose that such language 
was used to influence the uncertain and confirm those al- 
ready convinced. 

And in this respect it may be added that these results 
were fully attained. So far as I am acquainted with the 
modem theological literature of the Greeks, no voice has 
since been raised to make appeal from the Fathers of 
Jerusalem to those of Laodicea. I have before me a splendid 
quarto edition of the Greek Bible, printed at Moscow in 
1821 by the order, and under the auspices of, the Holy Synod 
of the Russian Empire. It contains all the texts of the 
Septuagint," and even more ; for we find in it the two recen- 
sions of Ezra, and four books of the Maccabees, added to the 
other historical books : the minor and major prophets also 
come before the seven hagiographa. At the same time I 
must state certain symptoms which go to show that the 
Eastern church attaches no great importance to the solution 
of the question of the canon. No opposition, in fact, is made 
to the reception of the Apocrypha ; their legitimacy is not 
openly questioned ; but neither is it thought necessary to 

' CoT^fessio DosUhei, 1672, Qwgst. 3 (Monwrnenta^ I.e., i. 467): fr»tx»vmt ri 

afuJSs ttr* »v» \6i>.»Mi»9vfytt awixfu^a nmrmifta^t, . . . (here comes a list of 
the Apocrypha of the Old Testament). . . • «^ick y^ mlI ravra y^^'m rijt 

i7f«i rd ii^d i^yyiXtct »al raOra iTkki ryjt dytag yfaf^t fjcifn aitafA^t^SKttf xaffi^iKi^ 
KoX T§vT§i9 n Afffi^tt l*tlftt9 irr<y iftrn^tt «. r. X. 

''Thus, of course, the book of Banich is intercalated between the 
Prophecies and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the Apocryphal Epistle 
of the same author is put before Ezekiel. The book of Esther is completed 
by additions, and the volume of Daniel contains all that forms chaps, xiii- 
xvi. in the Latin Bibles. 
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insist on them. Thus in the confession most approved in 
the East, the confession of the Patriarch of Kiew, Peter 
Mogilas, which is usually known as the Catechism of the 
Russians (1640), no catalogue of the books of the Bible is 
given.^ Again in an official declaration by the patriarch 
Dionysius of Constantinople, annexed to the very acts of the 
Synod of Jerusalem,' it is simply said that the catalogues 
of the Apostolic CSanons of Laodicea and Carthage do not 
agree with one another, but that the omission of certain 
books in the Old Testament does not imply that they are 
to be rejected as profane ; on the contrary, they are anything- 
but contemptible.' While reading such phrases, we might 
be tempted to say, that between the Latin Church and the 

' Farther, thin document which ib very minute in every part, and entera 
into many subtleties regarding the practice of religion, does not contain, 
the smallest paragraph concerning Holy Scripture. It is merely said 
(Quest. 4) that an orthodox Christian must beUeve that all the articles of 
faith taught by the Church have been transmitted to it by the Lord through 
the apostles, and have been interpreted and approved by the oecumenical 
councils {^fiwu ut Mfary, . . . «>«; tXot rd iff fa rnt wUrutt rijg ifi»Ui»» U»X«r<df 
iTneu wofo^ti^ftiva d«'« r«» »vftor ftl ri ^/r«f r«y Air0rTSK«^ rtS tig riif ImmXn^tar ««« 
oZ §l»§vfAt9t»al rvftitt rk Iffinnueyraf »a} rd U«»£/Harav); and, by way of ex« 
planation, it is added that the authority of these articles rests in part on 
Holy Scripture, in part on ecclesiastical tradition and the teaching of 
synods and Fathers {(x*'^* ^' »»f»f «a2 r^y }««i^r(ay, /^M'f ^'* '''^' U»X. «u^- 
dhrt9 »al mw§ riiy itia^naklaf riSv 0>v»«^«» $tal rS* iyUtv «arip«v.) In Quest. 72^ 
it is said that the Holy Spirit is the author (i^^irjif) of Scripture, and haa 
preached it (ttfdknrt) by means of many fellow-workers (wuftfyHv), For ihi» 
reason (2m rnt i^4ffnnf r«vriiv), we must believe that everythuig decreed by 
the orthodox synods came to them from the Holy Spirit. Further, texta 
are frequently quoted in this catechism, both for dogmas and moral pre- 
cepts. But the peoples who follow the Greek rite are acquainted with 
Scripture only by the regular reading of the pericopes, which is everywhere 
done in a language not understood — e,g., throughout Greece in ancient 
Greek, throughout Russia in Sclavonian of the tenth century. 

' Jfonumento, I. c. ii. 225. 

3 •#« ftcf rM rS* rijt vaXtuat itafn»ns fitfiXl^ rp dwrnfj/f^n^u r«r Ayt$Yfd^m9 «^ 
f9f»Ttfi\a/tfid9«rraif •»» d^«Tf$wsdZ*rrcu raOra Ivisiy T0yT»» Jts i^M«d rna »ai 
fii^fiXa, *AkKk umKa m»1 iwdftra WftrttyfiMrm Mttl •in dvi^Xnrm rvyxd^tw^i- 
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Greek Church, there is still some difference in the conception 
of the canon, though their official catalogues are the same. 
The Greek Church, having lost the thread of its dogmatic 
tradition, no longer possesses, it would seem, the energy 
necessary to take hold of it again, or to create a new one, 
and the apathy of indifference marches on side by side with 
the obstinacy of ignorance and routine. I do not know at 
this present moment whether any change has taken place in 
this respect 



CHAPTEB XVL 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE REFORMEBa 

I USE the term theology designedly in the title of this 
chapter, with which we enter on the most interesting part 
of this history, and at the same time conclude our investiga- 
tions. Up to this point we have constantly seen that the 
collection of the Holy Scriptures, formed at first by practical 
needs and according to vaiying local usages, was also pre- 
served and transmitted under the rule of a tradition some- 
times uncertain and capricious, and that science made vain 
efforts to determine its form and contents in a definite 
manner and according to theoretical principles. For the 
Catholic Church, as we have seen, the official definition of 
the canon was not given till the Council of Trent, and even 
then it was not guided by any theological axiom ; it was 
simply and purely the consecration of a state of things 
founded on usage. 

It may be said, without fear of error, that the leaders of 
the reforming movement had from the first some perception 
of the necessity for placing the question of the canon on 
another basis, and connecting it with some ruling principle 
which should be based on the theology of the Gospel. At the 
beginning of their work, they saw themselves forced to break 
with the tradition of the Church on more than one point; and 
in order to justify their opposition, and maintain the struggle 
with confidence and success, they had constantly to appeal 
to the holy books. These very facts compelled them to 
place the authority of these books on an independent basis, 
to free them, so to speak, from the tutelage of the Church, 
and vindicate for them a position which would shelter them 
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from the caprices of opinion and the weaknesses of exegesis. 
For just as it became necessary to seek the criterion of the 
tme meaning of the texts elsewhere than in the homilies of 
the Middle Ages, so it was henceforth impossible to appeal 
to St. Jerome for a decision regarding the canonicity of each 
book in the usual canon^ all the more that the learned Father 
had hardly been in the habit of settling these questions. 

Still, it would be wrong to suppose that it was easy to 
decide which part to take, which line to follow, in determin- 
ing the canon and formulating the theory of it. In our days, 
it is true, we persuade ourselves that it was quite a simple 
matter. A great number of our contemporaries imagine 
that the Reformers, inscribing on their banner the principle 
oifree investigation, began by sweeping away all traditional 
beliefs, in order to reconstruct anew a system of Christianity, 
and that, if our age still finds some elements to be suppressed, 
it is solely because the principle was imperfectly applied in 
former times. It is supposed, without saying it in so many 
words, that this free investigation must have been made in 
name and by means of the emancipated reason. In other 
words, there is a tendency to regard the founders of the 
Protestant Churches as the first pioneers of the philosophical 
rationalism which began to prevail in last century. I shall 
not stop to refute this view, which could only find currency 

■ 

among those ignorant of the history and literature of that 
memorable period. It will be sufficient to observe that a 
theology which, wrongly or rightly, but always with im- 
perious energy and powerful unanimity, proclaimed as its 
fundamental dogma the absolute inbapacity of the moral 
faculties of man, ought not to run the risk of either praise 
or blame, for having vindicated for the human reason the 
perilous privilege of the initiative or of supreme jurisdiction 
in religious matters. It could not then in any shape subor- 
dinate the Bible, the immediate work of God, to that same 
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reason, which had fallen so sadly from what it was in the 
beginning. 

I call the Bible the immediate work of God ; for it is to 
be remembered here, that the dogma of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures was not in the least weakened by the anti- 
hierarchical tendencies of Protestantism. On the contrary^ 
it acquired all the force that was taken from that of the 
authority of the Church. Indeed this dogma, while existing 
theoretically in the theology of the Fathers and Pontiffs, was 
to some extent neutralised in practice by the fact, Uiat the 
privilege of being the channel of the Holy Spirit did not 
belong exclusively to the prophets and apostles, but also to 
the Catholic Church as a constituted body. It is conceivable 
enough that the authority of the latter, being more per- 
manently and visibly exercised, should, in the eyes of the 
masses, throw into the background, and to some extent ab- 
sorb, the authority of a code with which most of the faithful 
were hardly acquainted except by hearsay. On this head it is 
not wrong to say that the Reformation, when it opposed the 
Bible to tradition and to the authority of popes and bishops^ 
assigned to the written word of God the first place in the 
order of religious facts.* When we see the Protestant theo- 
logians of the first half of the sixteenth century, with the 
exception of some undisciplined spirits who prided them- 
selves on a special, inward illumination, all make appeal to 
Scripture, and to it alone without reserve, for the confirma- 
tion of the truth they taught, and the settlement of all 

* I very much regret that the necessity of confining myself to my special 
task prevents me from developing further this fundamental point. The 
liistory and influence of the scriptural principle, sometimes opposed to the 
principle of tradition, sometimes combined with it, and thus giving birth 
both to Protestant theology itself, and to the divergence of the parties 
which arose among the churches of the Reformation, would be a fine sub- 
ject for a writer who was impartial and familiar with the literature of the 
time. I take the liberty of directing the attention of my readers to the 
work of M. Holtzmann, Kanon und Ti-adition. 
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vexed questions, we caimot deny that the conception of the 
canon had become eminently and essentially theological, 
such as the Greek Fathers of the golden age of ecclesiastical 
theology had already conceived it, though they had not been 
able to gain general acceptance for their point of view. 
There is no longer any question of liturgical proprieties to 
be settled, provincial usages to be preserved, means of edifica- 
tion to be multiplied, practical considerations, such points 
in short as we have so often observed before in the vicissi- 
tudes of this history. The canon was henceforth what the 
term meant — ^a rule, a norm, a law, or rather the law of 
creeds. 

But this is the very reason why I said just now that the 
question of the canon, so far from being simplified, seemed 
of necessity to bristle with new difficulties. When the dignity , 
of the code was increased, and a special place was assigned 
to it among the providential means w^ch might lud in the 
religious education of men — ^when, so to speak, it was made 
divine — ^it became all the more vitally important to mark out 
its limits, withdraw from it all impure alloy, and distinguish 
carefully its proper contents from the additions made to it 
at various times by the ignorance or the piety of men. So 
long as the chief point was to know what public or private 
readings would edify Christendom, the presence of a doubt- 
ful book, provided it served the purpose of edification, 
caused neither trouble nor danger ; the Church was there to 
watch over the purity of dogma. It was quite otherwise 
when authority was transferred from the Church to the 
Scriptures exclusively. How then was a test to be applied 
without the risk of falling into uncertainty or even into 
error ? That was the problem which had to be solved, and 
the problem was all the more difficult that it was raised by 
a more absolute theory, and was complicated by all the 
prejudices and contradictions arising from ancient usage. 
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Those who now think otherwise, and who suppose or profess 
that the question of the canon was definitely settled by the 
Keformers, make it evident that they have never gone back 
to the original sources, and that the question has never been 
presented to their minds in any other aspect than that 
which it must have had in the Catholic Church — viz., that 
the canonicity of the books was decided by the testimony of 
the Synagogue and the Fathers. Now, nothing was further 
from the thoughts of Luther, Calvin, and their Ulastrious 
associates — ^nothing was more fundamentally opposed to 
their principles, than to base the authority of the holy books 
on that of the Church and its tradition, to have the 
Fathers turned out on guard, and to bring their catalogues 
on parade, with the reservation of removing their ob- 
scurities and contradictions by forced and violent inter- 
pretations, as is the custom now. They understood perfectly 
well that nothing covdd have been more illogical — ^nay, more 
ruinous — to their system than to assign to the Church the 
right of making the Bible, when they had disputed her right 
of making dogma, for the one includes the other. 

As the theology which in our day calls itself orthodox 
has forgotten — I might almost say, has denied — this prin- 
ciple, it will be right to place before the eyes of my readers 
some authentic and explicit texts. Let us first hear what is 
said by Calvin. He was one of the first to deal with this 
question, not in any casual way, but in a thoroughgoing 
fashion. He says :^ — " There are several m this pemiciotua 
en*or that tlie Scripture has no more weight than is given to 
it by the consent of the Church, as if the eternal and in- 
violable truth of God were fouTided on the pleasure of men. 
For they, showing contempt of the Holy Spirit, make this 

* InstUuUs, first French edition, 1541, p. 19 (translated from the Latin 
of 1539, p. 11. The tditio princeps [Latin] of 1536 does not contain any 
treatise on the Scriptures). In the last edition of the work, see B. L, ch. 7. 
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demand : Who will certify to tus that the Scriptures come from 
God; who toiU aeaure its that they have been preserved in 
their entirety down to the present day; and who will 
persiLode us that one book is to be received and another 
ryected, if the Chv/rch is nof our guarantee on all these 
matters i Hence they conclude that it lies in the power of 
the Chv/rch to determine what reverent we owe to the Scrip- 
twres, and what books ought to be i/nduded among 
tliem} Thus these blasphemers, wishing to exalt an un- 
limited tyranny under cover of the Church, care not in what 
absurdities they involve themselves and others, provided Ihey 
can gain this point among the simple that all things are in 
the power of the Chv/rch. Now, if this be so, what would 
become of the pure consciences that seek certain as&wrance of 
eternal life^ when they saw aU the promises concerning it 
based solely on the judgment of men f * On tlte other hand, 
to what contempt from the unJ>elieving would our faith be 
caused f Under what suspicion would it be placed in the 
eyes of all, if it were founded on the mercy and good* 
pleasure of men ? , . . Asto their question, how are we to 
know that the Scriptures came from Ood, if we cannot refer 
to the decree of the Church, we m/ight as well ask how we are 
to learn to distinguish light from darkness, white from black, 
bitter from sweet** • 

' The liberty of dUtinguiahing betioeen the apocryphal boohs (edition 1662). 

" When U w aaid to them that it ia enough thcU tlie Church has settled U, 
will they be content with «i«cA an answer ? (Edition of 1562.) 

^ n y en a plusieurs en cest erreur pemicietix, que VEscritvre n'a mm 
plus d'importance que ce qui luy en est donn6 par le consentement de 
VEgliw. ; comme si la vMU de Dieu etemelle ei invUddbU estoU fond6e sur le 
jdaisir dea hommes. Car ih font ceste demande non sana grand opprobre 
contre le sainct Esprit: Qui est celuy qui nous certifiera que VEscriture est 
procedie de Dieu ? et qui nous asseurera qu'elU a esU gardie en soti entier 
iusques d nostre temps ? qui nous perauadera que Vun des liures doit estre 
receu en obiissance et V autre peut estre reietU? n*estoit que PEglise baiUe 
rdgle de toutes ces choses. Pour tant ilz concluent que cela gist en la determina- 
tion de VEglise, de aauoir quelle reuerence nous deuons d VEscriture et quelz 
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I have quoted from Calvin first, because in France he is 
the best known of the writers to be cited in this connection, 
though, unfortunately, he is still too little known. In 
chronological order, however, he does not come first in the 
illustrious phalanx of witnesses I am going to bring forward. 
Long before him, Zwingle summed up the same principles in 
the first of the theses proposed by him for the conference at 
Zurich (1523). " Whoever," he says, " pretends that the 
Gospel is nothing without the patronage and approbation of 
the Church is in error, and speaks blasphemy." ' And this 
thesis he developes by supporting it with a series of Scrip- 
tural passages, which give to divine truth and the Scripture 
containing it a higher guarantee, and at the same time exalt 
them both above the assault of human weaknesses. 

" It is not true," says Petrus Vermilius in his turn, ** that 
the Scriptures take their authority from the Church. Their 
certitude is derived from Qod and not from men. The 
Word came before the Church. It is from the Word that 
the Church holds its vocation. The Spirit of 'God wrought 
in the hearts of the hearers and readers of the Word, so that 
they recognised the speech to be not of human origin but 
truly divine. The Spirit, therefore, and not the Church, 

liurea doiuenl eatre comprine en ieeUe. En eesU maniere ces hULsphenuUewn^ 
votdana deuer une tf/rarme desbordie souz la couuerture de VEgliae^ ste se 
soucierU de queUes ahsurditez Uz a^enueloppent eux et lea autrea, tnayennant 
qu'Us puiaaent gaigner ce poinct entre lea aimplea qw tautea choaea aont loiaiblea 
d VEgliae, Or m ainai eatoU, que deuieiidroyerU lea pourea conadeneea qui 
cherchent certaine aaaeurance de la vie etemelky quand ellea verrayenl toutea 
lea promeaaea d^iceUe eonaiaUr et aatre appuff6ea aur le aeul iugement dea 
hommu ? D* autre part d qwUe moquerie dea i^fidelea nostre foy aeroU-eUe 
€xpoa6e f En quelle auapitUm viendroit-elle envera tout le monde ^ at on avoU 
celle opinion qu*eUe euat aon fondemeni au mercy et hon pUUair dea 
hommeaf . . . Touehant ce qu*Uz inlerroguent comment noua cognoiatrona 
que VEacriture eat aortic de Dieu, ai nous n^auona recoura au decret de PEgliat, 
arUant vatU comme ai quelqu*un demandoit dont noua apprendrona d diacemer 
la lumiere dea tenebrea, le Mane du notr, Vaigre du doux, 

' Quicunque Euangelion nihil ease dicunt^ niai eccleaice eoZcttZus et adpro- 
hatio a^cedat^ errant et Devm blaaphemant [Zmnglii 0pp. ed. Sch., I, 195). 
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ftsiablishes the authority of Scripture.'** It is true that the 
canonical writers began by being members of the Church ; 
>>ut it does not follow that the Scriptures derive their dig- 
nity from this and not rather from God and his Spirit The 
kind of authority which the canon can draw from the testi- 
mony of the Church is good, strictly speaking, for common 
minds ; it is not sufficient to assure consciences.' This point 
of view is diametrically opposed to that of the Catholic 
Church, which no one formulated in more decided fashion 
than St. Augustine when he said : * " I would not believe 
in the Gospel without the authority of the Church." It 
is curious to see how much pains were taken by all the 
Protestant theologians, Calvin especially, to interpret in an 
inoffensive way this declaration made by an author on whom 
they were more dependent than they were aware of, and 
much moie than they dared confess.^ 

With such explicit testimonies before us, we shall without 
difficulty understand the meaning and drift of the declara- 
tions regarding the notion of the canonicity of the holy 

' P. M. Vermilii Loci communes, d. iii., L iii, § 3 : Ifon est venan quod 
cuisumuvly Seripturam habere auetoriUUem ab eedesku JSjjus emmfirmitas a 
Deo pendet non ab hominibus, Et prius est verbum, et qvidemfirmum ae 
certum, quam ecdesia. Nam eedesia per verbum vocata fuit. Et Spiritus 
Dei agit in cordibus audierUium verbum et iUud legentium ut agnoscerent 
non esse humanum sermonem sed prorsus divinum. A Spiritu itaque accessU 
auctoritas verho Dei^ non ab ecdesia, 

" Wolfg. Musculus, Loci communeSf p. 228 (Bob. 1560) : Agnosco serip- 
tores eanonicos esse membra eccleMa^, verum quod inde coUiqitur scripturam 
non esse authentieam sine autoritate ecdesiae^ plant nego . . . canonicae scrip- 
turae autoritas suprema ac perpetua non est aliunde quam ex Deo, et sacri 
scriptores non eedesiae, sed Sp, 8, instinctu, ideoque non tanquam membra 
ecclesiae sed tanquam interpretes Dei et ministri Spiritus scripserwnt, Scrip- 
tura autoritatem ex eo habet apud rudes et inexercitatos quod ecdesia earn 
habet pro eanonica, verum hoc genus autoritalis non est taaUatfirmitudims ut 
consdentiasjtddium securas reddert possit, 

3 Augustine, Contra epist. fundamenti, ch. 5 : Ego evangelio non crederem 
nisi me moveret eedesiae auctoritas, 

4 Oalvini Instit,, o. i. § 23. Edit, postr. 1, c 7, § 3. MuscuL, I c, p. 
229. Vennigli, I, c. 
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books which were inserted in most of the Reformed Con- 
fessions of Faith.^ 

The first Helvetic Confession of Faith, composed at Basle 
in 1536, contains the above principles by implication, but 
does not set them forth very clearly. It simply says in few 
words that the canonical Scriptures, the Word of God trans- 
mitted by the Holy Spirit and communicated to the world 
by the prophets and apostles, is the most perfect and most 
ancient philosophy, and alone contains in a perfect way the 
whole of religion and the whole of morality. The interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures ought to be sought from them- 
selves, and themselves alone, with the help of the rule of 
faith and charity ; the Fathers may be usefully consulted 
i/a 80 far as they themselves practised this kind of inter- 
pretation.* If in this text the criterion of canonicity, such 
as I have indicated above, is not directly formulated, it is at 
least contained in it indirectly. For if the organs of the 
Church, as such, are not qualified to determine the meaning 
of Scripture, and the privilege of authoritative interpretation 
is expressly reserved for the Scriptures themselves, it is evi- 
dent a fortiori that the same will be true in regard to the 
composition of the canon. 

The second Helvetic Confession, composed in 1566 by 

' The Lutheran fonnalas nowhere touch on this question, and for the 
most part are silent regarding the Scriptures altogether. The Augsburg 
Confession and the Apology only indicate in passing the superiority of the 
Scriptures over tradition. The FormtUa of Concord (1576) alone eicpresses 
in plain terms the principle universally recognised by Protestants that the 
Bible (propJieticaet apoatolioa acripta V, et N. ^.) is the only and suprame 
rule of faith and teaching {MJpU. p. 670). 

' Cof\f. Jiehj,, L art. 1 : Scriptura canonica, verbum Dei Spiritu S, tra- 
ditum et per prophetaa apostolosqtte mundo propoaitum, omnium per/ectiit' 
nma et antiqttissima philosophiaf pietatem omnem, omnem vitae rcUionem 
solaperfeele coniinet, — Art. 2 : Huius interpretatio ex ipsa sola petenda est, 
ut ipsa interpres sit sui, caritatis Jideique regtda moderanU, — ^Art. 3 : A quo 
inlerpretationis generef qtuUenvs patres non discessere, eos ut interpretes scrip- 
turae redpimus et vtneramur. 
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Beza and Bullinger, enters into more positive detail on these 
principles, but with the same general meaning. " We 
believe and confess/' it says, '' that the canonical Scriptures 
of the holy prophets and apostles are the true Word of God, 
and that they hold sufficient authority from themselves and 
not from men."^ Then after establishing the nature and 
bearing of this authority and the manner in which the 
Christian is made to feel it, the text discusses at length the 
value of the authority of the Fathers and of the Church, and 
declares, " We recognise as orthodox and authentic no other 
interpretation of the Scriptures than that which is drawn 
from the Scriptures themselves, by means of the preliminary 
study of the languages, context, parallel passages, those 
specially that are more clear, and which, being conformable 
to the rule of faith and charity, turns to the glory of God 
and the salvation of men." 

The Confession of the churches of France proclaims the 
same principle. ** Just as the word contained in the 
canonical books comes from God alone,'' it says, " so can its 
authority have no human foundation, and for that reason 
too, no one, not even the angels, has a right to add any- 
thing to it or take away anything from it.'" 

Not to multiply quotations too much, 1 shall confine my- 
self to mentioning one other, the Scotch Confession of 1560, 
which has a very forcible statement to the same effect In 
its nineteenth article, after vindicating in the previous 
article for the Scriptures themselves — i,e., for the Holy Spirit 
that dictated them — the exclusive right of interpreting 
them, it goes on to say : " As we beleeve and confesse the 

' Con/. Iidv.f II. a i. : Credimus et c<n\fitemwr scripturaa canoniccis . . . 
ipaym esse verum verbuim DH €t auctoritcUem n^ffideniem ex aemet ipHa^ rum 
ex honUnibua habere, 

* Conf, OaU.f Art. 5 : Oredimtu verbum hu libria (canonicia Art. 4) com- 
prehensvm ab uno Deo esse prqfedumt quo etiam vno, non autem Aomtm&iw, 
niUcUur ipHus atUoritae, etc. 
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Scriptures of God sufficient to instruct and make the man of 
God perfite, so do we affirm and avowe the authoritie of the 
same to be of God and nether to depend on men nor 
angelis. We affirme therefore that sik as allege the Scrip- 
ture to have na uther authoritie hot that quhilk it haa 
received from the kirk to be blasphemous against God and 
injurious to the trew kirk, quhilk alwaies heares and obeyis 
the voice of her awin spouse and Pastor, bot takes not upon 
her to be maistres over the samin."* 

After these quotations there can be no doubt about the 
Protestant principle, nor about its intimate connection with 
the special question we are studying with the help of his- 
tory. It is proper, however, to remark that this principle 
had not equal prominence in all the countries that took 
part in the movement of the Reformation. Thus the 
Anglican Confession (the Thirty-nine Articles) says coldly, 
*' In the name of the Holy Scriptures, we do understand 
those canonical books of the Old and New Testament^ of 
whose authority there was never any doubt in the churck^* 
and further — " All the books of the New Testament^ as they 
are commonly received, we do receive and account them 
canonical" Usage therefore, tradition, the Church, in the 
eyes of the authors of this confession, presented a sufficient 
guarantee, so sufficient that there was no need to seek one 
more elevated or more solid. In the same way we read in 
the Confession of Bohemia, composed in 1535, at a time 
when the Protestant principle could not yet have been un- 
derstood in all its clearness and in all its applications : '' Our 
party teach in common agreement that the Holy Scriptures 
are to be recognised as indisputably true and authoritative, 
as they are contained in the Bible, received by the Fathers, 

' The only allusion in this confession to the canon is in these words, '* The 
buika of the Avid and New Testamentia, those btuks, we mecm, quhilk of the 
ancierU have been reputed canonicaXV* [Trans.] 
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and endowed by them with canonical authority.'^ Among 
the Lutheran formulas, there is also one which might be 
mentioned here. It is the one composed by Brentz for the 
Duchy of Wurtemberg in 1552.' But we shall see after- 
wards that the formula employed in it was, on the contrary, 
intended by its author to consecrate a very important re- 
servation. 

But since, according to these formulas expressed in more 
than decided terms, the Christian does not need and is not 
bound to consult ecclesiastical tradition, in order that he 
may learn to discern the authentic and genuinely inspired 
elements of the Bible from those which error or firaud may 
have added, what criterion then will he have, what means 
more infallible can be offered him ? If we continue to read 
the pages of Calvin following the one above quoted, we 
shall find the answer to this question. The Scriptures 
themselves^ their character, their teaching, their spirit, their 
very forms, and above all the effects they produce on us 
when we do not hinder their working — ^these reveal their 
origin and truth, and thus impress on us the truths they 
proclaim with an indisputable authority, but not in spite of 
ourselves nor by any kind of constraint. For it need hardly 
be said that the heart, still hardened by sin, is not apt to 
receive from the word of Ood such an impression at onco 
demonstrative and salutary. So, too, Protestant theology, 
when it wished to put in a more scientific form the fact I 
have just described, did not hesitate to say that it is the 
Holy Spirit' which in our very hearts bears witness to the 

' Cor{f. Bohem. Art. 1 docent ecripturas sacraa quae in bUdUs ipsis 

conHnentur et a pcUrilms receptae autoritcUegue canomca doncUcte aunt pro veria 
habendas etc. 

^ CoT^f. Wvrtemb, p. 540 : sacram acripturam vocamua tos cauonicos libroa 
V, et. JV. T. de quorum autoritate in eeclesia nunquam duhitatum est. 

» P. Viret, De vero verbi Dei miniattrio (1563), I. c. 5 : . . . . quotieaeun- 
que nobis extemus aermo, aive acripio, aive viva voce proponitur, hoc apud nos 
eof{featim8tatuamu8 oportet, nnUamilliquidem vod oorpcreaevimineaaeatque 
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Scriptures, whether by convincing us of their canonicity 
(i.e., of their character as inspired and authoritative books) 
immediately and directly as by intuition, or by teaching us 
to distinguish from them all that has not this same 
character. Far from fearing that this kind of demonstration 
was insufficient, they expressly proclaimed it as preferable to 
every other. Those very men who did not hesitate to ac* 
knowledge that the canon had been formed under the 
auspices of the early church insisted, nevertheless, that the 
church had been able to proceed only in so far as it was 
guided by the Holy Spirit, and that it by no means derived 
therefrom an authority superior to that of Scripture.* " If 
we wish," says Calvin, " to make provision for consciences, 
so as to keep them from being agitated in perpetual doubt, 
we must take the authority of the Scriptures as higher than 
human reasonings or proofs or conjectures. In other words, 
we must found it on the inner witness of the Holy Spirit 
For granting that in their own majesty, there is sufficient 
ground for reverencing them, yet they begin truly to touch 
us when they are sealed in our hearts by the Holy Spirit 
Being then illuminated by His power, we believe, not on 
our own judgment nor on the judgment of others, that the 
Scriptures are from God ; but above all human judgment, 
we decide beyond dispute that they were given us from 
the very mouth of God, just as if with the eye we were 
contemplating in them the Essence of GkxL .... Such a 
sentiment can be produced only by celestial revelations. I 
say nothing but that which every believer experiences in 

facultatem, nUi DeuB eui apiritua magUterio in antmoa iUapaus vivo illo suo et 
efficad verbo intus docuerit hominum menUs areanoque suo afflaJtu aspiraverjt. 

— n. c. 3 : Devs solus suo Spiritus ajfUUu corda movet J^am ne 

ipsum quidem externum ChrisU ministerium quo in hoe mortali vita drfunc" 
tus estf kite fuitprtxditum/acuUate nisi quoties arcano sui spiritus instinctu 

pcUer quos Jilio €uidueturus erat traJiere voluU 

' Vennigli, Lod commun, cL L 1. yi § 8. 
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himself, except that the words are far beneath the dignity 
of the argument.'^ 

I regret that I am not able to transcribe at greater length 
this entire chapter of our great French theologian, and to 
add similar extracts from other Protestant authors of that 
period. They at least still understood the generous words 
of the apostle in 1 Cor. vii. 40, and did not fear to go wrong 
in applying it' But I hold it important above all to estab- 
lish the fact that it was not merely Calvin's own private 
opinion, for in that case my assertion would not be proved. 
On the contrary, the thought which he was the first to 
develop systematically, and with as much eloquence as con- 
viction, appears everywhere beneath the discussions, parti- 
cularly the polemical discussions of the period, and has even 

' The original French nms thus : "Si none vouUons bien pouruair aux con- 
sciences, si qu^eUes ne soyerU point agiUes en perpttueUe double^ U nous faui 
jitendre VaucUniU de VEseritwre de plus hauU que des raisons ou indices ou 
coniectures humaines. (Test d scauoir que nous lafondions sur le tesnuoignage 
interieur du Sainct Esprit. Car iacoit qu*en sa propre maiesti die cut assez 
de quoy estre reuerie : neantmoins eUe commence lors d tiovs vrayement toucher 
quand eUe est sceJUie en nos cceurs par le ScUnct Esprit, Estans done 
iUuminez par la vertu d^ieeluy, desid notts ne crojfons pas ou d nostre iugt- 
ment, ou d celuy des auUres, que VEscrilure est de Dieu : mais par dessus 
tout iugement humain nous arrestons indubitdblement qu'elle nous a estS 
donnie de la propre bouche de Dieu, tout cwnsi que si nous contemplions d 
VceU V Essence de Dieu en icdU. , . . CPe^t un tel sentiment qtCU ne se pent en- 
gendrer que de reudatUms celestes, le ne ditz aultre diose que ce qu*un 
chascttn fidele experimente en soy : sinon que les paroles sont heaucoup in- 
flrieares d la dignitS de V argument," 

' NuUius hominis mortalis animus verbi divini et ccdestium rerum capax 
esse poterit nisi a Deo Ulustretur et doceatur, Mox, ut hoc JU, tam^ ccrtum et 
indubitcUumJU homini verbum Dei ut veriiate divinajirmius et certius nitatur 
quam omnibus Uteris utcunque ohsignatis. . . . Solus spiritus docet omnia 
qucB de Deo scire hominem convenit {Ztoinglii Opp,, i. 196 seq). — Dixerint 
aliqui: nos spiritu destituti sumus. Quibus ego regeram: si spiritu vacui 
estiSf quomodo audetis vos appeUare christianos ? Nemo est vere christiamis 
cui tarn parum spiritus huius concedaiur quin vaXeai ex sacris Uteris Iiaurire 
tt iudicare qucs necessaria sunt ad salutem {P. M. VermUU Loci communes, 
cl. i. 1. vi § 6). — Donum divinum est vera interpretatio et itulicii rectitudo, 
etc, (Melanckthon, Opp,, vii. 396.) 
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been placed by Protestant theology in official formulas. 
Thus, the second Helvetic Confession distinctly declares, 
that the effect of the preaching and reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, which are the only source of true wisdom, 
theology, and piety of the reformation and government of 
the Church, depends on the internal illumination of the 
Holy Spirit.^ The Confession of the Churches of the Low 
Countries after enumerating the books of the Bible, adds :' 
" These are the only books we receive as holy and canonical, 
i.e., as a supreme rule of our faith, and we believe without 
reserv^'e all that is contained in them, not 80 much because the 
Church receives them as such, as because the Holy Ghost wit- 
nesses in our hearts that they proceed from God and bear in 
themselves His seal." The French Confession speaks to the 
same purpose, though using an expression which is a little less 
exclusive. It says: ' not merely according to the unanimous 
feeling of the Church, but much more according to the witness 
of the Holy Spirit and tlje inward conviction He gives us; for 
He it is who teaches us to distinguish them from other 
ecclesiastical writings."* 

This theory, which bases canonidty on the internal 
witness of the Holy Spirit, is not an isolated idea, an 
accidental conception, an expedient devised in some parti- 

* Conf, Helvet, II. c. 1 : Neque arhitramur prcedicationem extemam esse 
inutUem, quoniam pendeat institvtio verw religionis ab interna ^nritus iUuml- 
natione, Quanquam enim nemo venkU ad Chrittwm nisi intvis iUttaUnetur 
per Sp. 8., scimtis tamen, etc, 

* Cor{f, Belg», Art. 5 : Hosce libros solos pro sacris et canonicis recipimus, . . . 
idque non tarn quod ecdesia eos pro huitismodi recipiat et approbet, quam 
imprimis quod Sp. S. in cordibw nostris testetur a Deo profectos esse, com- 
•probationemque eius in se ipsis haheant. 

3 Coi\f. OalL, Art. 4 : .... idque non tantum ex communi ecelesics consensu 
Bed etiam mulio magis ex testimonio et intrinseca Sp. S, persuasUme, quo sug- 
gerente docemur illos cib cUiis lUnris. ecdesiastieis discemere. 

^ The French edition, published at Montpellier in 1S25, effaced this little 
touch of diBtinction. It does not contain an authentic text of the sixteenth 
century, but a somewhat free edition of it in modem French. 
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cular case to meet polemical necessities^ to escape from the 
pressure of the Catholic principle that tradition is authori- 
tative. On the contrary, it is very closely and very naturally 
connected with the fundamental theses of Protestantism, 
with the dogmas of regeneration, justification, faith, in short 
with that precious element of evangelical mysticism which 
was not foreign even to the spirit of the Middle Ages, but 
which had been banished from official theology by the 
ascendency of Scholastic rationalism, and the crushing sway 
of the constitution of the Roman Church. In so far as it 
concerned the new theology to demonstrate, not that such a 
book was by such an author but that it contained the word 
of life, arguments purely historical, and the testimonies of 
the Fathers lost all value and had to give place to what the 
apostle long ago had called ''demonstration of spirit and 
power." Let me add that Calvin did not go too far when 
he appealed to the experience of the faithful to confirm his 
viewa Indeed, in the domain of evangelical facts, purely 
rational proofs are always incomplete, or they move in a 
circle of ideas which gives them no hold over the religious 
conscience, as may be seen from the despairing impotence 
of ordinary apologetics ; whereas inward experience is the 
surest control over theory. This truth is as old as Christi- 
anity, for it was proclaimed fijrst by Jesus himself (John vii. 
16, 17). But it has never been to the taste of scholars^ 
orthodox or neologian ; they have always had stout faith in 
the power of their dialectics. On the other hand, pure and 
simple piety, especially in the sphere of Protestantism, did 
not fail to hear the word of God, to feel it, so to speak, in 
virtue of that mysterious contact of the eternal Spirit there 
revealed with the soul which opens itself to his beneficent 
working. It has been remarked that this action is not 
uniform in all individuals, and that, according to the dis- 
positions of character and temperament, according to the 

u 
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current of ideas at each epoch or in a particular circle, the 
impression received from reading the Holy Scriptures would 
vary very considerably, that one might be edified and touched 
by a writing which might have little or no influence on an- 
other, and vice versa. The Psalms and Gospels, the Prophets 
and Epistles, the Song of Solomon and the Apocalypse, have 
in turn had a greater or less attraction for hearts and minds, 
and these varying phenomena must not be neglected since 
they are still visible among ourselves. In the main, they do 
Qot constitute a triumphant instance against the Protestant 
theory above stated, because that theory is not intended to 
deny the variety of dispositions among men, nor the diversity 
of God's ways in the work of salvation. 

Still the conscientious historian cannot help showing that 
this theory, in spite of its intrinsic truth, its elevated point 
of view, and its conformity with the essence of the Gospel, 
has proved to be insufficient in practice, and that those who 
had formulated it were the first to diverge from it, and to 
drift into strange inconsistencies. The reason of this is very 
simple. The Bible did not fall from heaven as a complete 
whole : it is composed of numerous elements, which were 
added one after the other in the course of time ; and this 
work of collection is a fact of history which calls for the ex- 
pression of a deliberate judgment bythe ordinary ways and 
means of historical science. Now, as soon as an absolute 
theory comes into direct contact with the concrete facts which 
are independent of it, it must either seek to fashion them in 
its own way, which is alway dangerous and creates unceasing 
difficulties, or, preserving an instinctive perception of the 
realities it encounters, it relaxes its own rigidity, and thus 
sacrifices, by concessions or negligence, that which consti- 
tuted its vitality. Nothing is more interesting, but nothing 
also is less known and studied in France, than the embar- 
rassments, the hesitations, the inconsistendes of the old 
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Protestant theology on the question of the canon. The 
primitive theory was clear, broadly conceived, homogeneous 
with the entire system, which makes the attempts at ap- 
plication all the more astonishing to us in their diversity 
and uncertainty. My readers have already perceived this 
from some of the extracts from the confessions of faith which 
I have put before them; but these same documents, to- 
gether with the Protestant editions of the Bible and the 
writings of the Reformers, furnish us with a mass of instruc- 
tive details on this point deserving consideration for more 
than one reason. 

Let us consider for a moment the first fact, the fact most 
generally known and therefore apparently very easy to un- 
derstand or justify — ^I mean the separation of the so-called 
Apocryphal books from the body of the Old Testament 
My narrative has sufficiently shown how, at the time of the 
Reformation, the question of the place to be assigned to 
these books was still in suspense, between the routine which 
placed them on a level with the others, and the re-awaken- 
ing science which remembered, a little confusedly, the 
secondary rank they had formermly occupied. Now it is 
well-known that from the first, the Reformers and their ad- 
herents, with remarkable unanimity, refused to recognise 
these books as canonical in the sense indicated above. In 
the editions of the Bible they were placed apart, with a 
special collective title, and usually with a notice explaining 
the purpose of the separation, or guiding the readers how to 
form their opinion. That I may not dwell too long on a 
fact which needs no demonstration, I shall content myself 
with transcribing in a note ^ some of these titles or extracts 

* The Bibles of Zurich, the oldest that are complete (1529), present this 
ioscription : Din iind die bUeher Die hey den alien vnder Bildisehe geehrifft 
nit gezeU Hnd^ ofiteh hei den Ebreem nU ff^fimden. Then follows a preface 
which begins with these words : Diee bOcher, ao hie den BibUachen angehencktf 
nnd der meinung von vns getruckt^ nit daa ty in todrd vnd aeht der heiligen 
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from these notices, taken from the German editions and re- 
produced with some slight changes in the French Bibles. 
In the latter the historical element, contained in the notice 
to readers, shows some superficial appreciation of the usages 
of the early Church, and the utility of these writings is not 
so much insisted on. The Genevan Bibles of this first 
period — ^and I have a whole series before me — thus express 
themselves : — *' These books, called the Apocrypha, were at 
all times distinguished from those which were without 
difficulty held to be the Holy Scriptures ; for the ancients, 
wishing to anticipate the danger of some profane books 
being mixed up with those that did certainly proceed from 
the Holy Spirit, made a roll of them which they called the 
canon, signifying by this word that all included therein was 
a certain rule to which adherence must be given. In re- 
gard to these books, the name Apocrypha was given to them, 
denoting that they were to be considered private writings, 
and Aot authentic like public deeds. Wherefore, there is 
the same difference between the first and the second as be- 
tween a deed passed before a notary and sealed for recep- 
tion by all, and the note of hand of a private individual. It 
ia true that they are not to be despised, inasmuch as they 
contain good and useful doctrine. At the same time, it is 
very right that what was given us by the Holy Spirit, 

gsckrifft gleieh gehaUen toerden sdUtTid, sunder dcis defien so auch liebe zu diesen 
hfkheren hdbend zddsen, weder mangd noeh JUag wdre, vnd das ein yeilicher 
funde das jm sehmackU : dann 6b schon disc bUeher vnder die Biblischen 
heyUger schrifft bUcher, weder von den alien noch von vnn gezelt, sind dock vU 
ding darinn, die Biblischer gschrijl, dem glavben vnd liebe^ keins ufdgs wider- 
strdhend, ja auch eUieh jren grund in OoUes word findend. The Bibles of 
Luther (1534 et seq.) have only a general and very simple title : Apocrypha^ 
das sind bUcher so nicht der heyligen Schr^ffl gleieh gehaUen, vnd doch nuisdich 
vnd gut zu lesen sind. There is no general preface, but there are special 
introductiona to each book which, while remarking on their inferiority, take 
care to direct attention to the qualities for which they may be commended 
to the notice of Christian readers. [Regarding English Bibles, see note at 
the end of the chapter.] 
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should have pre-eminence above what came from men."^ 
Then follow a sentence or two which were omitted from the 
editions after 1559. " Wherefore, according to the saying 
of St. Jerome, let all Christians read them and take from 
them doctrine of edification. But let them, however, be 
warned that they ought not to take thence full assurance of 
the articles of their faith ; because it is not sufficient testi- 
mony, etc.* There are also Protestant Bibles of this period 
which, while maintaining the separation, speak of the Apo- 
crypha with a certain favoar. on the ground that the fimda- 
mental cause of their rejection by the synagogue was 
nothing else than the difference of language, and the fact 
that they treat of things not conformmg to the customs of 

the Jews Wherefore, reader, seeing that from all 

flowers the fly may draw liquor to make honey, without re- 
garding where it is planted, whether in the field or in the 
garden, so from all books thou shalt be able to draw matter 
suitable to thy salvation without being guided by the Jews. 
.... Since, therefore, all have the same source and whole- 
some root, in spite of any pruning the Jews may have 

' The old French original runs thus : Ces livres qu*on appeUe Apocryphea^ 
cnt esU de tout temps diacemez d'auec ceux qu*on tenoU aatu diffietdte estre de 
VEacritwre BcUncte. Car les Anciena voulana preuenir le dangier qu* aucuna 
liurea profanea nejuaaent entremedez auec eeux, qui pour certain eatoyent pro- 
eedez du aainct Eaprit, en ont fait vn roUe qu* Hz oat nomnU Canon : aigm- 
Jlana par ce motf que tout ee qui eatoU Id comprina eatoit reigle certaine, d 
laquelU U ae falioit tenir, QuanJt d ceux cy, ilz leur ont impoaS nom d'Apo- 
cryphea : denotant qu* on lea deuoit tenir pour eacriturea priu^a, et non poA 
auihentiquea, comma aont lea inatrumentz publiquea, Parquoy U y a tdU 
difference entre 'lea premiera et lea aecondz, comma entre un inatrument paaa6 
.devant un notaire, etaedUpour eatrereceu de toua, et vne ceduU d*vn homme 
particulier, II eat vray qu*ilz ne aont pas d meapriaer d*autant qu'ilz contiennent 
bonne doctrineet vtile. Touteafoia c*eat bien raiaon, que eequinouaa eaUdonni 
par le aainct Esprit ait preeminence pardeaaua tout ce qui eat venu dea hommea. 

^ The original runs : Parquoy, auyuant le dire de aainct Jeroame, que torn 
Chrestiena lea liaent et en prennent doctrine d*ed\fication, Mais qu^Hz aoyent 
cependawt aduertiz qu*ilz ne doyvent point Id prendre pHeme aaaeurance dea 
ariiclea de leur Foy : pource que ce n*cat pas teamoignage auffiaant, etc. 
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made on them, do not fail to read them and to take from 
them doctrine and edification " ^ (Lyons, de Toumes, 1551, 
etc). I willingly admit that Calvin's pen took no part 
in this composition. The authoritative edition of 1588 
presents a new composition of some extent. This re- 
views the testimonies of the Fathers and sums them up 
in the following propositions : *' These books are not 
divinely inspired like the rest of the Holy Scriptures, and 
being of private declaration, they ought not to be received 
nor produced publicly in the Church so as to serve as a rule 
for the articles of our faith. At the same time we may use 
them privately to draw instruction from them, as much be- 
cause t)f several fine examples set forth in them, as because 
of notable sentences they contain." ^ 

This arrangement was easily proved to be an innovation, 
and much advantage was taken of it by Catholic polemics, 
with the view of prejudicing the people against the Frotes- 
tant Bibles. The authors, therefore, of most of the Reformed 
Confessions judged it right to lay down the principle of it 
in these charters of their respective churches.' In this way, 

* In the original French : Parquoy, lecteur^ veu qut de totUea Jleurs Ul 
mouchepeuU titer liqueur dfaire mUlf sons avoir esgard ou eUe soU planUe, 
ott champ ou au jardin, ainsi de tone eea liurea icy tu pourra>8 retiter chose 
dvieaiUe d ton salut aans te reigler par Us Jvifi. . . . Pme donq qve tons onl 
vne mesme source et saine racine, pour vne resecation qu^en ont/aite les Juifs 
ne laisse de les Ure et en prendre doctrine et edification. 

' The original iat Cene sent pas liures diuinemetU inspires comme le reste 
des saMicUs Eacritwes, mais qu* estans departiculiere declaration Us ne doiuent 
point estre receus ou produits publiquement en VEglise comme pour seruir de 
reigle aux articles de nostre/oy. Touie^ois on s'en pent seruir en particulier 
pour en tirer instruction tant d cause de plusieurs beaux exemples qui nous y 
soni propose, que de notables sentences quails coniiennent. 

^ Conf. Helvet., n. art. 1: Interim nihil dissimulamus quosdam V. T. 
libros a veteribus nuncupoitos esse ApocrypJios, ab aUis EcdesiasticoSy vtpote 
quo8 in ecdesiis legi voluerunt quidem, non tamen prqferri ad auctoritatem ex 
hisfidei conjirmandam. — Conf. QaU., art. 4 : . . . {Jiibri ecdesiastici) qui, ut 
sint utiles, non sunt tamen eiusmodi ut ex iis constitui possit aXiqmsfidei arti- 
cuius, — Thirty-Nine Articles, art. 6 : And the other books, as Hier&iiie 
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the distinction assumed an official and dogmatic character, 
and thus served to consecrate the theological conception of 
the canon. The Lutheran formulas disdain to elevate this 
custom to the dignity of an article of faith; and, truth to 
say, they found no need for it^ as I shall show in the course 
of this narrative. 

Having now established the fact, I have still to connect it 
with the theory. Here I am naturally led to put two ques- 
tions, diametrically opposed, but equally embarrassing. 
First of all, if the so-called Apocryphal books have not that 
essential quality which gives a special value to the others, 
why have they been preserved in the collection, placed even 
in the very midst of those which are regarded as emanating 
from divine inspiration, and therefore authoritative ? The 
orthodox Calvinist theologians, who in our days have 
applied the principle more rigorously, and have completely 
eliminated them from the Bible, will readily grant to me 
that it was illogical to retain them under any reservations 
whatever. For no amount of usefulness which one or other 
of these books might present ought to be a sufficient reason 
for assigning to them that honour, otherwise the Bible 
might have been further enriched by preference with 
numerous monuments of Christian piety, from the Apostolic 
Fathers, who at one time were admitted, down to the books 
of the Reformers themselves, which were eagerly read by 
thousands every day. The insertion, let me rather say, the 

saith, the Church doth read for example of life and instruction oj manners ; 
hut yet doth it not apply them to eMablish any doctrine. — Conf. Belg., art. 6 : 
Differentiam constituimua inter libros sacros et apoeryphos, quoa quidem eecle- 
9ia legere et ex iis documeiita de rebus cum libris canonicia consentientibtM 
desumere potest. At nequaquam ea ipsorum vis et autoritas est ut ex uUo 
testimonio iptorum aJiquod dogma de fide avX religione Christiana certo con- 
stitui possit, etc. The Waldenaes, after oonsultiDg (Ecolampadins (see the 
letter he wrote to them in Scultetns, Annal. evang.^ ii., 313), cxpre88e<l 
themselves in the same way in their ConfeBsion of Faith. On this point I 
refer my readers to what was said ahove at the end of Chap. XIII. (p. 264). 
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preservation, of these books, by means of a note distributing 
blame and praise in uncertain proportions, was evidently 
a compromise between theory and practice, a concession 
made to usage, to tradition, nay even, as the translators of 
Zurich frankly confessed, to individual taste. They had not 
the courage altogether to suppress an element to which 
the custom of so many centuries had given a kind of 
consecration. 

But I may also raise the opposite question, and ask by 
what motive they were influenced in making the separation? 
Was it really in virtue of the sovereign principle of the 
inward testimony of the Holy Spirit ? Would it be quite 
true to say that the first Protestant theologians, while un- 
moved by the enthusiastic eloquence of the author of Wisdom, 
BO much extolled by the Alexandrians, felt the breath of 
God in the genealogies of Chronicles, or the topographical 
catalogues of the book of Joshua ? Did they really find so 
great a difference between the miracles of the Chaldean 
Daniel and those of the Greek Daniel, that they felt bound 
to remove two chaptei*s from the volume which bears 
Daniel's name ? I have some difficulty in believing that 
they arrived at the distinction they drew by any test oi 
that kind On the other hand, it is very simple to suppose, 
or, rather, it is very easy to prove, from their own declara- 
tions, that their purpose was to re-establish the canon of the 
Old Testament in itfi primitive purity, such as it must have 
existed, according to common opinion, among the ancient 
Jews — i.e., as we know it in our Hebrew Bibles. As an 
actual fact, they do not fail to invoke the custom of the 
'Hebrews in the notices of which I have given extracts. 
Speaking frankly, it was the best thing for them to do. 
They had for this the example of the most learned Fathers, 
and we must guard against reproaching their still imperfect 
science that they did not beforehand submit to more careful 
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criticism the tradition in regard to the formation of the 
Hebrew canon. But I must call attention to this fact that 
their procedure was exactly that which in principle they 
had condemned; they implicitly acknowledged the authority 
of tradition, and thus they returned to the very position 
which they had loftily declared their intention of quitting 
as untenable. The theologians were not slow in seeing this. 
They tried to place the authority of the Hebrew canon on a 
more solid basis than that of the inspiration of the Jewish 
doctors, who were absolutely unknown, but to whom the 
collection in its actual form was attributed. They derived 
this authority from the testimony of the New Testament, 
from Jesus and the Apostles. As the value of this testimony 
was beyond dispute, and the fact of quotations being made 
from the Old Testament pre-supposed the homogeneity of 
the Spirit that had inspired them both, it must be acknow- 
ledged that this kind of demonstration adapts itself without 
difficulty to the theological principle above set forth. But 
if it respects the principle, it also limits its application. 
Indeed, the canonicity of every book in the Old Testament 
will depend now on its being quoted by an apostolic writer ; 
for the collection, taken as a whole, is usually quoted with 
this formula : iJie la/w and the prophets, which formula, as 
we know, includes only those parts of the Bible which were 
used in public readings and recital Only once PeaVms is 
added, in order to be quite complete (Luke xxiv. 44). And 
even though this circumstance should not form a complete 
proof, it must be said that the absence of all quotation from 
a particular book proves of itself that the spirit of that book 
is not in intimate contact with that of the gospel In a 
passage to which I shall afterwards refer, Luther recognises 
this very clearly, inasmuch as he declares that it is not the 
title of a work nor the name of its author which assures to 
it canonical dignity, but the position it takes in regard to 
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the evaDgelic faith ; ^ and we shall see afterwards how freely 
he pronounces judgment regarding the hagiographa. It 
was from this point of view, no doubt, that the Fathers set 
out when they removed the book of Esther from the canon. 
What I am saying may appear a little rash : I hasten, 
therefore, to add that the most orthodox Protestant 
theologians did not shrink from this logical consequence 
when they perceived it. Thus Flacius, the Lutheran par 
excellence^ does not hesitate to say that, in default of any 
positive declaration by the Apostles regarding the number 
of the authentic books of the Old Testament, this number 
may be known without much difficulty from the quotations, 
direct or indirect, contained in the apostolic writings. And, 
in this way, he sets himself to draw up a catalogue in which 
naturally most of the hagiographa are wanting — ^Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, &c. ; " and he thinks thereby to have proved that 
the Apostles approved exactly the same books regarding 
which there had never been any doubt among the Jews. 
And Fladus had learning enough to know that the books 
just named had been matter of serious controversies among 
the doctors of the Synagogue. By this inference, he returned 
into the circle of ideas dominated b) the theory of the Spirit, 
a circle from which there had been an unconscious depar- 
ture when an attempt was made to settle the question by 
rabbinical tradition. 

If the definition of the canon of the Old Testament placed 
the Reformers in a difficulty, the work to be done on that 

' By way of example, I direct the attention of my readers to Canticles, 
which the apostles could not have passed over in silence, if the mystical 
interpretation given to it by their successors had the least foundation. It 
is weU known that Luther rejected it also. 

» Cenbuariae Magdeb, ». Hist, JScd. N, T., ed. Semler, i., 29, 461 : EtH 
numerua librorum atUhenticorum V. T. ab apostolis ex prqfesw nominaUm 
non est expressus, tamen hund obscure ex cUcUiombus conjectari potest quod 
eos pro certis ei prohcUis hcLbtterint de qutbus antiquitas iudaica nunquam 
dubitavit. Citantur enim, etc. 
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of the New was to produce many more uncertainties ; for 
unless they put themselves at the feet of the scholastic 
doctors, they had not even a uniform and early enough 
tradition on which to fall back. Hence on this point there 
ia apparent amongst them a great divergence in methods 
and results. The theologians in the two churches — at least, 
the Germans and the Swiss — ^were perfectly acquainted with 
the state of the critical questions in so far as it could be 
learned from reading the Fathers : they knew that several 
books had been received into the canon only at a very late 
date and after long fluctuations of opinion. But in regard 
to this fact, they did not all pronounce the same judgment 
nor foUow the same principles in their judgment. This of 
itself shows that the question of the canon, more particularly 
that of the list in its details, was not practically a cardinal 
question for Protestant theology whose centre of gravity was 
placed elsewhere. Let us, therefore, pass in review the 
different solutions given, beginning with the Beformed. 

As a general thesis, the theologians of the Swiss churches, 
while recognising the uncertainty of tradition regarding cer- 
tain books, [and themselves professing doubts about their 
origin, do not concern themselves much about that fact, and 
are not alarmed by it. Thus Musculus mentions the seven 
antilegomena, and under that name assigns them a secon- 
dary rank, but nevertheless includes them in the general 
catalogue of the New Testament^ In the same way 
(Ecolampadius, when consulted by the Waldenses on the 
Scriptural canon, tells them of six antilegomena as holding 
an inferior rank among the books of the New Testament.* 

' Wolfg. Muscnli Loci CommuTies, p. 221 : Mea modestiae non est ut de 
illia pronunciem, sintne eorum stib quorum nomtnt&tur epsstantf tfel secutf, 
Judida tamen veterum hoc efficiunt ut minus sim illis quam cateris scripturis 
astrictuSf licet ha/ud/adU quaevia damnanda ccnseam quae in Ulis leguntur. 

''CEcol. ap. Sctdtet. Lc. : In N.T, quaiuor evangelia cwnactis app, et 
quaJtuordeckn qnstolis FavH et aeptem catholias una cum Apocalypsi red- 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews is not included in ihis exoep- 
tion. But neither he nor his compatriots show any hesita- 
tion in making appeal to the testimony of these same books 
in theological discussions. It was, therefore, a simple ques- 
tion of historical criticism, which was not brought into 
opposition with the Protestant principle, or which was 
decided in favour of these books according to that same 
principle. Since their contents appeared to Christian senti- 
ment to emanate from the Holy Spirit, the name of the 
authors, who were perhaps not Apostles, made little 
difference. Or, perhaps, was it the lack of that inward and 
immediate demonstration which prompted the distinction ? 
That is certainly the case with Bucer and Zwingle. The 
former insists on this point that the early Church recognised 
only the twenty homologoumena^ as undoubtedly proceeding 
from the Holy Spirit. The latter rejects the Apocalypse, 
declaring himself unable to regard it as a Biblical book ; ^ 
whereas he quotes, incessantly and without distinction, the 
authority of the other books named above, especially the 
Epistle of James and that of Paul to the Hebrews, having 
written commentaries on both these books. Calvin is still 
more instructive on these matters. He is profoundly con- 
vinced that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not the work of 
Saint Paul,' and he has a very learned discussion on this 
head, taking up the historical and internal arguments for and 
against. But this does not prevent him from pronouncing 
the most brilliant eulogium on the work, as furnishing 

pimua, tametai apocalypain cum epp, JwcM et Judae et vUima Petri et 
dtutbvs posterioribus Joannis turn cum caeteria cor\feraanus. 

' Buceri Enarrat, in Ew.^ foL 20. 

" Bemer Disputation (Zwinglii, Opera, ii/ 1, p. 169): Ua ApoccUypai 
nemend voir kein kundachafft an dann ea nit ein bibliaeh bueh ist, [With the 
Apocalypse we have no concern, for it is not a Biblical book.] Comp. De 
clarit, verbi Dei, p. 310 : Apocalypaia prorsua non aapU oa et ingemum 
Joannia, Poaaum ergo teatimonia ai velim reiicere, 

3 Ego tU Paulum aulorem axpioacam adduci neq^beo (Pra^. in Comment,) 
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material for Christian teaching, nor of quoting it at every 
moment as an authority in his own dogmatics.^ Here, 
evidently, the canonicity * was decided by the Spirit, and not 
by the Apostolic origin, still less by the tradition of the 
Church, which for that matter was quite uncertain. In the 
same way, Calvin defends the canonicity of the Epistle of 
James, while at the same time he confesses his ignorance in 
regard to the author, and willingly admits that the latter 
may not have been an Apostle. The essential point to him 
is still the certainty which he gained as an exegete that the 
text of the book may be placed in perfect harmony with 
what is preached elsewhere. His opinion regarding the 
second Epistle of Peter is still more remarkable. The 
religious impression he receives from it appears to him 
decisive for its canonicity ; critical reasons make him actually 
lean towards its non-authenticity. And he is prevented 
from purely and simply rejecting this epistle, not by the 
testimony of the Fathers, which seems to him insufficient, 
nor by certain analogies which might be drawn, but solely 
by the consideration that the excellence of its contents 
appears to be irreconcilable with the fraud which would 
result from the name of the Apostle being put to a writing 
altogether fictitious. He concludes from this that a disciple 
of Peter may have written it under the auspices of his 
master, and according to his directions.' The same reason 

' Once only, in the edition of 1536, he names Paul aa the author, never 
elsewhere nor afterwards. Kor does he wish to avoid expressing his opinion. 
Thus, when introducing a passage of this epistle in continuation of one taken 
from Colossians, he says explicitly that it is from another apostle (teste aUero 
apostolo), InstU, ii., 16, 6. (Tom. ii., p. 374). 

' Boni quidam viri hanc supposUitiam epistolam crediderunt, qwie omni 
tamen ex parte apoatolictan tpiritum vere redolet (Opp, L, 678). 

3. . . . QuamviscUiqtuinoiaHposait affiinUo8,/aUor tamen manifestum esse 
discrimen quod diversos scriptores argtuU, Sunt et alias prohaJbiles coniec- 
turae ex quifms edUigere lictai alterius esse potius quam Petri, Interim om- 
nium consensu adeo nihU haJbet Petro indignum ut vim spiritus aposiolici et 
gratiaan ubique exprimat. Qitod si pro canonica recipiiur Petrum autorem 
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aJso determined the place he assigns to it; for he alone, 
among all the Beformers, separates it from the first epistle 
by inserting those of John and James/ a very curious 
peculiarity which modem editions, modified by orthodoxy, 
have taken care to efface. Thus everywhere Calvin is 
guided by that kind of religious intuition which I have 
characterised above, so that ecclesiastical tradition is con- 
sulted only to a very subordinate extent, and never prevails 
over the other criterion. And certainly, from a theologian 
and dialectician so skilful, so certain of himself and his 
axioms, we could not expect an illogical conclusion. Some 
have believed it possible to affirm that he rejected the 
Apocalypse, because it wajs the only book of the New Testa- 
ment, except the two short Epistles of John,' on which he 
wrote no commentary. But that conclusion is too hasty. 
In the Institutes, the Apocalypse is sometimes quoted like 
the other Apostolic writings, and even under John's name. 
If there was no commentary, it was simply that the illus- 
trious exegete, wiser in this respect than several of his 
contemporaries and many of his successors, had understood 
that his vocation called him elsewhere.* 

/ateri oportet quando .... Jictio indigna esaet minktro ChristL , , , Sic 
igitur constUw), si dignajide censetvr, a Petro/uiste prqfectcimf rum qtiod earn 
9cripterU ipse nd quod tfitiu aXiquii ex diidpuUi ipsiits mandato compUocus/uerit 
qtute temporum neoeMsitas exigtbat. . . . Carte guum in omnibus tpistolae pcurtibus 
spiritus ChrisH maiestas se exserat earn prorsus repudiare milii rdigio est. 

> I have before me ax editions, Latin as well u French, of the Commentary <m 
the CiUhoUc Epistles, all issued under the author's own eyes between 1561 and 
1562. 

* It might be said with more probability that Calvin did not acknowledge 
the canonidty of these two writings. He never quotes them, and he quotes 
the first Epistle of John in a way to exclude them : Joannes in sua canonica. 
JnstU, iiL, 2, 24 ; 3, 23. {0pp., ii., 415, 453.) 

3 When the second Helvetic Confession, art. ii, declares : damnam^u iuda^ea 
somnia quod ante iudieii diem mweum in terris sitfuturwn saeetdum et pU regna 
mundi oeeupaturi oppressis svis hostibus impiis, that proves, not that there was a 
desire to reject as an apocryphal writing the Apocalypse which literaUy promises 
that golden age, bat that ordinary exegesis had succeeded in effacing from it these 
Jewish dreams. 
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The few notes that have just been read already show that 
the Protestant principle of canonicity may, in application, 
lead to different opinions. The Swiss theologians felt this ; 
but, in place of modifying it for that reason, or abandoning 
it, they preferred to yield to it all the liberty of action it 
could claim. It must be granted that in this they were 
right ; for they thereby showed, in regard to the truth they 
were called to defend, sounder faith, more praiseworthy 
confidence, than if they had been anxious to place it under 
the safeguard of an official and authoritative catalogue. No 
Helvetic C!onfession of Faith gives the list of books that are 
to be recognised as apostolic and canonical They all 
confine themselves to the principles of the Gospel, judging 
that its substance, faithfully formulated and accepted, would 
guide every member of thQ Church in the diatiTiction to be 
made between the books. 

But the Reformed theologians of some other countries 
were not of the same opinion. The Confession of La 
Rochelle, in its third article, contains the complete list not 
only of the Hebrew canonical books, but also of those of the 
New Testament, such as it was in eveiy one's handa Any 
further examination into the canonicity of any book what- 
ever, whether made by the methods of historical criticism, 
or made in application of the principle expressly consecrated 
by the very next article and quoted above, thus became not 
simply superfluous, but forbidden and dangerous. I merely 
state that, according to the literal expression of this third 
article, it is permitted to Frenchmen, and even enjoined on 
them, not to believe that Paul is the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, since a clear separation is made between it 
and Paul's other epistles.^ This small liberty is refused to 
the Reformed of the Netherlands^ whose Confession Caxt. 4) 

^ Epistolae Pauli, nempe ad Boma$u>$ iifia, ad Corinihios duae , , . , ad PhUe- 
numem una, Epittola ad Hebratot, Jaeobi epUtola etc. 
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likewise contains a list, and in this list fourteen epistles of 
PauL Finally, the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
Church do not give themselves the trouble of enumeration. 
They limit themselves to registering the canonical and 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament, and in regard to the 
New simply say that common opinion will be followed.^ 

But even these last facts are such as might in some sort 
be adduced in favour of the Protestant principle of the 
demonstration of the Spirit For, to some extent, if less 
directly, they show that the fundamental thesis of the 
Gospel, as it had been conceived by Protestantism, seemed 
so thoroughly established, so completely raised above all 
dispute, so positively guaranteed by Biblical teaching, that 
no necessity was anywhere seen for fortifying it or defend- 
ing it by a preliminary scrupulous examination of the 
Scriptural authorities, thereby getting rid of some books 
which might appear to favour a different conception. From 
this side no danger was perceived, either for the faith itself 
or for the system which was its expression. On the con- 
trary, as we have just now seen from the instance of the 
Apocalypse, the dogmatic theory already had so much pre- 
dominance that it regulated even the interpretation of the 
texts. It is not sui-prising, therefore, that it was considered 
quite superfluous to sift the canon. We are thus not at all 
compelled to believe that the French, English, and Dutch 
theologians came to insert these offlcial lists of sacred books 
in their Confessions of Faith, only by forgetting and deny- 
ing the principle which had formed the point of departure 
for their theology, and by falling back into the beaten paths 
of the traditional method. 

Still, at a much earlier period, and with a boldness of 
lo^c which he did not show in everything, Luther had given 

i** All the hookt of the New Testament, a« they are commonly received, ve do receive 
and aceoutU them canonical," 
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prominence to this same principle in such a way as to lead 
to quite different applications of it. For him, too, as for 
Calvin and his school, the Gospel, the whole of Christianity, 
was summed up in the great thesis of salvation by grace, of 
the sinner's justification by faith alone in Christ and His 
expiatory death, to the absolute exclusion of all merit by 
worka This truth was the cardinal point of all his theology, 
of all his spiritual and religious life. Criticism, exegesis, 
historical opinion, all his science, in short, was subordinated 
to that axiom. Whether he arrived at this conviction from 
the study of Augustine or the reading of the Bible, it matters 
little ; he had always found it confirmed beyond dispute in all 
parts of Scripture, by the Old Testamentas by the New, so that 
in his eyes the theological principle of the Gospel and that of 
a Scriptural revelation were very much identified with one 
another. But as the former took the lead of the latter, both 
by Its intrinsic importance and the priority of its conception,it 
thus became the rule and criterion. Later on, Calvin said, in 
somewhat general terms, that the Holy Spirit, speaking in us, 
teaches us to recognise the Scriptures as truly inspired by God ; 
whereas Luther, expressing himself more clearly and positive- 
ly, and at the same time putting his principle more within 
the grasp of the body of the faithful, said that canonicity was 
determined by what each Biblical book, real or pretended, 
taught regarding Christ and the salvation of men. All the 
other criteria, even the names and dignity of the authors, 
true or supposed, were of no importance. Thus, in his cele- 
brated preface to the translation of the New Testament, 
after setting forth the nature, purpose, and conditions of the 
new economy, he adds that it is also the means of estimating 
all the books and distinguishing the best. According to thin 
standpoint, the Gospel of John and the Epistles of Paul 
(especially the Epistle to the Romans) together with the First 
of Peter, are the very kernel and marrow of all the books^ those 
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which ought to be the daily bread of the Christian. They are 
much to be preferred to the others, particularly to the three 
first gospels, which speak more of Christ's miracles than of* 
His teaching, though the latter leads us to salvation, while 
His works profit us nothing. In these books, to which may 
be added the Epistles to the Galatlans and the Ephesians, 
as well as the First of John, may be found everything neces- 
sary to salvation, even if one were never to see any other 
book.^ " There, too," he says elsewhere,* " is the true touch- 
stone for testing all these books, when it is apparent 
whether or not they insist on what concerns Christ, since all 
Scripture ought to show us Christ (Rom. iii) ; and Saint 
Paul (1 Cor. ii.) wishes to know nothing but Christ. That 
which does not teach Christ is not Apostolic, though Peter 
or Paul should have said it ; on the contrary, that which 
preaches Christ is Apostolic, even if it should come from 
Judas, Annas, Herod, and Pilate I " 



1 Pjxfacetothelfew Testament, 1522 (Opera Germ,, LXUI. ed. Erkngon, p. 114) : 
Au8 dieaem aUen hannti du nu recht urtheilen uwler alien, BUchem und Unter- 
sckied nehmen toeiches die beaten eind, Denn ndmlich iet Johannis Evcmgelion 
und S, Fauli Epitteln, donderlich die zu den Bomem, und S, Peters ente Epistd^ 
der rechte Kern und Mark unter alien BUchem. . . . denn in dieten findiet du 
niekt viel Werk und Wunderthaten Chritti beschrieben, dufindielahergar meitter- 
lich ausgestriehen wie der Olaube an Christum SUnd Tod und Hdlle Hbenptndet 
und das Leben GerechtigkeU und Seligkeit gibt, welches die reekte Art ist des 
Evangelii, Denn wo ich je der eins mangeln solltf der Werke oder der Predigt 
Christi, so woUt ich lieber der Werk mangeln. Denn die hi^fen mir nichts, aber 
seine Wort die gd)en das LAen. . . . {da/rum) ist Johannis Evangelion das einige 
zarte recht Hauptevangelion und den andem dreien weiifilrzuziehen und hoher eu 
hehen. Also aw^ S, Pauhu und Petrus Episteln weit Hber die drei EvangeUen 
Matthcei Marci und Lucos fUrgehn. Summa, S. Johannis Evangel, und seine erste 
Bpistelf 8. Paulus Episteln, sonderlieh die zu den Bomem, Oalatem und Ephesem, 
und S. Petrus erste Epistel, das sind die BUcher die dir Christum zeigen und aUes 
lehren das dir zu wissen noth und selig ist, ch du sdum hein ander Buch nummer 
sehest noeh hUrest. 

a Preface to the Epistle of James {Works, I. c., p. 157) : Das ist der rechte 
Pritfestein aUe BUeher zu taddeln wenn man siehet ob si Christum treiben oder 
nicht; sintemal aUt Schrift Christum zeiget (Rom. iii.), und S. Pauliu niehts 
denn Christum wissen will (1 Cor. ii.). Was Christum nickt lehret, das ist nock 
nicht apostolisch, wenns gleich S. Petrus oder Paulus lehrete; wiederumb was 
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We may not be able to follow Luther in all his conclusions, 
and we may make reservations in regard to his critical 
estimates ; but we are bound to acknowledge that he was 
consistent in the application of the principle, and that he 
knew how to place it on a more solid basis than did Calvin. 
The latter might be reproached with supplying a somewhat 
subjective criterion, which would leave it possible to each 
individual to take his tastes and prejudices as a testimony 
of the Holy Spirit. Luther, on the contrary, when he 
found the measure of canonicity in a religious axiom which 
he had not invented, which was actually and textually 
preached in many passages of Scripture itself, and to which 
no other could be opposed — Luther, I say, occupied a stronger 
position, one much less exposed to the chances of a fluctuation 
in opinion, to a sudden change in the ideas and systems of 
men. It is true that, from this point of view, the material 
principle of Protestantism is placed above the formal 
principle, the Gospel of grace above the written word which 
bears testimony to it ; but an attentive study of the history 
of the origms of the Eeformation shows us that this step 
was quite natural at the beginning of the movement, and it 
is in accordance with strict logic to give precedence to the 
truth itself, over the witness that attests it/ And those 
who affirm their desire to preserve and faithfully continue 
the theology of the Reformers, ought to be the last to reverse 
the order of ideas which prevailed at its formation. But 
when some in our days go so far as to speak of Luther's 

Christum prediget das ware apostolUch, wennsgleich Judas, Sannas, IHlatus und 
Merodesthdt, 

' This applies apedally to Lntheran theology. As to that of the GalvixuBt 
Churches, the fact is not quite so perceptible, as I have already shown in 
part ; and the further we go from the beginning of the Reformation move- 
ment, the greater the preference shown for the formal principle, eg., in 
Holland, in France, and especially in England. That Ib obvious in all the 
later development of Protestant theology. 1 shall note the cause ef this 
divergence when I come to the next period. 
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foolishness, in connection with the method of which I have 
just given an account, because in some detail they do not 
share his opinion, that only proves that, with the modern 
champions of an orthodoxy, professing to be privileged, 
ignorance and fatuity go hand in hand. 

The words just quoted from Luther may serve at the same 
time as commentary on a proposition with which we have 
already met in the confessions of faith, and which was 
destined ultimately to become the sovereign principle of 
exegesis in the schools. When it was declared that all 
interpretation must conform to the rule of faith, the latter 
was certainly understood to mean the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gospel as Protestantism conceived them. There was 
a conviction that these doctrines present so faithful a 
summary of the essentials of revealed truth, that the Bible 
could not possibly contain anything opposed to them ; and 
hence, passages more obscure or apparently at variance 
with the dogma, would naturally enough receive their true 
meaning, or their most fruitful application, when brought 
into more direct contact with one another, and with the 
dogma itself. Whenever, therefore, a conscientious study 
of the texts led to the conviction that there was a certain 
incompatibility between what was regarded as the very 
foundation of the Gospel and what professed to be part of 
Scripture, there could be no hesitation about the choice to 
be made. They had to adhere to the Gospel in whose name 
they had dared to break with Rome, and on which was 
founded the salvation of individuals and the entire Church : 
they had to decide, though with regret, on the sacrifice of 
some pages whose absence would in no way compromise the 
truth, rather than enfeeble the truth by making too easy a 
concession to traditional usage. He -v^ho is willing to 
acknowledge this fact, that the Reformation was not a 
simple reaction against religious tyranny nor the product of 
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a philosophical criticism, but the claim of a positive religious 
belief, profoundly felt and raised to the dignity of an absolute 
principle, will also grant that the procedure I have just 
spoken of hypothetically, would have been natural enough 
and perfectly legitimate. Tndeed, the canon was not to the 
Reformers a more or less complete collection of all that could 
have been written at a certain date, or by a certain class of 
persons, but the body of books believed to have been destined 
by God to bear testimony to a certain religious truth, which 
was clearly defined, and could admit of no contradiction or 
compromise. It followed, therefore, that the contents, the 
teaching, the spirit itself, must finally decide regarding the 
canonicity of each book. 

What I have suggested by way of hypothesis, became for 
Luther at the very outset of his career as a Reformer a 
very serious reality. He thought himself bound, for the 
very reasons I have been indicating, to dispute the canonical 
dignity of several books of the New Testament, I mean, of 
course, the Epistles of James and Jude, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse. He did not indeed suppress 
them in his editions, but from the first he relegated them to 
the end of the volume ; and in the tables of the contents 
placed at the top, he separated their titles from those of the 
books reputed to be canonical by an interval all the more 
significant that the twenty-three first alone were numbered 
while the four last were not But still more interesting to 
us is his statement of the motives for this separation. It is 
found in the various prefaces he gave to his translation. 
Everywhere he mentions the doubts or the opposition these 
books encountered in antiquity, though that is a very 
secondary matter with him. But, while passing lightly 
enough over the facts, he exaggerates their importance.* 

1 Preface to the Epistle to the Hthrtws : Biaher haben vnr die rechten 
gemesen HauptbucJ^er dee N. T. gehdbt. Dieee vier nachfolgende dber haben 
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Nor is he quite impartial, since he represents the Epistles of 
James and Jude as generally rejected, while he does not say a 
word ahout the nature of the reception formerly given to the 
Second Epistle of Peter. Still it is easy to see that the decisive 
reason to him for the rejection is precisely that dogmatic 
incompatibility of which I have just been speaking, and 
which, rightly or wrongly, was henceforth for him and his 
exegesis an incontestable fact. Luther does not hesitate to 
acknowledge anything fine and excellent he may, with his 
fastidious views, find in these books — the austerity of James 
in vindicating the divine law, the practical teaching which he 
ingeniously extracts from the Apocalypse, and specially the 
Tnasterly statement of the Epistle to the Hebrews regarding 
Christ s priesthood. He forgets however that if the latter 
epistle is not canonical, the very idea of that priesthood has 
no longer any authentic guarantee. But he insists more on 
the points that are opposed. The Epistle of James ^ derives 
justification from works; in interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment, it contradicts Paul ; it does not speak of Christ, His 
death. His resurrection, His Spirit ; it speaks of a law of 
liberty, while we know from Paul that with the law are 

vorzeiten ein ander Ansehn gehaht. [Hitherto we have had the right and 
genuine books of the New Testament. The four that follow have in former 
times been otherwise regarded]. ... He quotes in particular the passage 
ii., 3, as not coming from an apostle, and certainly not from St. Paul. — 
Preface to the Epistles of James and Jvde : Diese Ep, Jacobi, wiewoJd fie 
von den A Uen vejtDorfen ist, etc. [This Epistle of James, though it is rejected 
by the Fathers, etc.] . . . That of Jude is a simple extract from the second 
of Peter, and is, moreover, filled with quotations drawn from apocryphal 
books, wdches auch die aUen Vdter beweget hat diese Epistel aua der Haupt- 
schrift zu tDerfen [which also moved the early Fathers to reject it from the 
canon of Scripture.] See also the two prefaces to the Apocalypse. 

^ Aufs erste doss He straeks vjxder S, Paulum und alle andre Schrift den 
Wirken die Oerechtigkeit gibt, . . . At^t ander dass tie wiU Chrittenleut lehren 
m\d gedenckt nicht einmal des Leidens, der Ai^erstehung, des Qeistes Christi. Er 
nennet Christum etlich mal aber er Uhret nichts von ihm sondem sagtvongemeinem 
Glauben an Oott, . . . JHeser Jacobus thut nicht mehr denn treibet su dem Oesetz 
und seinen Werken und mrft unSrdig eins ins ander. . . , Er nennet das Gesetz. 
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associated bondage, sin, anger, and death. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews,* in three places (ch. vi., x., xii), refuses repen- 
tance to sinners after baptism, contrary to all the gospels and 
to all Paul's epistles. The Epistle of Jude ' also, when judged 
by what is fundamental in the Christian faith, is useless. 
In the Apocalypse ' there are only images and visions, such 
as are found nowhere else in the Bible ; and notwithstand- 
ing their obscurity, the author has the boldness to add to 
them threats and promises, while no one knows what 
he means ; and after all Christ is neither taught nor 
acknowledged. It may be compared to the fourth book of 
Ezra ; the inspiration of the Holy Spirit is not perceptible in it. 
I am not called on to discuss here the real value of these 
opinions. I adhere, however, to my statement, that, though 
the different standard applied to the literature of the first 
century prevents the modem historical school from subscrib- 
ing to Luther's opinions, it does not prevent them from 
acknowledging that these were natural and legitimate in 
any one who set out from a purely dogmatic standpoint 
and subordinated Scripture to his system exclusively Pauline, 
or, if you will, Augustinian. Nevertheless, it may be said 
that he did not intend to pronounce peremptory and in- 
disputable verdicts. In spite of his strong convictions, he is 
aware of the subjective nature of his reasonings, and willingly 

ein OneU der Freiheit^ ao es doch S, Pattliu ein Oetetz der Kneckttchaft^ dtt 
Zom»t des Tods und der Silfide nennt. . . . 

1 Ueber dcu hat sie einen harten Knoten dan tie, . . . strack$ vemeinet und 
vertaget die Buaae den SUndentf nach der Taufe. . . . vxlches, %oie et lautetf 
scheinet wider aUe Evangelien und Epieteln S. Pauli zu aein. . . . 

3 Darum itU doch eine unnothige Epistel unter die HauptMcher zu reehnen 
die dee Glaubene Cfrund legen eollen, 

s Mir mangdt an dietem Buche nicht einerlei does ichs weder apoatoliach noch 
prophettich haUe. Aufe erete und aUermeiet, date die Apostet nicht mit Oesichten 
umhgehn. . . . denn ea auch dem ap, Ampt gdmhrt klarlich und ohn BUd oder 
Oeeicht von Chriet zu reden, . . . Auch iat to kein Prophet im A, T. . , . 
dasa iche fast jgleich mir achte dem 4ten B, Ewrae u. allerdinge nicht apUrcn 
lann dan ee von dem H, Oeist gcttdltt aei. Dazu dunkt mich cUu aUzm-iel dan rr 
$0 hart $ein eigen Buch b^ehlt, und drduet wer etwaa davon thue, vun dem icerd 
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admits that every one is not of his opinion. He writes 
a second preface to the Apocalypse ^ in order to attempt an 
interpretation of the book which at first he professed not to 
understand, and this interpretation is not grounded on a 
science sure of its methods, but on his own polemical pre- 
judices. He exalts the good intentions of the unknown 
disciples who composed the epistles in question, and making 
use of an image borrowed from Paul, and applied to all the 
doctors in turn, even to those he recommends,* he regrets 
only that the straw and wood are mingled with the precious 
materials in these works of edification.* It has often been 
charged against him as a crime that he employs this image. 
But his premises being granted, it is both exact and spiritual, 
and can only ofiend those who have ceased to be his faithful 
disciples, and wish to impose on others a yoke he had 
broken. 

Still it must not be supposed that the opinions of Luther 
were only casual suggestions, sallies of the moment. It is 
true that at times he yields to some momentary impulse, 
that we find in his works many inconsistencies and many 
contradictions ; in other words, that to the last he continued 
to learn and to advance. But if his criticism of the canon 
is always limited to these few protestations more or less 

GoU aueh thun ; wtederumb aoUen adig sein die da halten teas drinnen stekt, so 
dock nieraand tveis$ was es ist. . . . Mcin Geist kann sich in das Buck nicht 
schtcken, u, ist mvr die Ursach gnug doss ich sein nicht hock achte doss Christus 
drinnen toeder geUhrt nock erkannt vfird. . . . 

' Preface to the Apocalypse ; In this booh I leave it to every man to make 
out his own meaning ; I loiah no one to be bound to my views or opinion . . . 
let every man hM what his spirit gives him, . . . Preface to the Epistle of 
James ; Therefore I cannot place it among the right canonical works, but I 
do not toish thereby to prevent any one from so placing it and extolling it as 
seemeth good to him, 

' Opera Germ, ed. Erlangen, LXIII., p. 379. 

3 Preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews ; And though he does not lay the 
foundaiion of faith^ still he builds gold, silver, precious stones (1 Cor. iii.) ; 
ther^ore it should not hinder us, if perhaps there are miiigled \citJi theat 
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subjective,* aaid that it nowhere enters on the discussion of 
any settled and consistently applied scientific theory, it is 
not the less fitted to show that his theology, while fully ex- 
tolling the Word of God and its inspiration, always placed 
the spirit above the letter, the Gospel above its organs, and 
that it received the truth for its own sake and not because 
of any external guarantees. 

In order to bring out more clearly the high value he attri- 
buted to his theological criterion, I ought further to mention 
here some of his opinions regarding different books of the Old 
Testament. These latter were positively better defended, 
as a whole, by that same tradition which did not afford 
equal protection to all the writings composing the apostolic 
canon, and it was generally thought that, after eliminating 
the Apocrypha, the canon of the Synagogue was raised above 
all criticism. But Luther's exegesis was skilful in discover- 
ing the evangelical element in the documents of the Old 
Covenant, and he did not hesitate to acknowledge his dis- 
appointments in this respect when his sagacity was de- 
ceived, and at once to draw from this fact conclusions 
similar to those he had uttered regarding the four deutero- 

icoodf straw f or hay, biU toe shordd receive such fine doctrine mth oil honour. 
. . . Preface to the New Testament ; 7!^eAe are the books which show thee 
Christ, and teach all that is necessary /or thee to know, . . . Whertfore St. 
James* EpisOe is a true epistle of straw compared with them, for it contains 
nothing of an evangelical ntUure. 

' They are, however, not so rare as might be supposed. An attentive 
reader finds numerous traces of them in almost aU parts of his works. I 
take the liberty of pointing out a few. In his Sermons on the Epistle of 
Peter, he speaks disdainfully of that of James, as saying not a word of the 
most essential part of the Gospel, and infers that the author was not an 
apostle {Opera Oerm.y U. p. 337 ; comp. X. 366). He complains (VIII. 267) 
that among the perioopes used in the Church, there are some taken from 
the Epistle of James, which cannot he compared toith the - apostolic writings, 
as neither conforming to pure doctrine, nor written by an apostle. Never- 
theless, he takes them as texts for his sermons, and makes use of them for 
edification. In the exordium of another sermon on the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (vii., p. 181), he makes a stately eulogium of tha 
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canonical books of the New Testament. On this point I 
shall quote from the interesting collection of Table Talh^ 
some examples which so clearly carry the stamp of his 
genius, and owe so little to the spirit of his ordinary sur- 
roundings that their authenticity cannot be doubtfuL They 
will show how far his intelligence, more practical than 
learned, was able sometimes to grasp the meaning of the 
facts, or decide beforehand questions which had not yet 
arisen in his day. Thus, speaking of Ecclesiastes,' he 
says : " This book ought to be more complete : it wants 
many things ; it has neither boots nor spurs, and rides in 
simple sandals as I used to do when I was still in the con- 
vent. Solomon is not its author," etc. Evidently this criti- 
cism applies to the theology of the book in which Luther, 
with justice, did not recognise the spirit of his own — ie., of 
the theology of the Gospel. " The Proverbs of Solomon," 
he continues, " are a book of good works ; they are collected 
by others who wrote them when the king, at table or else- 
where, had just uttered his maxims. There are added the 
teachings of other wise doctors. Ecclesiastes and Canticles, 
are, besides, books not of one piece : there is no order in 
these books ; all is confused in them, which fact is explained 
by their origin. For Canticles too were composed by others 
from the sayings of Solomon, who therein thanks God for 

work for its christological doctrine ; but he drily declares that it is not by 
Paul, whose style is not so rhetorical. Some, he adds, attribute it to 
ApoUos. Now the fact is that he himself was the first to venture on this 
conjecture {Comm, in Genes, y c. xlviii. Opera LaitTUit Erlangen, XI., 130), 
which is now widely adopted. £lsewhere {Opera Oermana, XVIII, p. 39) 
when preaching on the allegory just mentioned (1 Cor. iii.), he thinks that 
with the test there spoken of, we shall find that Paul preached Christ more 
purely than Peter, etc. Any apostolic origin is distinctly denied to the 
Epistle of Jude, vol. X. 366 ; LII. pp. 272, 284 {Oerm. ) 

» Opera Germ,, LXn. pp. 128 ff. 

^ The original German runs : Dies buck soUt vSUiger sein, ihm ist zu viel 
ahgebrochen, ea hat iceder Stiefelfioch Spom, es reitetnur inSocken, gleich toie 
ich da ich noeh im Kloster war. 
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the obedience which is a gift of heaven, and the practice of 
wiiich at home, or in public, brings peace and happiness, 
like to conjugal harmony."^ "As to the second book of 
Maccabees," he say elsewhere, " and that of Esther, I dislike 
them so much that I wish they did not exist; for they 
are too Jewish and have many bad Pagan elements."' " The 
preachings of the prophets were not composed in a complete 
£EU3hion. Their disciples and their hearers from time to time 
wf ote fragments of them, and thus what is now found in 
the Bible, was formed and preserved." " The books of Kings 
are a hundred thousand steps in advance of those of 
Chronicles, and they also deserve more credit. Still they 
are only the calendar of the Jews, containing the list of their 
kings and their kind of government." "Job may have 
thought what is written in his book, but he did not pro- 
nounce these discourses. A man does not speak thus when 
he is tried. The fact at bottom is real ; but it is like the 
subject of a drama with a dialogue in the style of Terence's 
comedies, and for the purpose of glorifying resignation."* 
" Moses and the prophets preached ; but we do not there 
hear God himself. For Moses received only the law of 
angels and has only a subordinate mission. People are not 
urged to good works by preaching the law. When God 
himself speaks to men, they hear nothing but grace and 
mercy. The intermediate organs, angels, Moses, emperor, or 
burgomaster, can only command; we ought certainly to 
obey them : but only since God spoke by the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, do we hear the paternal voice, the voice of love 
and grace."* 

' Opera, Ic. p. 128, and Vol. LXIII., pp. .^5, 37, 40. 

" Vol. LXn., p. 131 : Ich bin dem Buchund Esther so ftind dassichtoollte 
Me waren gar nickt vorhanden ; denn sie jtidenxen zu sehr und haben vUl 
?ieidni8che Ujiart. 

3 Vol. LXII., pp. 132 f. 

* Interpretatum of the Sixth ch, of John, 1532. Opera Germ. , XLVIL , p. 357. 
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After all I have just said, it will be easy to convince my 
readers that to Luther the authority of Scripture was no- 
thing but an abstract principle, in other terms, that he never 
studied, reasoned, or taught, so as to begin by fixing the 
canon, reserving only the right of seeing afterwards what 
truths this authority would reveal to him, and would ordain 
him to believe. On the contrary, his supreme rule, his own 
special canon, was always a very concrete principle, anterior 
and superior to all Scripture : Christ crucified and a Saviour. 
According to him, all the Bible from one end to the other 
should preach Christ; each one of its parts should be judged 
according to the measure in which it fulfils that end. The 
faults, the weaknesses that may be discovered and observed 
on this point in more than one book, do not compromise 
the essential matter. What matter all the verses that re- 
main above and beyond, provided we have and know him 
who is the Master and Lord of Scripture ? " If, in the debates 
in which exegesis brings no decisive victories, our adver- 
saries press the letter against Christ, we shall insist on 
Christ against the letter." As Luther's theory ended con- 
sistently in this, it is evident that the opposition between 
it and the Catholic system was not the same as the difference 
between Scripture and tradition ; it was rather the differ- 
ence between a living, active faith in the person of the 
Saviour, and impUcit, passive submission to the authority of 
the Church. If we had no other proof of this man's genius, 
it would be sufficiently established by this fact, that after 
three centuries of hesitations, contradictions, and misunder- 
standings, the question which he solved is again proposed 
in the same terms in the very bosom of Protestantism. 

Let us not forget to say that Luther, armed with the 
theory I have just expounded, was perfectly justified in 
pleading the cause of the Bible against those who prided 
themselves on a pretended internal illumination and rejected 
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the authority of Scripture. On his part this polemic was 
not inconsistent ; for according to him, the Holy Spirit pro- 
mised and granted to the believer acts in an immediate 
manner^ but connects this action with the external (i.e. 
written) word, which thus serves as a kind of form or body 
for it. On the other hand, Luther avoided quite as certainly 
the opposite excess of those who would have liked to can- 
onize the letter, since he demanded, first of all, an explicit 
and positive adhesion to what he had recognised as the 
fundamental thought of the Gospel, and thus ran no risk of 
confounding the eternally true and salutary word of God 
with the collection of books, which only bears testimony to 
it in very unequal proportions. For a man so profoundly 
pious as Luther, this distinction was not an error, nor a 
piece of weakness, as minds of another kind might suppose 
it to be : it was an absolute necessity. 

Objection will of course be taken that such a theory could 
hardly issue in any rigorous definition of the canon, even 
less so than with the unscientific methods of the early 
Church. That is perfectly just ; but I see no great harm in 
it, and, what ia more, Luther's fellow- workers and immediate 
successors were of the same opinion. Indeed, we find among 
them some little variety on points of detail, as their common 
theory permitted great freedom in estimating and using 
various parts of the sacred code. I shall bring this chapter 
to a close by some notes taken from writings of the first 
generation of Lutheran theologians, while I reserve for the 
following chapter the study of the retrogression made by 
their successors. 

Melanchthon, who makes no explicit statement on ^ this 
point when formulating his principles, frequently quotes the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, above all in regard to Christ's sacri- 
fice; but he carefully avoids attributing it to Paul, and 
always introduces it with an anonymous designation. As 
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to the Epistle of James, he has occasion more than once^ to 
discuss its texts when he wishes to refute the doctrines 
opposed to the fundamental thesis of Protestantism ; but he 
does not enter on the critical question. His exegesis enabled 
him to neutrs^ise the author's propositions, where Luther 
could refute them only by the absolute rejection of the 
book." Finally, the Apocalyspe leaves no mark any- 
where on his theology, and is passed over in silence. Above 
this detailed criticism there is in Melanchthon, as in his 
colleague and friend, the supreme principle of the Christian 
faith dominating the question of the canon. Thus we may 
explain how, in the preface of the last editions of his Lod, 
and when recapitulating the component parts of the Bible, 
in order to characterise them from the doctrinal point of 
view, he could confine himself in the New Testament to 
naming the Gospels and the Epistles of Paul. It was not 
that he rejected the rest, but he thought the point to be of 
little importance. 

Brentz, the reformer of the Duchy of Wurtemberg, is 
equally acquainted with the non-canonical books of the 
New Testament, and puts them in the same rank as the 
Apocrypha of the Old. These, as we may well suppose, are 
what had formerly been the antilegomena. He does not 
propose to reject tbem absolutely, but he asks by what 
right they were put on the same level as the canonical 
scriptures.* He insists specially on this point, that the 

< Apd. Confess. Auffust, pp. 107 f , 182, 254 f., 263, 296, Bechb. 

' Lather somewhere jests abont the trouble Melanchthon had taken to 
bring the statements of Paul and James into agreement. '* Faith justifies ; 
faith does not justify. I shaU put my doctor's bonnet on the man who will 
make that rhyme, and I wish to pass for a madman." {Opera Ocrm., 
LXII,p. 127.) 

3 Scio in Ms apocryphis lUnis muUa pietatis documenta cowUneri, Sapientia 
SaLjttc, . . . HabentetepisU)la^qwu%fUercathd^ 

lypsis Joannis stiam utUiUUem, Non igitur iudicamus kos libros prorsus 
cUnidendos^ Sed Ulud nunc qtuieritur .... num liceat vel tmt crecUurae. 
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Epistle of James could not be put in harmony with the 
apostolic doctrine, without the help of a forced interpretation. 
Flacius, the ardent champion of pure Lutheranism, the 
fiery adversary of Melanchthon, in his great work on 
hermeneutics/ divides the booki^ of the Bible -into three 
classes — the canonical writings, the doubtful, and the 
apocryphal By these last, which according to him have 
no great authority, or none at all (for his definition is 
ambiguous)," he means the Apocrypha of the Old Testament. 
The doubtful books — i.e., those which have been sus- 
pected' — are the second epistle of Peter, that to the 
Hebrews, those of James and Jude, the two latter of John, 
and the Apocalypse. But he does not insist on this distinc- 
tion, nor base it on any principle of criticism, nor deduce 
from it any practical consequence. The separation he 
makes between the doubtful and the apocryphal is always 
in favour of the former. Elsewhere,* in a work in which 
he was aided by friends devoted like himself to exclusive 
tendencies, he applies himself to a more thorough discussion 
of the value of the antilegomena of the New Testament. 
He tests them in complete accordance with Luther^s 
example — i.e,, from the dogmatic point of view. Only he 
puts in a plea for the Apocalypse, in which he finds nothing 
contrary to the analogy of faith. But as for James, Jude, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, he simply reproduces his 
master's arguments. 

qitamvis apostolicae^ qtuunvis angdicaet vd alicui hominum coeiuif quoeunque 
nomine, ad acripturam {ad Ubroa veroe canonicos) alios mcertae ariginis 
addere, tandem iis atitoritatem tribuere, . , . (Brentii Apol. Confess, Wtr- 
<em(.,pp. 824 f.) 

' Flacii Clavis 8. 8., part ii., 1, p. 46. 

■ ApoefypMquOnunuUaeximiaautoriUu tribuUurtunt: Sap. SaL etc. . . . 
Hi Ubri Ucei IMico eanoni nunc addantur, tamen wulUua atUariUUia apud 
intelligeniee scriptares hdbentur. 

3 Dubios dieo de quibtu duUUUum est, 

♦ Ceniur. Magd, ed. Semler i., 452 f. Comp. U. Regii Int. loce. camm., 
p. 42. 
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I shall mention one author more, to whom I should, per- 
haps, have given even the first rank, had I followed the 
chronological order. He was the only one of the Protestant 
doctors of that age who wrote a special work on the theory 
of the canon. This was the celebrated colleague of Luther 
at Wittenberg, Andreas Bodenstein, who is better known by 
the name of Carlstadt,^ and died in 1541 as a professor at 
Basle. As is well known, he stood out among all the 
prominent theologians of his time as the most logical 
champion of the exclusive authority of Scripture, and 
pushed his radical hostility to ecclesiastical tradition to 
iconoclastic extremes, which Luther was equally energetic 
in opposing. This very man became the advocate of tradi- 
tion on this special point, and in such a way as wittingly 
to contradict the theory which would have pleased him 
best. The following is shortly the substance of his book. 
Afiber speaking with enthusiasm about the majesty of Scrip- 
ture, and establishing its indisputable authority in every- 
thing connected with dogma and institutions, he comes to 
inquire what basis there is for the canonicity of each book, 
and begins by analysing in succession the texts of Augustine 
and Jerome in relation to this question. Then expressing a 
preference for the distinctions drawn by the latter, and 
adopting the division usual among the Jews, as well as the 
information furnished by Eusebius and the Fathers of the 
fourth century, he concludes by combining these two 
elements, and establishing three orders or classes of books, 
to which he assigns a different dignity — at least, in so far 
as the New Testament is concerned. The first class con- 
tains the Law, or the five books of Moses (though he does 

* Dt eoMmida tcripturis liheUua : Witt. 1520, quarto. He iBsned a brief 
Bummary of it in German : Wdche bucher heUig und Inblisch seind {ibid, 
eod,). The original, become extremely rare, was reprinted in 1847 by 
Credner with notes {Zur Geschichie des Canons f pp. 291 f.) 
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not hesitate to declare that Moses is not their author in the 
rigorous meaning of the word), and the four gospels, which 
are the most brilliant lamps of Divine truth.^ To the 
second class belong, on the one hand, the prophets— -i.e., the 
books of Joshua, Judges (with Buth), Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah (with Lamentations), Ezekiel, and the twelve 
Minor Prophets; on the other hand, the fifteen epistles 
universally received and undoubtedly Apostolic — viz., 
thirteen by Paul, one by Peter, and one by John. To the 
third, finally, are relegated the hagiographa, as they are 
brought together in our Hebrew Bibles ' (with the exception 
of Ruth and Lamentations), and the seven antilegomena of 
the New Testament, which occupy the lowest rank in 
regard to canonical dignity. The chief, or rather the sole 
motive, which the author advances for this distinction, is 
the amount of attestation given by early writers. Thus, in 
his eyes, the Apocalypse and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are put still lower than the Epistles of James, Jude, and 
John, because the latter were admitted to the canon at an 
earlier date. Carlstadt expressly adds that the rank he 
assigns to the Epistle to the Hebrews is not determined by 
any inferiority in its intrinsic value. In short, Carlstadt's 
theory is absolutely different from that of Luther. This is 
evident from his preference for the Gospels over the writings 
of St. Paul, and especially from his polemic on the question 
of the Epistle of James,* to which polemic he returns on 
several occasions with a certain bitterness. He also avails 
himself of the famous saying of Augustine, to which I have 

' Libri prima nota mmmaqw. dignUcUia N, T, Miu8 veritcUia divmcB da- 
rtMtma lumina, 

* See note on p. 10. 

3 Infimum autoritcUis divines locum, 

* JaeM epistc^ nihil wque aententiarum habet quod non poatii canomew 
liUris eommwwri. Si faa est vd parvtan veL magnum facert quod plaeet^ 
futurum tandem erit dignUates et autoritatea librorum e noatra pendere 
faadtaU. 
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before directed attention ; for, he says, it is by the recogni- 
tion and the testimony of the Church that we know what 
books are genuinely evangelical, and how many epistles 
there are by the apostles. 

If Luther's personal opinions were not adopted by all the 
theologians of his school, they at least prevailed in practice, 
in so far as all the editions of the German New Testament 
down to our times have preserved the order and arrange- 
ment he introduced, separating the Epistle to the Hebrews 
from the Epistles of Paul, and those of James and Jude from 
the other Catholic Epistles. There exist even editions of the 
Greek New Testament, not very old, which were made by 
Lutheran theologians, and in which the canon is thus modi- 
&ed} Further, Luther's prefaces for a long time were put 
at the head of each book, and thus gave currency to his 
critical opiniona' These determined also the form of the 
Bible in several other national versions, made originally 
from Luther's version, in countries ranged under the 
banner of the Augsburg Confession, for instance, in 
Lower Saxony, the Netherlands, and partly in Sweden. 
There are even editions which give to the four books set 
apart by Luther a special title, designating them as Ajx)- 
crypha, like those of the Old Testament. ,1 shall have 
occasion to return to these details. 

Whatever impression my readers may have received from 
the facts stated in this chapter, I have at least proved that 
the Reformers, while claiming a very important place in the 
dogmatic system for the notion of the canon, and while 
successful in connecting it very closely with the general 

' Halle, Orplian House, 1740, etc. 

' In our days these pre^uses, which are no longer found in the current 
Bibles, have been several times printed by themselves in collections intended 
for the public, but in such a way as to effiu» all the characteristic peculiar- 
ities I have been pointing out. Marcion, who is called a forger, did not do 
80 much as that. 
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principles of their theology, did not attain to any uniformity 
in the application of the theory to facts and questions of 
detail; that their science was not able to determine the 
natural and legitimate relation between the testimony of 
tradition and the intrinsic religious principle; that the 
symbolic books even contain on this point divergent rules 
or assertions, and in more than one instance contradict them- 
selves. Still we have also seen that, in spite of these dif- 
ferences, no serious controversy arose amoug them or their 
churches about the settlement of the canon, while the 
fraternal bond that should have united the various fractions 
of the friends of the Reformation, was enfeebled or broken 
by lively theolo^cal discussions on so many other points 
which, to us now, have lost much of their importance. That 
shows most convincingly that the question of the canon was 
something more to our illustrious fathers than the question 
of drawing up a literary catalogue, and in this way of 
viewing it they were all agreed. 

[Note on tho position of the Apocrypha in early English Bibles.— In the 
early English Bibles (excepting the Douay version, 1609) the Apocrypha 
stands detached between the O. and N. T. The first English Bible (Cover- 
dale's, printed at Zurich, 1535) has this title for the collection — ''The 
books and treatises which among the Fathers of old are not reckoned to be 
of like authority with other books of the Bible, neither are they found in 
the canon of the Hebrew." The preface is in the same strain : — "These 
books which are called Apocrypha are not judged amongst the doctors to be 
of like reputation with the other Scriptures, as thou mayest perceive by 
St. Jerome in Epistola ad Paulinum, and the chief cause is this, there are 
many places in them that seem to be repugnant unto the open and manifest 
truth in the otlier parts of the Bible. Nevertheless, I have not gathered 
them together to the intent that I would have them despised or that I 
should think them false, for I cannot prove it." In what is usually called 
Matthew's Bible, the preface runs thus :— " In consideration that the books 
before are found in the Hebrew tongue received of all men . . . the others 
following, which are called Apocrypha (because they were wont to be read, 
not openly and in common, but as it were in secret and apart), are neither 
found in the Hebrew nor in the Chaldee, in which tongues they have not 
long been written . . . and that also they are not received nor taken to be 
legitimate, as well of the Hebrews as of the whole Church, as St. Jerome 
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showeth, we have separated them and set tliem aside, that they may the 
better be known to the intent that men may know of which books witness 
ought to be received and of which not.*' This preface goes on to quote the 
authority of Eusebius for asserting that these books had been corrupted and 
fakified in many places. The critical knowledge of these early translators 
may be judged from the fact that in several editions (1539, 1540), the word 
Hagiographa is substituted for Apocrypha in the above preface, and the 
same explanation made to serve. In later Bibles two lines of treatment 
may be observed. In all editions of Cranmer's Bible and the Bishop^s 
Bible, the distinction between the other books and the Apocrypha is very 
much effaced. The title of the still separate collection is, '* The volume of 
the books called the Hagiographa," or " The volume of the books called 
the Apociypha, containing the books following," or " The fourth part of the 
Bible." No note is added to draw attention to any difference in the 
authority of the books. On the other hand, in the Genevan version (com- 
monly called the Breeches Bible), which was much favoured by the Puri- 
tans, the preface draws a strict line of distinction. " The books that follow 
in order after the prophets unto the N. T. are called Apocrypha — <.«., books 
which were not received by a common consent to be read and expounded 
publicly in the church, neither yet served to prove any point of Christisn 
religion, save inssmuch as they had the consent of the other Scriptures 
called canonical to confirm the same, or rather whereon they were grounded ; 
but as books proceeding from godly men were received to be read for the 
advancement and furtherance of the knowledge of the history and for the 
instruction of godly manners, etc." In King James's version (1611), 
usually called the Authorised Version, the books stand between the 0. and 
N. T., under the title Apocrypha, but without preface or note. The Douay 
Bible (1600-10), printed for English Roman Catholics, distributes the Apo- 
crypha among the canonical books of the 0. T., and maintains a polemic in 
their favour in the prefaces. One sentence will show the critical stand- 
point, *' Who seeth not that the canon of the Church of Christ is of more 
authority with all true Christians than the canon of the Jews ? " When 
the house of tradition is thus divided against itself, how can its authority 
continue ? ] Trans. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE CONFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The theologians, who followed the generation of the Be- 
fonners down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
aire much less known outside the narrow circle of professed 
historians ; and even in regard to a stiU more recent epoch, it 
may be said that those at least, who simply continued the 
dogmatic tradition of the early schools, are in our day almost 
completely forgotten. They are, in particular, seldom con- 
sulted for their opinions on the questions which here concern 
us. We have been so accustomed to represent the scientific 
work of that period as sterile and stationary, that we have 
thought it unnecessary to make any detailed study of it ; 
and the unattractive form of the works it produced has in 
general the stamp of a dull, dry scholasticism, such as to give 
ample excuse to exacting or timid readers. Nevertheless, 
the writers of this middle age of Protestantism do not deserve 
all the disdain of their successors. Not to speak of the 
great scholars, of the philologists who did honour chiefly to 
the Calvinistic countries and academies, I take leave to 
affii'm that the interpreters of the theory also, however de- 
pendent in regard to the formulas elaborated by their pre- 
decessors, frequently rise above the level of routine, and may 
be studied to good purpose by those who wish to form an 
exact conception of the movement of modem ideas. The 
great revolution which took place in this sphere last century, 
cannot be understood nor justly estimated without some 
more intimate acquaintance with what preceded it and pre- 
pared for it. I propose, therefore, to take a glance through 
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dusty quartos containing the dull and prolix science of the 
confessional schools, that I may draw from them a new series 
of materials for my history of the canon. 

Note the phrase confessional schools which I have put at 
the head of this chapter. It is intended to characterise a 
particular phase of the development of Protestant theology, 
a phase which began about the time of the death of the last 
great Reformers, and during which the Confessions of Faith 
were the exclusive and official standard of teaching. From 
that time, science, but lately regenerated and quickened by 
the powerful action of a supreme religious principle and 
deriving increased energy from its recent proclamation, was 
subordinated to the no less powerful but much less vivifying 
law of the formulas, in which that principle, with its most 
important applications, had finally found an expression 
both rigid and precise. Whereas at first the theology of 
justification by faith in Christ had drawn its strength 
directly from the word of God, so much so that it could 
make claim to limit the latter in accordance with its own 
fundamental axiom, the nearest source from which it now 
drew strength was the Symbol, the Gospel turned into a 
system and composed, not under inspiration from above, but 
often amid the din of controversies, and sometimes with the 
afterthoughts of compromise. That which had been an 
excellent rallying-cry, whether to organize opposition against 
Rome or to serve as a charter of liberty, became the barrier 
which divided the churches and arrested progress. The 
efifects of this change in the position of the doctors and the 
doctrines naturally made themselves felt, though in different 
degrees, in all branches of ecclesiastical science and govern- 
ment. I have only to concern myself here with what 
relates to my special subject. As to this latter, the influ- 
ence of the new methods made itself felt, even when the 
texts of the sjonbolic books in no way prejudged the com- 
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position of the scriptural canon. But the imperious need of 
defining everything^ systematizing everything, subordinating 
everything, in short, to a work of dialectic reasoning, soon 
led the Swiss Calvinists, and a little later the Lutherans of 
all countries, to the result which the English, Dutch, and 
French had consecrated from the first — ^viz., to a definite 
settlement of the canon, based essentially on usage and 
tradition. 

I shall first note this interesting fact, that the dogmatic 
works of that period contain chapters more and more lengthy 
on the Scriptures, their origin, composition, authority, and 
other qualities, whereas, formerly, and especially in the 
Lutheran Church, no need had been felt of investigating a 
point which in its fundamental conception was an axiom for 
every one. As to this fundamental conception, I must say 
in the fii'st place that, at first sight, what I have been able 
to call the Protestant theory of the canon is not qhanged by 
the successors of Luther and Calvin. The permanent anta- 
gonism of the Romish polemics did not permit the possibility 
of losing sight of the principle which exalted the authority 
of Scripture over that of tradition.^ We, therefore, find 
everywhere great prominence given to the theses which 
have been already developed in the preceding chapter, and 
which I need not again discuss at length, such theses as : 
Scriptiure holds its authority from itself, i.e., from God who 
inspired it; Scripture is the supreme judge in matters of 
faith and for everything relating to salvation ; Scripture is 
the source of all authority in the Church, and the latter can 

' In practice, frequent appeal was made to the testimony of the orthodox 
Fathers of the first five centuries, in the interest of the porified dogma, and 
especially in questions of sacred criticism, it being understood always that 
this testimony was favourable to the thesis defended. But when some 
theologians, with the purpose of conciliation, wished to raise this practice 
to the dignity of a principle, it wsa very quickly remembered that this was 
illogical, and an outcry was raised against the syncretism. 
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£LS little pretend to exercise any patronage over Scripture as 
it can pretend to have inspired it.^ 

That is not alL The theory explicitly maintained^ in the 
two churches, the difference already noted between the 
imperfect, insufficient, pedagogic conviction, in regard to 
the value of Scripture and its contents, which was produced 
by historical testimonies and arguments furnished from 
external facts, and the immediate, absolute, saving conviction, 
which was produced by the inward action of the Holy Spirit 
in the believer s heart Without the active concurrence of 
this divine power, the true faith which accepts the word of 
God as such does not exist.* The theory (I insist on this 
term) did not therefore repudiate the mystical element of 
the theology of the Reformers. On the contrary, the differ- 
ence between Catholicism and Protestantism was sometimes^ 
and rightly, reduced to this simple expression, that the 
former regards the Church, the latter the Spirit, as the 
supreme guarantee of Scripture, and thereby of all revel- 
ation. The apostles themselves, it was added, had need of 
this guarantee to obtain a hearing from the people they 
addressed, their authority not residing in their own person- 
alities, though they were incontestably the organs of God.' 
Their successes were gained beyond doubt, because the 

> See among a hundred others : Hier. Zanchius de 8. S, (Opp,, Gen. 
1619, torn, viii., P. i) p. 339. J. Cameron, PrcskcU. de verbo Dei {0pp. ^ 
Gen. 1642), p. 492. H. Alting, Lod communes {0pp. , Amst. 1646, torn, i., 
pp. 271, 296). Mob. Amyraldua, De tegtim, Sp. 8,, in Thes. Salmur. L, p. 
125. L. CappeUoB, De aummo corUrovera, iudice^ ibid., p. 101. J. H. 
Heidegger, Gorpus theoL dir., 1700, p. 30. M. Chemnitz, Eoeamen cone, 
trident, f loc. L, c. vi., § 7 f. J. Gerhard, Loci theol,, ed. Cotta, tom. 1, 
pp. 9 f. Abr. CaloTii OriHcua eaeer, 1673, pp. 57 f. J. Mnsssi ItUrod, in 
theol.9 p. 290. J. W. Baier, Oompend. theol, positives, 1712, p. 81. J. Fc 
Baddei Instit, th, dogm.^ 1724, pp. 147 f. 

>> Zanchi, I c, pp. 332 f. D. Ohamier, Paaistratia caih., 1627, P. u 
B. yi, c. L, §7 and c. ir. J. Cloppenburg, ExercUt. super locos eomm, 
{Opp, the6l.t Amst. 1684, tom. !.), pp. 704 f. Calovius, L c, pp. 43 f. etc. 

3 Cameron, I, c, pp. 458 f. 
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word they preached was true, sublime, and efficacious ; but 
these qualities were manifested only to those on whom God 
wrought by the simultaneous action of his Spirit.* And 
since the Boman Church also claimed that Spirit for itself, 
as its permanent guide, a distinction had to be drawn 
between what was called the public Spirit and the private 
Spirit, and the thesis had to be proclaimed as a Protestant 
principle, that the action of the Spirit is private — i.e., is 
addressed directly to the individual without the intervention 
of the Church.' Up to this point we have been on the 
ground of the principles set forth in the preceding chapter. 

Notwithstanding, when we study more profoundly the 
use which theology made of these principles, we soon see 
that it hardly ever descended from the abstract, I had almost 
said glacial, heights of theory into the lower and better ex- 
plored region of practical questions; and nothing is so curious 
as the movement of ideas, withdrawing more and more from 
what had been at first an intuitive conception, a conception 
belonging to the sphere of the religious sentiment, rather 
than to that of intelligence and demonstration. Thus, in the 
controversy against Catholicism, much stress was laid on 
this action of the Holy Spirit in favour of Scripture ; but 
the need for guarding against the pretensions of the illumin- 
ated, who disdained the written word and subordinated it to 
individual, permanent inspiration, as well as against the 
subjective criticism of which Luther had set a dangerous 
example, led theologians on to a series of definitions, analyses 
and restrictive clauses dictated by prejudices foreign to the 
primitive conception they were defending. Hence in the 
end, all was regulated by conventional combinations, and 
the action of the Holy Spirit, maintained as a theory, became 

' Amyraldns, De tesUm, 8p, 8,, in Thes. Salmiir., i., pp. 117 f. Baddeus, 
l. c, p. 103. 

> Chamier, 2. c, £▼., § 4. Cameron, I. e., p. 467. 
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in fact useless and superfluoua I should add that the funda- 
mental contradiction between the old point of view, and the 
principles now prevailing, makes itself felt chiefly in a certain 
obscurity, which generally reigns in the exposition of these 
matters. Let me try, however, to bring out the most salient 
points of the system as we find it developed in the authors 
of this period. 

Of the two kinds of conviction which might exist regard- 
ing the authority of the Word ot God, that derived firom the 
action of the Holy Spirit (fidea divina) and considered the 
most important, was treated in general with much brevity, 
I might even say, with decreasing interest It must also be 
said that soon there were appended to it discussions 
altogether scholastic which prove of themselves that the 
primitive thought of the Reformers had been dropped out 
of sight. The first point was to determine the part of the 
Spirit and the part of Scripture in the influence to be exer- 
cised; then to indicate precisely the succession of the 
elementary facts in the action itself;^ finally, to consider 
whether the power of the Spirit is a proper force added to 
that of Scripture, or whether the spiritual eflect is produced 
by the latter, inasmuch as the Spirit acts in it without any 
need for distinguishing two active principles.* All these 
anatomical processes applied to inward religious experiences, 
betray dispositions and tendencies very diflerent &om those 
which had formerly' guided Protestant theology in its theory 
of canonicity.' 

' Form, Cone,, p. 656 : Homo verhum Dei prcedicaium neque irUeUigit 
neque inteUigere potest, donee virtute Sp, 8, per verbum proBdiccUum con- 
vertcdur, — ^Man remains a stranger to the Word of God, so long as he is not 
converted by the Spirit, and the Spirit is to touch him only by means of the 
Word. Gomp. Buddeus, I, c, p. 107. Quenstedt, Thtol, did, pot,, i., 
169 f. etc. 

" See the article by M. Saigey on Pajonism {Revue de theol,, first series, 
voL xiv., p. 339.) 

3 A similar impression is received from the dialectical attempts made (e.g. 
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On the other hand the theologians of this period discussed 
at great length the elements and sources of what was called 
the human conviction (Jidea humana). They rightly said 
that this only furnished probabilities in regard to Scripture, 
and that it needed to be sanctioned by the other to convey 
to us entire certainty. But the very care bestowed on this 
part of the dognui proves that, practically, it was considered 
the most essential, and the arguments supporting it were 
held to be more efficacious than any others. The proofs 
which were to produce this purely human and preparatory 
conviction, were divided into internal and external.* The 
former were derived both from the form and contents of 
Scripture ; the latter from its antiquity, the providential 
propagation of the Qospel, the faith of the martyrs, the 
manifestations of the divine justice in history, the credibility 
of the Biblical narratives, the character of the authors, 
miracles and predictions. finaUy and specially the testimony 
of the ChurcL All these proofs, according to the theologians, 
were only to produce a strong presumption in favour of the 
Bible ; still, the power attributed to them was such that the 
argument kept in reserve to give what was called the divine 
conviction, could add nothing more conclusive or more 
palpable. Nevertheless, they adhered to the traditional for- 
mula, which consecrated it, and defended it with vigour 
when Cartesianism,' invading the schools of Holland, sup- 
posed it possible to rest satisfied with the others. They in- 

by Calovios, CrU, sac, pp. 44 f.) to demonstrate that the proof of the 
aathority of Scripture derived from the Word of God is not stained by the 
logical vice of petUio principii, 

' Gomp. Cameron, I, c, pp. 417 f. 475. Zanchi, I, c, p. 337. Heidegger, 
L c, pp. 25 f. Baier, Comp, theol, posU.^ pp. 84 f. Buddeas, I. c, pp. 
101 f., 134 etc 

' See the literature of this controversy directed especially against Hemu 
Alex. Bo&U, professor at Utrecht, in Buddeus I. c, p. 107. Comp. Gisb. 
Voetii ProbUm. de S. S. {IHspp, sd,, Utr, 1669, P. V.), pp. 3 f. Val. 
Alberti CarUaiamamus Belgio moleatua, 1678. 
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stinctively felt that, if they abandoned it even in theory, 
their dialectics would thenceforth be hardly distinguishable 
from that of their rationalistic adversaries. 

Let us consider for a moment these two sets of proofs, in 
order to bring out some very characteristic symptoms of the 
change that was taking place in the science whose history 
we are studying. In regard to the internal proof which, as 
we said, consisted in founding the authority of Scripture on 
its contents, they did not hesitate to acknowledge that ab- 
solute certainty about the names of the authors was not in- 
dispensable, provided the judgment to be passed on the 
ground-work, the doctrine, is such as to dispel doubt^ Still 
we should not lose sight of the fact that this kind of demon- 
stration, familiar as it is to most of our theologians, is hardly 
applied by them except to Scripture considered as one whole 
and with reservation of the critical questions in detail or 
the doubts which might arise in regard to one or other of 
the books. In these special discussions, they preferred to 
use the historical arguments which thus came to hold a more 
and more important place in the history of the canon.' I 
am fax from blaming this prejudice in every legitimate case 
since the facts under discussion were historical I only wish 
to notice that science was in a period of transition and crisis, 
consequently in a false position. Scholars began to see that 
the canon is properly the object of an historical science ; but 
on the one hand the methods and resources of that science 
were still but little developed and were entirely dominated 
by a theory independent of them, and on the other hand 
this theory had already lost the fresh energy of its origin 

' Cameron, I, c, p. 473. Vo^tins (L c) frankly declares that the titles 
of the books and the inscriptions of the psalms do not form an integral 
part of the canon. 

• Amyraut {De testim. 8p, S,, § 27, inserted in the first vol. of the Theses 
of Saumur), very clearly avows that, by means of this distinction, the 
proofs were more easily managed. 
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and was finding it necessaiy to seek in history the supports 
it had formerly been able to disdain. 

Among the historical or external arguments, there was 
one in particular which deserves the attention of my readers. 
It is the argument derived from the testimony of the 
Church. This is a most important point to us, because wo 
are concerned to know in what sense Protestant theology 
intended to use this argument (which it did use more and 
more) without falling back into the paths of Catholic 
traditionalism. On this point they had of course to 
determine the rights and the duties of the Church in rela- 
tion to Scripture. In conformity with their theory, they 
had to limit the Church's part to that of a witness, and in 
general to insist on the services it might render in watching 
over the preservation of the collection, rather than on its 
professed privilege of defining the collection on its own 
authority.* But this reserve was not made by all the dog- 
matic writers. The necessity for making very complete 
enumerations imposed on the Church the duty ' of approving 
and receiving Scripture, recommending it by attestation, 
drawing up the official catalogue of the canonical books, 
preserving the manuscripts, making a faithful translation of 
them, composing in harmony with it the symbolic books and 
catechisms, giving the interpretation of difficult and obscure 
passages, &;c. I do not very well see the difference between 
this list of duties and the list of rights claimed by the 
Catholic Church. Chamier' before this, when recounting 

' Hence the formulas : x^'f^^-yy^t mimstericUe indicium, rum magisteriale 
itidicium; ansa, non catua; medium per quod, non propter quod; non quia 
eccksia acrip^rcu autheiUictis dicU, talea aunt, aed quia sunt, eedesia taiea 
iudicat eta Comp. Heidegger, /. c, pp. 2S f. Chemnitz, Examen cone, 
trid., ^. c, §§ 9 f. Gerhard, I, c, p. 10. Qnenstedt, Theol. didact, polem,, 
i., 94. Baier, L c, pp. 113 f. Calov., Crii. Sacr., pp. 66 f. etc. 

' Officia ecckaicBf Cloppenbnig, I, c, p. 708. 

•^ PanstrtU, ccUh,, B. vi., ch. i., § 5. 
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the proofs for the authority of Scripture, had placed in 
the first rank the testimony of the Church, and had spoken 
of internal arguments as only secondary. It is quite super- 
fluous to enter into any more detailed criticism of these 
facts in order to show that the theory, having ceased to 
express any immediate and personal conviction, was no 
longer powerful enough to arrest science on the slope which 
was leading it back, as regards this particular dogma, to the 
principles so strongly condemned, or, at any rate, despised 
by the Reformers. 

On the whole, the fact is worthy of notice that theology 
did not succeed in extracting Arom these numerous and 
learned discussions any clear and precise definition of the 
notion of canonicity. The theological element, to which 
alone the growing science of Protestantism gave heed, was 
more and more mixed with the historical element, and was 
specially influenced by the necessity for stability and uni- 
formity, so that the one embarrassed the other, and even 
corrupted it to some extent. There are still some special 
facts of a nature to show the embarrassment which this 
confusion was incessantly creating, and which they at- 
tempted to overcome by insufficient or even unfortunate 
combinations. 

The celebrated professor of Saumur, Joshua de la 
Place,^ well says that the term canon may be taken in 
two senses — ^as a body of regulating and authoritative 
dogmas, and as a list or collection of books regarded' as 
containing the word of God. But, in place of seeking to 
reduce these two notions to unity, he contents himself with 
enumerating the signs by which it may be known whether 
or not a dogma is canonical, and then with discussing a 
series of quite different ailments to prove that the 
canonical collection of the Old Testament ought not to 

' Placana, Dt eanofie {in SytUagm. thes, SeUmur,, torn, i.), pp. 63 f. 
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include the Apocrypha. These are two facts which thus 
remain completely isolated from one another. 

His no less famous colleague, Moses Amyraut,^ is not more 
happy when he tries to combine the principle of the direct 
intervention of the Holy Spirit with that of the relative 
authority of the testimony of the Church. He distinguishes 
three degrees of intensity in the communication of the 
Spirit which was made with a view to the diacenvmeTU 
(duiKpto-tff) of the canonical Scriptures. Those who originally 
formed the two collections (the author hazards no conjec- 
ture on this point) must have possessed the Spirit in an 
exceptional degree — viz., on a level with the prophets and 
Apostles. Those who simply had the mission of preserving 
them in their integrity, by preventing heretics from 
mutilating them or introducing into them anything hetero- 
geneous, needed the Divine assistance only in a less degree ; 
such was the case with the great councils. Finally, the 
last degree is that given to the faithful in general, who do 
not need to make the canon or preserve it, but have to be 
convinced in themselves of its authenticity. It is difficult 
here to say which creates most wonder, the idea the author 
appears to have formed of the working of the Holy Spirit, 
or the frankness of his historical prejudices, or the distance 
separating him from the theory of the Reformera It is 
evident that science was being fatally dragged in a direc- 
tion it wished to avoid, and in place of taking the courageous 
resolution of retracing its steps, was seeking to hide from 
itself the feebleness of its position.* 

The explanation I have just been reproducing made 

' Amyraldus, De testim^ Sp, 8. (ibid. ), p. 129. 

' A third theologian of Saomnr, the illnstrious Cameron, expresses himself 
with mach greater circumspection. The Church, he says, when making 
the canon, recognised the books that were to form it by certiun characteris- 
tics ; it did not, therefore, proceed on its own authority, but with the use 
of means which are stiU at the disposal of every believer {PrcdecU. de verbo 
Dei, Lc, p. 475). 
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immense concessions to the Catholic system, and on that 
account it does not appear to have been much £Etvoured by 
a generation of theologians with whom polemics formed the 
science or, if you Vish, the art par excellence. At least I 
have found it nowhere else. Still I have found something 
approaching it While abstaining carefully from pro- 
nouncing the name of the Church as the author of the canon 
or distinguishing various degrees of the spirit, certain Pro- 
testant writers were content with admitting that there were, 
whether among the ancient Israelites or the Christians, 
pious individuals possessing the gift of discernment, and 
that to them the honour is due of having composed the two 
canonical collections.^ Evidently by placing these indivi- 
duals in an antiquity sufficiently remote, they could pass over 
the uncertainties of the Fathers and do without a repetition 
of the investigation, which threatened to be inopportune, 
though two centuries before it would have been considered 
the right and even the duty of all Christians. 

There is still another critical reflection to make, and per- 
haps I have done wrong not to make it sooner. Almost all 
the strange turns given to a question which at the bottom is 
simple enough, proceed from a circumstance to which I have 
not yet directed express attention and to which I shall have 
to return. It must be remembered that in the eighteenth 
century the only point of difference to be discussed 
between Catholics and Protestants (so far as concerned the 
names of the sacred books), was the canonidty of the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament. Sufficient account is not 
taken of the influence that fact exercised on the exposition 
of principles. I am prepared to affirm, for instance, that the 
passages of the various authors I last named, were written 
by men prejudiced by this special fact. Every means was 
sought to escape from the dilemma, proposed by their adver- 

' Bnddei Institt, theol. dogm,, pp. 142 f. 
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saries, who insisted on the illogical reasoning of opposing 
now the privilege of individual inspiration to the judgment 
of the Church, and again the authority of tradition to the 
caprices of innovators. That will also explain the curious 
paragraph from Du Moulin/ which we would not understand 
rightly if we consider it as a kind of absolute theory. But, 
just because I make allowance for the special occasion which 
inspired its author, I have a right to say that the latter, 
absorbed by the details of his controversy, lost sight of large 
principles and got confused to the extent of moving in a 
circle. For his reasoning, when freed from all extraneous 
matter, amounts to this : we first accept the Bible because 
we believe in the Church that gives it to us, then we shall 
accept the Church because we have believed in the Bible. 
As an actual fact, things went on and do still go much in 
this way ; but obviously there is neither theological prin- 
ciple nor scientific method in it. 

It will not be wrong then to speak of a notable change 
passing over the current of ideas, and the construction of 
system in the schools of Protestantism. Let me add that to 

* The Charch places Scripture in our hands, but since by this Scripture 
God has touched our hearts, we do not believe that it is Holy Scripture 
because the Church says so, but because it has made itself felt and God has 
touched our hearts by it ; without which virtue the testimony of the Church 
is only a probable aid, producing a confused belief and a slight impression. 
For no one can have certain knowledge that the testimony his Church 
renders to Scripture is true, if he does not previously know that this Church 
is orthodox and well grounded in the faith, and this can be known for cer- 
tain only after knowing the rule of the true faith, which is the word of God 
{Buckler of the Faith, new ed. 1846, p. 51). 

'Cornp. GeThard, Loci theoL, i., ch. i., § 30 : Testimonium eedeaicB nee 
tmieum nee prcecipuum est argumentum {librum cUiquem esse canonicum) sed 
cuxedunt inUma xftrn^M el ipsius Spiritus S. testimonium. Initium quidem 
fieri potest ah ecdesice testimonio sed postea scriptvra et Spiritus 8. per scrip- 
turam lucidentissime de se testatus. Theory said (t5., § 33) : Scripiura est 
aM*t^tt, Credimus scripturis canonicis quia sunt scriptures canonioos — f.£., 
quia, a Deo profectcs et immediata Sp, 8. inspiratione sunt perscriptce, non 
autem ideo illis credimus quia de iUis ecdesia testatur, 

z 
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my mind this change was only very natural, from the 
moment that it was recognised, and proved that the masses 
cannot rise to the height of the few who are gifted minds 
and accomplished Christians. It may even be said that 
time and habit were of themselves sufficient to produce this 
change. According to Luther, the canon was to be deter- 
mined exclusively by the evangelic principle of justification 
by faith ; according to Calvin, Scripture was guaranteed as 
a whole and in its parts by its own qualities, regarding 
which the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit furnished 
the necessary illumination. Insensibly the conclusion was 
reached that this guarantee is an admitted fact, and that 
there is no room for verifying a result universally accepted. 
The testimony of the Holy Spirit became superfluous ; the 
analogy of faith was recognised; the authority of the previous 
opinions — i.e., of the tradition of the Church, was substituted 
for the criteria formerly extolled. The only thing left was to 
seek out some formula for reconciling two points of view so 
utterly dilSerent, and to give to the early Church the advan- 
tages of the conquests made by the new Church. 

This transformation of ideas may be regarded in still 
another aspect, which will perhaps better reveal to us its 
meaning. At the outset of the Reformation, the two terms 
Scripture, and Word of God, were not employed as identical, 
and Lutheran theology especially maintained the distinction 
for a very long time. In our symbolic books,* the Word of 
God is the doctrine revealed even before Scripture, written 
in the Bible and preached from it. In that sense, this notion 
is both wider and narrower than that of Holy Scripture. 
For though everything, in the holy books, may serve for 
edification, everything does not directly relate, is not 
necessary, to salvation — ie., canonical in the special sense. 

» See, for instance, Apd., p. 267. Snudc, pp. 331, 333. Farm, Cane,^ 
pp. 670, 818, etc 
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On the other hand, the word of God, known even to the 
patriarchs, appears still in every seimon that is conformable 
with evangelic truth, even though Biblical expressions are 
not literally reproduced in it. Now, it is impossible to 
avoid observing that gradually the two notions were confused 
with one another. Scripture, and Ward of Ood became 
synonjrmous terms. That took place with tolerable rapidity 
in the Calvinistic schools,^ because they were accustomed 
from the first to regard the Bible as a homogeneous whole.' 

That I may not seem intentionally to forget it, I shall 
only remind my readers in passing that with the increasing 
ascendency of the traditional principle in the constitution of 
the canon, the definition of inspiration became more rigorous. 
In both churches, it was finally extended to the very words 
of the sacred texts ; and, if spme theologians still spoke of a 
certain accommodation of the Holy Spirit to the character or 
particular style of his secretaries, others held that the purity 
of that style, called in question by some Hellenist philologists, 
ought to be made an article of faith. But all these details 
belong rather to a history of dogma than to that of the canon, 
and I put them aside in order to speak further regarding 
some special applications of the new theories. 

The canon of the Old Testament was not the object of any 
critical discussion during the period under consideration, 
with the exception of the great question of the Apocrypha^ 
on which I am about to enter. When any author took the 
trouble to make a defence of Ecclesiastes, or Canticles, or the 

' See already the second Helvetic Confession, Art L 

' If we wish to form an idea of the simplicity with which the questions 
concerning the canon were finally treated, we have only to see how Da 
Moulin refutes his adversary. His adversary reproaches Protestants with 
being necessarily illogical, since they cannot deduce the authentic list of 
the canonical books from a text of Scripture, though they appeal to Scrip- 
ture as the only source of all truth. " It is enough," he says, " to take the 
Bible in the oriffinal tongues cmd run over the titles of the hooks " {I. e, p. 38). 
In other words, a book is canonical because it appears in my copy. 
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story of Esther, he had before him none but imaginary foes, 
and the arguments for the defence were in keeping with the 
attack.* The worthy exegesis of the seventeenth century had 
its resources, and could, with little difficulty, make light work 
of the importunate scruples of Athanasius or Luther. But it is 
interesting to observe that the canonicity of the code of the 
Old Covenant was demonstrated solely by means of histori- 
cal proofs, or proofs pretending to be historical The Jewish 
Church, it was said, had known the authors and seen the 
autographs ; it was therefore quite in a position to furnish 
all the guarantees required.^ The closing of the canon is 
officially mentioned in the last lines of the last prophet, 
which declares clearly enough that inspiration would cease 
tiU the coming of the new Elijah.' The Apostles declared 
that God had confided his oracles to the Jews, and neither 
the apostles nor the primitive Christian Church accuse the 
Jews of having arbitrarily increased or diminished the col- 
lection. Christ and his disciples borrow testimonies from 
it, thereby bearing their own testimony to it. This last ar- 
gument, however, is hardly used except in a negative form 
and against the Apociypha ; for it was remembered that all 
the books of the Old Testament are not quoted in the New, 
and this fact was used by controversialists to overwhelm 
Protestant criticism.' 
But there is one fact which in quite another way shows 

' Canticles and Esther should be translated as types and allegories. The 
absence of the name of God in these books, so far from betraying a profane 
spirit, is a warning to the reader admonishing him to seek it under the 
figure of one of the personages therein represented (Placaei 0pp., torn. i. 
pp. 666, f.). 

' Placaeus, De Canontf L c, p. 67. Buddei InstiU,^ p. 136, etc. 

3 Heidegger, Corpus theol, chr,, loc. ii. § 43. 

* Gerhard, Lod, torn. i. p. 6. 

s Si ideo carumici 9ion aunt quia non cUantur, ergo Nahum et SophonioA, qtU 
non citatUur, canonici non sunt; ArcUus contra, Menander et Epimentdea 
profani poetce, canonici quia citantur (op. Alting, Loci comm. , p. 285). 
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the tendencies of the Eefonned theology, when the reaction 
had set in towards the authority of the tradition. The 
learned works of my illustrious countiyman, L. Cappellus, on 
the criticism of the text and the various readings of the Old 
Testament, had roused the distrustful orthodoxy of the Swiss 
theologians, and after the launching of many quartos against 
the rash professor of Saumur, whose colleagues also were 
suspected to be unsound on predestination, the orthodox 
succeeded in drawing up the formula called the Consensius 
Hdveticvbs (1676), and procuring its adoption by the govern- 
ment of some canton^. In this formula the vowel-points 
and the accents were declared to be divinely inspired and 
to form an integral part of the canon.^ This Confession of 
Faith, the last that was officially promulgated in the Pro- 
tectant Churches, was also the most advanced expression of 
the despotic traditionalism which had invaded the theology 
of the Beformed schools ; and the violent commotions which 
it soon provoked, and which led to its revocation, were, in 
the sphere of dogmatic science, the first symptom of an 
awakening which had already begun to regenerate the 
Lutheran Churches in the sphere of practical religion. That 
did not prevent the points from being canonised, as the 
result OQot of any individual caprice but of the general 
spirit of the studies of the times, nor did it prevent the 
majority of theologians* from accepting that canonisation. 
Nor did it prevent others from growing impassioned on a 

' Art. i. : Deiu verhum 8uum non touUum seripto mandari curavit^ sed 
ttiam pro scripto vigUavU, ne ScUancB aatu vUiari poant. Proinde. . . . ne 
apex quidem vel iota unieum paibit, — 2 : In specie hebraictu V. T, codex 
quern ex traditione ecclesta judaicce aecepimua, turn quoad conaonaSy turn 
quoad voealia s. puncta iiimtu9T§t, 

* See, for example, Gerhard, Loci^ ii. 267, f. VoStias (/. c, p. 4) 
thought that the accents, in so far as they are mnsical signs, are of human 
invention ; but, in so far as they are signs of punctuation, they share in the 
canonical dignity of the text. Ho extended this privilege to the Greek 
accents of the New Testament. 
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point no less doubtful, viz., the form of the consonants which 
was supposed to have remained the same since the deluge.^ 

As to the apocryphal books of the Old Testament, Protest- 
ant science never deviated from the principles of the 
Reformers by which they were excluded from the canon. 
Still, on this particular point, as on others more important, 
ideas and procedure varied. Some were content with main- 
taining the dogmatic distinction as an accepted fact, and did 
not enter on any criticism of detail Others, while con- 
tinuing to speak of these books with much moderation and 
with some esteem, were led by their polemics to oppose the 
Catholics who asserted their absolute canonicity. This they 
did not only with denials based on their general principles, 
but also with charges so impassioned, attacks so virulent 
and exaggerated, that they were at the same time aiming a 
blow at the sounder opinion of Protestant theologians them- 
selves, and preparing the ground for analogous attacks on 
the Bible in general. Of these two tendencies, the first 
showed itself somewhat generally in the Lutheran schools ; 
the second gradually prevailed among Calvinists, though I 
do not mean to say that on the two sides there was perfect 
agreement on such points. At bottom this divergence is 
explained very naturally by the diflFerent progress which 
the conception of the canon had made in the two churches. 
The number of special treatises on this question was con- 
siderable, because the anti-Bomish conti*oversy was one chief 
source of the literature of the day." I shall confine myself 
here to some characteristic extracts. 

' Critical science began to turn its attention to the comparatively recent 
origin of what is called square writing. It is assailed by Buddeus {InstU 
dogm.y p. 98. Hist, ted, V, T,, p. 997). 

^ See, for example, J. Rainoldi Censura U, apocr., 1611. Mg, Hunnius, 
IHca poniificiia 8cripta ob falsi crimen in S, S,, 1622. Chr. Kortholdt, De 
lUnris apocr, V, T., 1664. Gl. Wemsdorf, Quod I, Sap, et Ecd, pro canon i- 
cis non sint hahendi, 1728. H. Benzel, De U, V, T, apocryphis, 1733, etc. 
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Those who desired to place themselves at the standpoint 
of the Reformers were ingenious in finding formulas which 
might justify, against the two extreme opinions, the secon- 
dary place commonly assigned to these books, and should 
also be intelligible to the people, growing more and more 
indifferent to scholastic subtleties. Thus Hollaz said: in 
codice sv/rUy non in caTione, they are in the Bible, but not 
in the canon, a phrase which has meaning only from the 
standpoint of primitive Lutheranism, for this set up an 
exclusively theological and non-traditional standard for the 
notion of canonicity. Others^ insisted that the term 
apocrypha is intended to recall a fact, the doubtful origin 
of these writings, and not an opinion, as if it was forbidden 
to read them. In England, Prideaux, whose orthodoxy on 
other points is beyond all suspicion, distinguished between 
a canon of faith and a canon of manners, and thus with one 
stroke of his pen and without incurring the reproach of 
syncretism, justified both the separation and the addition of 
the books, in conformity with the usage introduced into the 
Bibles of the sixteenth century. From this point of view 
some theologians, not many it is true, regarded this contro- 
versy as of small importance, since salvation did not depend 
upon ii The Apocrypha added no new truth to those 
taught by the canonical books, and the Protestant 
Church lost nothing essential by refusing to place them 
in the canon.' They were rejected therefore to save any 
recantation. 

Still, when we inquire into the motives for depreciating 
the Apocrypha^ we generally find criticism availing itself of 
arguments which infringed on the principle of Protestantism, 

' Abaeonditi i.e., originis ocadtce, non ahscondendi i.e., qwui non legendu 
They were also called eanonici »aTd n, i.e., relatively canonical. Gerhard, 
Locit torn. L, p. 3. Chemnite, Exam, cone, trid., Lc.,% 20. Baier, I. c, p. 119. 
Quenstedt, I. c, pp. 61, 235. 

' Placseus, De canone {Synt. the». Salm., torn. 1.), p. 64. 
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or, at least, proved that that principle had no longer its 
primitive energy. Criticism insisted on the silence of the 
Synagogue without I'emembering that the authority of the 
Church had been cast off; on the absence of prophetic types, 
though with small eftbrt these would have been found in 
the Apocrypha quite as much as in hundreds of the passages 
in the Hebrew code that were arbitrarily interpreted ; on 
the want of originality, the unfavourable opinions of some 
Fathers, and other like faults.^ A greater number con- 
demned them because they are not in Hebrew, the proper 
language of the Old Covenant, the natural language of 
God," the primitive language of humanity.' This point was 
a favourite theme of criticism, because, while vindicating 
the use of Greek for the New Testament only and Hebrew 
for the Old Testament, it attained the double purpose of 
refuting the canonicity of the Apocrypha and the authority 
of the Vulgate. 

Those, on the other hand, who preserved more positive re- 
membrance of the old criterion, the witness of the Holy 
Spirit, diligently sought in the Apocrypha for historical 
errors, heresies, absurdities, all sorts of faults, to establish 
the point that religious sentiment was not wrong in exclud- 
ing them from the canon. It is fair to say that on many 
points of detail, the learned sagacity of the criticism deserves 
praise ; only, it may be asked, on what principle was it so 
severe on this occasion and so extraordinarily lax at other 
times ? But so very far from this severity being joined 
with dignity of language, an enlightened appreciation of 
literary forms, good taste and impartiality, the critics rivalled 
one another in heaping on the Apocrypha the epithets 

'Zanchi De Scr, S., L e., pp. 439 f. PlAcaei Comp. thed., i., ch. 6. 
{0pp., torn, i., p. 667). Baier, I. c, p. 110. BuddeuB, InatiU, dogm^ 
p. 144, etc. 

« Du Moulin, I, c, p. 33. 

3Buddeu8, Hist. ecd. V. T,, i., 235, etc 
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suggested by contempt and prejudice. The Apocrj^pha were 
hated because the Catholics were hated ; they were said to 
be filled with fables, errors, superstitions, lies, impieties;^ and 
the violence of such attacks is surpassed only by the silliness 
of the proofs urged in support of them. One chides the son 
of Sirach for having said that the witch of Endor called 
forth the spirit of Samuel, orthodox exegesis pretending that 
it was only an evil spirit. Another discredits the story of 
Susanna, by finding it absurd that Joachim should have had 
a garden, since the Jews were captives. One is scandalised 
by the costume of Judith as she went to the camp of Holo- 
femes; another laughs over the name of the angel Kaphael; a 
third protests against the method of driving away demons 
by smoke. I have read one who is genuinely grieved be- 
cause the demon of the book of Tobit is sent for ever to 
Upper Egypt, whereas Jesus only banished others into a 
desert from which they had a chance of returning.* Not 
one of these ardent champions of the purity of the canon 
foresees that criticisms so puerile, so unworthy of the subject, 
and so pointless, will end in showing to superficial and scofiT- 
ing minds the ways and means of sapping the authority of 
the whole Bible ; and that the scoffs thrown at the head of 
the little fish of Tobit,* will sooner or later destroy Jonah's 

' Fahaf miperstitioaa, mendtuia, wspeeia, faHndoea, impia. — Comp. Gha- 
mier, Panntr, cath., P. i., B4 v. Alting, Loci, L c, pp. 282 f. Da Moulin, 
L c, p. 34. Cloppenbnrg, ExerdtL, I. c, pp. 709 f. Alb. Regis ExerciU. 
de II, can, et apocr., i.-iii., 1715, poMim, Heidegger, Corpus th,, p. 37. — 
Most of these arguments are found among Lutherans, but are discussed by 
them with less passion. See, for example, Gerhard, Lod, ii., pp. 134 f. 

^ It ui curious to compare this unmeasured bitterness with the consider- 
ation shown towards the most pitiful apostolic lucubrations, not canonised 
by the Catholics, e,g,, the letter of Jesus to king Abgarus (Alb. Regis 
ExereiU, I, c, iii., 49). 

3 Qmd primum deprehendam f An quod piacis Ua exsiliU et dum damat 
puellua nan potuerU resUiref Et magnum oportuit esse quia resUire non 
potuU et quia devoraturus erat Tofnam. Idem tamen a puero trahitur in 
siceum. Hem, quam subito immutatus! Nam quum prius sturionem ant 
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whale. All this arose, first from the bad taste of the times, 
then, too, from the need for overwhelming adversaries whose 
arguments were not a whit better; but still more it presents 
an unmistakeable symptom of a fact which emerges during 
the whole of this period — viz., that the question of the canon 
assumes a different aspect. The canon, so to speak, is no 
longer in a permanent state of formation according as the 
Holy Spirit speaking in its acts immediately on the men 
deriving instruction from it. It exists now as a fact, with 
limits determined by tradition and consecrated by usage. 
All contained in it is a priori different from what is outside 
of it; it is exempt from all imperfection, raised above all in- 
quiry, and cannot but gain from the depreciation of what 
has remained without. The theory is changed, and we need 
not be astonished that the demonstration of it is also changed 
both in nature and means. 

It will perhaps be asked how came it that Churches, 
which were neither scandalised nor disgusted by criticism 
so poor and desperate, did not go a step further and exclude 
simply, and purely, the Apocrypha from the Bible they 
were printing. That would have been rational, and less 
hurtful to the people. This question of suppressing the 
Apocrypha was actually raised in the Synod of Dort,^by the 
representatives of all the Reformed Churches. The rigorous 
dialecticians with Gomar of Leyden and Diodati of Geneva 
at their head, took the lead in all the fimdamental discussions, 
and urgently demanded that, once for all, an end should be 
put to the unhappy mixture of heterogeneous elements. 
They seized the occasion for heaping up against the books 
to be proscribed, critical arguments of every kind, though 

thunnum credebamtia, nunc nobis apparet luciua aut gobio (Chamier, L c, 
ch. v., § 4). 

* Acta Syn, Dordrac., 1620, Sess. viii. f. Comp. the Bupplementary 
notes taken from the joaruai of the deputies from Zurich in Zeitschr, Jur 
hist. Theol., 1854, p. 645. 
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one single argument^ that of the theological conception of 
the canon, might have been sufficient, had the preceding 
generation succeeded in raising it to the dignity of a clearly 
defined axiom. They remained a minority. Ecclesiastical 
usage, the habits of the people, the opinion of the early 
Fathers, the fear of the storm which an innovation might 
cause, all the reasons which routine and indecision throw 
into the balance of the debate, finally carried a conservative 
vote. The vote showed the inability of the Church, and of 
science, to settle a question which both of them obstinately 
placed on a false basis. The new official translation of the 
Bible, wbich Had just been decreed, was bound therefore to 
include the Apocrypha; only for the consolation of the 
vanquished, an offer was made to bestow less pains on them 
than on the canonical books, to print them in small characters, 
and put them at the very end of the volume after the New 
Testament. Even still, the foreign deputies reserved to their 
respective churches the right of taking their own course on 
this last point. 

As to the canon of the New Testament, the Reformed 
theologians were spared all further labour. Calvin's treat- 
ment of the subject was to serve them as a rule ; theii- hands 
were in part bound even by the Confessions of faith. Hence 
many dogmatic writers do not touch this question as, indeed, 
it was not a question to them, and there was no actual con- 
troversy about it. Those who consider it in passing, and 
who vouchsafe to remember that there exist what are called 
antUegomena, merely mention the fact as a curiosity in 
literary history hardly worthy of notice,' all the less that tlie 
canon was officially closed by the apostle John himself.' Or, 
if they do enter into details, they reason in such a superficial 

* Chamier, I, c, P. i., K iv., oh. 2. Cloppenburg, I, c. Alting, L e, 
" Placcei 0pp., L c, p. 666 : DvbUatum est qtUdem cUiqwmdo sed nulla 
iiiata causa fuU dufnlandi. 
3 Heidegger, L c, §§ 61, 62. 
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way that one wonders whether they expected to convince 
any one^ The early Church, says one, was on its guard 
because of the great numbers of apocryphal books that were 
circulating everywhere ; time was needed in order to make 
sure of the canonicity of certain epistles. And an explanation 
like this was believed sufficient to maintain the axiom 
according to which the word of (Jod can be recognised 
intuitively and without mistake I Doubts, says another 
may have existed even in the second age, because the testi- 
mony of the first had not the same degree of assurance for 
all the apostolic writings ; later on, the Holy Spirit put an 
end to these doubts by completing the canon. But this 
would lead us to suppose that the Holy Spirit failed those 
who were nearer to the beginning of the church, and ought 
to have had a better chance of being well instructed ! The 
Epistle to the Hebrews was rejected by the presbyter Caius 
in the third century, and then by the Socinians ; besides, 
there are certain difficulties, and the readers to whom it waa 
addressed were people quite obscure. That is what the 
criticism, not the knowledge, of a third amounts to. It is 
exactly the same as the knowledge, not the criticism, of his 
successors. In his first ardour, we read elsewhere, Luther 

' J. H. Hottinger, Quastt. theol, ceiUunm, 1659, p. 178. J. Cameron, 
PrcdecU,, L c, pp. 476 f. Alb. Regis Exercitt, L c, iii., pp. 41 f. Even at 
an earlier date, Zanchi (0pp., viii., P. i., pp. 328, 443, 481 ; P. ii., p. 673 ; 
Miscell., ii., p. 1) simply quoted the favourable testimonies of the Fathers 
and suppressed the others. Theodore Beza, in his annotated editions of 
the New Testament, pauses only over the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the Apocalypse in his critical considerations. Like Calvin, he declares 
these two books to be really inspired and therefore canonical ; but, regard- 
ing the authors, he has no definite conviction. As to the Epistle, sunt 
2frobdbile8 a/njecturcB ex qwhm nee Pauli esse nee Iiebrcuce unquam /uisse 
Hcriptam apparet, a phrase which he omits in the later editions. As to the 
Apocalypse, he sees no peremptory reason for not assigning it to the apostle 
John, though the style rather betrays the pen of the evangelist Mark. 
Of this conjecture no notice was taken at the time, but it has been adopted 
in our days by a criticism, whose sagacity is become proverbial. 
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made light of the Epistle of James ; but now it is better 
appreciated. However Calvinistic a theologian might be^ 
he would rather overlook this peccadillo than enter on a 
somewhat ticklish discussion; now-a-days, however Lutheran 
a theologian may be, he makes no scruple of calling Luther 
a fool. Such comparisons will not be out of place when 
they show the particular kind of progress which was still to 
be made. 

The history of the canon of the New Testament in the 
Lutheran schools during this period presents more interest 
and gives indication of more serious study ; the result is the 
same, but reasons are given for it. At first, during the rest 
of the sixteenth century, there was no hesitation in following 
Luther's course in regard to the four books which he had 
separated from the others ; it would be quite superfluous to 
quote names since, as I said before, the very editions of the 
Bible attest the fact.^ But the distinction is further estab- 
lished by official documents, so familiar had it become even 
to laymen. Thus, to cite only one example, the Agenda or 
JEcdesiaatical Constitution published in 1598, by the magis- 
trate of Strasburg, very explicitly confirms it.* 

' By way of example, I shall quote the polyglot Bible published at Ham- 
burg in 1596, in six vols, folio, by Pastor Dav. Wolder. It is preceded by 
a table of contents in which the books of the New Testament are divided 
into canonical and non-canonicaL These latter include the Apocalypse 
(without the author's name) and three epistles, of which one (Hebrews) is 
of an uncertain authorship, the two others (James and Jude) are by known 
authors {certorum auctorum). It is important to note that the oanonicity 
is not determined here by the certainty of the origin. 

' P. 6 : Dieweil aber heydea wm cUtara hero und auch heutigetiage» it ge- 
ringer gtreit iat welches die roahre eehie tmd unzweivelige hUcher seien. . . . 
so erkldren wir doss toir desshalb gdndick der Meynvng seien toie D, M, 
Luiher lehret , , , im N. T. aber die Ep, an die Ebrder vne auch Jacob* 
tmd Judce und die Off. Joh. nit so gewiss JUr Schriften der App. kdnnen 
gehalten werden ob es sonat wohl gute und nutzHche backer seynd welcke wohl 
mOgen in der Kirche gelesen werden aber aUein zur At^fbawung der Oemeinde 
und nit streitige Artihd damit zu bekrefftigen. [But smoe there has been, 
both in old times and now, no small strife as to which are the true, genuine 
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Still from the moment that theological science took hold 
of this question, it was put on another basis. It cannot be 
concealed, that Luther's separation of the Epistles of James 
and Jude, the Epistle of the Hebrews and the Apocalypse, 
had not been made on strictly scientific principles. His 
successors, without exactly repudiating his criticism, com- 
bined its results with the old distinction between the 
homologoumena and the antilegomena to which they attached 
great importance. In this way they came to differ fram 
Luther on two points. Instead of four books being omitted 
from the list of those undoubtedly canonical, there were 
seven; and, in place of basing this classification on a 
dogmatic theozy, they took their stand on historical £Gu;ts. 
They thus abandoned Luther's great principle ; but at the 
same time they were making some distant preparation for 
the return, whether in the Church or in science, to tradi- 
tional usages, precisely as had been done a thousand years 
before. 

The Lutheran theory, od the special point before us, is 
clearly set forth, &s it was formulated from the middle of 
the sixteenth century in the celebrated polemical work of 
Martin Chemnitz, entitled : Examvaaiion of the Council of 
Trent} The author there shows that canonicity ought to 

and indisputable books. ... we declare that we are entirely of Lather's 
opinion. ... in the N. T., however, the Ep. to the Hebrews, as also, of 
James and Jade and the Apoa of John, cannot so certainly be considered 
'writings of the Apostles, thoagh otherwise they are good and nsefal books 
which may be read in charch, but only for the edification of the congrega- 
tion and not for the support of disputed articles.] This passa^ was sup- 
pressed in the edition of 1670, and in 1761 Prof. Lorentz proved in an 
academical dissertation that the two texts are not contradictory, the first 
saying the same as the second. 

» Examen eaneil, trid., loc. i., sect 6, §§ 9 f.— § 15 : Quceatio ett, an ea 
scripta, de quUnu in antiquisaima eecleHa dubilcUum fuU, idea quod teatijica- 
iionu primiUtXB eeclesioB de JUe non con»entirent, praaens eccUsia pouUfacere 
cdnomca ? PontificU kanc autoritatem wurpantf aed manifealiaaimum eat 
€ccleaUim nuUo modo earn habere ; eadem enhn ratione poaaet etiam vd eaMum- 
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rest on the fact of inspiration, and the testimony of the 
primitive Church. Where the latter is wanting, it cannot 
be replaced by opinion or the usage of a more recent age. 
For this reason the seven books tbat in early times were 
held to be doubtful, should still be considered doubtful. 
The demand for some testimony from the primitive Church, 
in order to establish the canonicity of the apostolic writings, 
may seem a very hard condition ; but Chemnitz thought 
otherwise. According to him, John had seen and approved 
of the three first gospels ; he had had his own approved by 
the Church of Ephesus (xxi. 24, 25). Paul had set a special 
mark on his epistles, and Peter (2 Ep. iii. 15) had seen and 
recommended them. It is curious to see that the illustrious 
controversialist professes to found the canonicity of Paul's 
Epistles on the testimony of a text which itself seems 
doubtful to him. 

This distinction then was maintained, and there does not 
appear to have been any opposition on the point. Even 
the Reformed theologians saw no necessity for entering into 
controversy with the Lutherans, which clearly proves that 
the question was not regarded as affecting dogma^ The 
seven books were boldly termed apocrypha, and this name 
was justified by the assertion that they could not be used 
in the same way as the others for establishing dogmas.' I 
may also cite here the remarkable fact that the faculty ef 
theology at Wittenberg, in its official censure of the cate- 
chism of the Socinians, charges them, among other heresies, 

ieo8 libros reiicert vel adtiUerinos cationiaca^ Tota hose res pendet e certis 
tPfttiJicatUmibw Hus ecdesicB quat tempore apostohrumfuU, etc. , § 25 : Nullum 
igitur dogma ex iatU Itbria exstrui debet quod non habet certa et manifesta 
fundamenta in eanonicia libris, . . . 

' W. Whitaker, Dwpp. de 8S. (1590), oontr. i., qn. i., ob. 16 : Si Luikems 
aut qui Lutherum aequuH sunt alUer aenserhU aut gcripaerint de quibuadaan 
libris N. T,, ii pro se respondeant. Nihil ista res ad nos pertinet qui hoc in 
re Lutherum nee sequimur nee de/endimus. 

' L. Osiaiider, Instil, theol. chr, (15S2), p. 37 : Qui sequuniur libri non 
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with the heresy of effacing the difference between the 
canonical and apocryphal books of the New Testament.^ 

The first step was made in a contrary direction when to 
the latter there was accorded a value superior to that of the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament.' This was done, because 
the 0, T. Apocrypha, which had formerly been spoken of 
with much esteem, suffered afterwards from the polemic 
waged against the decisions of the Council of Trent, but also 
because, from the Christian standpoint, a difference had to be 
recognised between the two groups of books. Others tried at 
least to claim a greater authority for some of the contested 

prorms in pari sunt cum jn'ioribtis atUoritatef propterea qttod de OMtoribus 
eorum avbdubitcUur. liaqw in diiudicandis rdigionis controvernis non ean- 
dem vim prob(Uionia cum prioribus obtinent. . . . Apocaiyps%» propter metgnasn 
obscuritatem et quia loannis theologi, non apoetoU, inscriptionem habei, non 
inter authentica app. scripta numeratur, — N. Selneccer, Exam, ordin., 
1584. — ^M. Hafenreffer, Loci theol., 1603; Apocryphi lihri N, T,, naU: 
posterior ep. Petri, eta Mi apocryphi libri guanquam in diiudicatione dog- 
maJtum autoritalem non Aa&eTt^ quia ta$nen qucs ad ijigtitutionem et cbdifica- 
tionem faciunt plurima continent cum utUittUe et Jructu privalim legi et 
publice redtari possunt. — J. Schrceder, Aphorismi e comp, th., 1599, Disp. I, 
thes. 16 : Apocrypha N. T, sunt : Ep, ad Hebraos^ etc. 

' AusfuhrUiCht Widerlegung des arianischen CcUechisnU welcher zu Rakau 
1608 gedruckt, . . . durch die ThecH. FahuUdt zu WUtenberg, 1619, p. 13. 

^ Hafenreffer, L c. : Si apocryphos libros inter se con/erimus Uli qui in 
Novo quam qui in Vetere Test, comprehenduntur, maiorem habefU autorita- 
tem» — ^F. Balduin, idea dispos. bibl,, p. 68, sq. JEst discrimen inter apocry- 
phos y, etN. T, Ex illis nuUa confirmari possunt dogmata fidei sed propter 
moralia tantum leguntur in ecdesia ; horum autem maior est auctoritas ita 
ut NONNULLi etiam ad probanda fidei dogmata sint idonei, prasertim ep. ad 
Hebrceos et Apocalypsis, — C. Dieterich, InstitL eaiech,, 1613, pp. 19 f. : 
Apocryphi N. T, non sunt usque adeo dubU nee quidquam e diametro cano- 
niecB scr, contrarium continent, . . . etsi de iisdem in eccleeiafuil dvbitatum a 
quibusdam, ab aliis tamen fwre recepti. Dubitatum fuU de autore, non de 
doctrina. Errant autem pontifidi qui absolute parem autoritatem cum oano- 
nicis apocryphos U. habere dictitant.—lu Hatter, Loci eomm,, 1619, p. 17» 
claims for the Apocrypha of the N. T. audoritalem quandam, such that 
they occupy a place immediate between those of the O. T. and the canoni- 
cal books. — ^B. Menzer, De S. S., Disp. L, th. 25 f. : Libri apocryphi primi 
ordinis s, ecdesiastid N. T, in nostris ecdesiis fere eandem obtinent cum 
canonids avioritaiem. 
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books.* In the course of time, people grew more and more 
familiar with the idea that the difference between the two 
classes of apostolic writings consisted at bottom only in the 
degree of certainty regarding their respective origins and 
not in dogmatic variations of greater or less importance.' 
Now, provided that, from the nature of the teaching, the 
characteristicsof the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit could 
be recognised in it, the canonicity was sufficiently established 
and it was not necessary to this result that the name of the 
authors should be known in an equally indisputable way.' 
It was preferred therefore to choose for classifying them 
terms that were quite inoffensive; e,g., canonical hooks of the 
first and second series^ or of the first and second canon} 

But this purely formal distinction finally disappeared. 
The doubts it recalled were no longer shared by the 
theologians, and no one felt disposed to maintain the nega- 
tive in questions of criticism. It therefore rested solely on 
a long-past fact, almost forgotten, with no actuality. The 
Lutheran authors of the eighteenth century who make any 

^ Mg, Hunnii Disp, de Scr. can., 1601 {JOispp, WiU., 1625, torn, i.) pp. 
156 f. He sacrifioes only the Epistles of James and Jade, while he says of 
all the seven antilegomena : extra canonem wnt et apoeryphis ciccensetUur, 
Comp. too Balduin, L c. 

" Abr. Calovii Sjfst, locc. theol,, 1655, torn, i., p. 513 : NonnuUi ex orthO' 
doxis ep. ad Hebraos, etc. . . . detUerocanonicoa libros voeatU quod in eeeUgia 
iis aUquando corUradietum fuerii; qui tamen agnoacuiU eoadem pro /•#- 
«^fvrrMr habendoa este nee eanonicam iUi» autoriUUem in Jirmandis fidei 
dogmatibus (ferosron/.— Andr. Qaenstedt, Theol, did, pel., o. iv., qo. 23, 
p. 235 : Diaceptaivan fuU de his libris, non ab ommbua ted a paucis, non 
semper eed aliquandOy non de divina eorum autoritate sed de autoribus secun- 
dariis. Sunt aqucUis autoritatis cum reliquis non autem aequaiis cognitionis 
apud homines, 

3 Schrceder, De princip, fidei, c. L, p. 146 : Ut liber pro canonieo habea- 
tur, tion requiritur necessario ut constet de autore secundario s, scriptore, satis 
est si eonstet de prkno autore qui est Spiritus sanetus. 

4 Libri eanonid prinU et seeundi ordinis, protO'deuterocanonid, J. Qer- 
hard, Loci theoL, ed. Gotta, i, p. 6 ; ii., p. 186. Qaenstedt, I. c, Baier, 
Comp, theol., p. 120. J. Ens, De II. N. T, canone, c, 6, 12. 

2a 
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mentioii of it in passing,^ merely do so to defend Lather 
from the charges made against him on this point; and 
they make a very expeditious defence by perverting his 
meaning.' 

' BoddeoBy 2L c, p. 146 : DvhkcUum otkn fuU ; etiam nostri dodoret all- 
quando hcBtUanaU ; postquam atUem euneta adcunUiori ttudio diacuata et 
expiorata suntt nvUum temere^ cur rtdpi non debeant, supereue poUti 
dvbium, — J. G. Piitii Introd. in K. T., 1737, pp. 37 f. : Inter canonicos 
libroa nuUvm ordinem nvUamque eminaiUiam agnoseimtu : etri qwnptitdor 
remtu ineertum esse cMCtorem, inde tamen immerito ad negandam Uhri 
autoritatem cancnieam eondudUtar, — J. W. Rumpei Comm, crit, ad IL 
N. T., 1757, p. 188 : Bodie distinetio ilia expiraviL-^J. A. Dietelmaier, 
Theol, Bextr.f 1769, i., 377 : ffeutigea Tages hcainten wir diesen Untersehied 
zur Noth enlbehren; toeil er aber dock noeh eiimgen Odnuuch hat und bewrgU- 
chet Maaaen bald Tutch einen mehrem hehommen mOchte (!), eoial JUissig sk 
erinnem dasa die Zuadtze proto- deutero- nieht einen verachiedenen Werth 
oMzeigen aoUen, aondem eine JrHhere oder apdtere At^fnahme, — Ch. F. 
Schmidt, ITiat, et vvnd, canonia^ 1776, p. 56 : Impune et aine uUa impietatia 
nota licvU priacia ambigere de IL N, T, quorum divina origo iatia tempori- j 

bua nondum aa/tia nota eaaet, . . . quod nunc post perapecta dariaahna argu- 
menta, tradiHonem perpetuam eedeaics conaHttUumque pubUcwn eorum uaum * 

indvlgeri neqtdt, 

* Pfeiffer, Crits aac, 1688, p. 359. Gerhard, ;. e., ii, 223. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

CRITICISM AND THE CHUECH. 

I HAVE narrated the History of the Canon of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Protestant Church down to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. To say truth, it ends there. The 
canon — i.e., the official collection of the sacred books — has 
not changed since. In so far as we have to consider it as 
one of the forms of the religious faith and life of the 
Christian community, it has undergone no variation. The 
doubts of scholars, which have since been put forward, 
sometimes timidly, sometimes with a certain amount of 
noise, have had the value only of individual opinions ; and 
their influence on usages and institutions has been the less 
that in most cases they have remained unknown to the 
general publia The results of a science too bold and rash 
to inspire universal confidence have in no way encroached 
on the heritage of tradition. At most, they have increased 
the number of the elements of dissolution, which for nearly 
one hundred years have been secretly mining the theological 
edifice erected in the sixteenth century, and that edifice on 
some future day will be replaced by a new construction 
more in harmony with the primitive thought of the Qospel, 
and therefore more enduring. 

With this fact before me, I might have considered my 
task as ended. The readers who had kindly followed me 
thus far, in order to gain acquaintance with the various 
evolutions of a principle seldom well defined and more 
seldom still applied with any rigour, the readers who are 
attentive to the teaching of history, would have, at least, 
carried away the feeling that the ways and methods of 
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former days had ended only in the result we have stated, 
and that^ this result being unsatisfactory, the science of 
Christianity must build the conception of the Scriptural 
canon on another basis. Theology is already seeking this 
basis; it has tried, and is still trying, to prepare it and 
consolidate it, either by the processes of theory or by the 
help of history. But the work is only begun. Those who are 
devoting to it their powers do not deceive themselves about 
the small success as yet obtained, nor about the greatness of 
the difficulties to be overcome. Even the need for this vast 
and uncertain work is still so far from being generaUy felt, 
that the historian who would wish to present a summary of 
what has already been done would run the risk of exaggerat- 
ing the importance of his facts, or, at any rate, his own 
power of appreciating them. 

In adding, therefore, one more chapter to my history of 
the canon, I do not desire to continue a narrative which I 
consider finished ; still less do I desire to begin a new narra- 
tive which might never be finished. There is no doubt 
that, if only I succeeded in giving things their true 
colour, the very actuality of the subject would increase 
its attractions both for myself and for the public. But the 
elements and materials on which I should have to work are 
80 different in nature, the interests concerned are so new» 
the predominating tendencies quite as remote from old pre- 
judices as old methods are recognised to be insufficient, and 
the whole is so profoundly permeated with the spirit of modem 
science, that I should certainly be wrong in presenting the 
actual state of things as the simple continuation of what 
formerly existed, the movement of to-day as the direct effect 
of the stagnation in which, as we have seen, the generous 
efforts of the Reformers ended. My purpose is more modest. 
I wish simply to bring my work to a suitable close, to round 
it off, by first casting a retrospective glance over the results 
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acquired. These results, to some definite, to others provi- 
sional, deserve both these epithets, according as we regard 
them from the scientific or practical point of view. This 
will lead me in the second place to indicate summarily the 
new elements introduced by our fathers into this particular 
sphere of the vast field of theology, elements cultivated with 
more or less success by our contemporaries, and in any case 
destined to play a great part in the future development of 
Christian studies. Finally, I shall try to state precisely 
the divergence existing between the traditional path and 
the innovations extolled by independent science, and to 
mark out the route by which one day perhaps the school 
Imd the Church will come to a reconciliation of their equally 
legitimate interests. 

It is impossible to deny that Protestant theology had 
made, in regard to Scripture, an important and salutary pro- 
gress over the theology of the Middle Ages. When it 
claimed for the sacred code, as a right and as a fact, the first 
place, the supreme authority, it had at the same time ex- 
perienced the need of formulating the conception of the 
canon clearly and precisely, and of not being content with 
vague eulogiums. These vague eulogiums had accommodated 
themselves in early times to the caprices of custom, and more 
recently had not prevented the holy books from falling into 
oblivion among the faithful, and into the bondage of tradition 
among the learned Unfortunately this progress did not 
succeed in ripening all the fruits it might have borne. The 
fundamental principle regarding the definition of the canon 
aaid common to the two fractions of the growing Protestan- 
tism had consisted, as we have seen, in building the author- 
ity of the written word on the internal testimony of the 
Holy Spirit — i.e,, on the assent of the Christian conscience, 
an assent spontaneous, instinctive, &ee from aU reserve 
and hesitation, independent of tradition and delivering itself 
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with confidence to the mysterious and salutary action of the 
principle of life placed by Providence in that particular 
meaiM of grace. We have seen with what astonishing 
rapidity this point of view was abandoned in the schools 
to give place to another diametrically opposed to it; or 
rather how, by transitions which explain the fall but do not 
excuse it, theologians came to neglect, to weaken, at last to 
bury a theory which from the vital element of the system 
had become a dead letter, and then to substitute for it a 
scaffolding of conventional arguments, for the most part 
without solid basis, and at all events quite unknown to the 
body of the faithful The same stiffiiess of the formulas, 
the same dialectical routine which had changed the living 
and victorious faith of the Reformers into a catalogue of 
abstract and powerless theses and their inspired eloquence into 
a dry, arid scholasticism, finally banished from the study of 
the Bible, and consequently from the conception of the canon 
among orthodox Lutherans and Cal vinists, everything of the 
nature of immediateness in the religious sentiment, though 
that is the indispensable correlative of the fact of inspir- 
ation. 

It is very remarkable and very significant that at the 
dose of the development which I have just characterised in 
two words, and which we have been studying thoroughly, 
the scriptural canon was the same among Protestant as 
among Catholics, with one single exception hardly worth 
mentioning. This result would certainly be deeply important 
if the two sides had reached it by different routes, if Pro- 
testant theology with its new principle had furnished a 
verification of Catholic tradition. But I have shown that, 
where that principle was freely used — ie., with Luther and 
bis friends or immediate disciples, and to some extent with 
Calvin — ^it brought out some manifest differences of details, 
and that these differences finally disappeared not by appl3dng 
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the theory of the Reformers more firmly, perhaps more legiti- 
mately, but by abandoning it by returning to the old 
methods, the time-honoured customs. In spite of the energy 
of the religious movement of that epoch, neither thd Church 
nor the school felt itself equal to following their new leaders 
in a path apparently so hazardous ; and what might be per- 
mitted to these illustrious men seemed much too perilous 
and compromising to men of the second and third rank. 
On this point, therefore, we must make allowance for the 
reserve of such men even while we regret it The shock 
had been sudden and deep ; the reaction was equally intense. 
The desire for stability, though unfortunately pushed to ex- 
cess, was a natural manifestation of the spirit of the time, I 
might call it the result of drcumstances. That desire 
hastened the fixing of the canon and settled the list of the 
sacred books. The dogma of inspiration could tolerate no 
hesitation about the details and still less the preservation 
of an intermediate class of deutero-canonical writings, by 
establishing which science had at first avoided the embar- 
rassing necessity of coming to any conclusion regarding 
questions not yet clearly seen. An illusion was kept up re- 
garding the little progress made by the new theology in 
the department of history. There was no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing judgment on points regarding which inquiry had 
hardly been commenced. In places where the Reformers 
had sought above all to make themselves acquainted with 
the spirit, examining their own inward experience, their 
successors confined themselves to ascertaLoing the pro- 
per name, and for this purpose were very often content 
with reading the current ticket and accepting the current 
mark. The proofs of these £Etcts have been given at length 
in the preceding chapters. Besides, there is no one, even in 
Fiance, but knows how theological tradition, after Luther 
was established in the Lutheran Churches regarding the 
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Apocalypse, and historical traditioii, after Calvin, in the 
Beformed Churches regarding the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
These examples may be sufficient. 

I have just said that with one single exception the Scrip- 
tural canon was the same among Protestants as among 
Catholics, but that this difference was hardly worth men- 
tioning. This assertion may appear strange and hazardous, 
when it is remembered how desperately the canonicity of 
the Apocrypha of the Old Testament was discussed between 
the two parties. No doubt the canon proper, in the doc- 
trinal sense, contained in the one church some books more 
than in the other ; but this difference had no great weighty 
neither from the grounds on which it was based, nor from 
the use which science could make of it, nor in ecclesiastical 
practice. In this last respect it amounted for the fEuthfiil 
to a different order of the books in the different copies. 
The dogmatic theory was nowhere trammelled by disputes 
regarding the validity of a quotation, or rather these quota- 
tions, handed down from one generation to another, were no 
more than one of the conventional forms of debate, and did 
not exercise the smallest influence on the march of idoaa 
Finally, as to the grounds for the difference maintained in 
principle, there is no harm in saying that if there was any- 
thing more feeble than the ailments of the defenders of the 
Latin tradition, it was the arguments of their adversaries. 
For the latter, without knowing it or desiring it, went far 
beyond the mark, and, by neglecting the only solid basis on 
which Protestantism could rest a theological notion of the 
canon, persisted in placing it on the very same ground on 
which Catholicism had done nothing but go astray. 

But I shall go further, and say that this deviation irora 
the principles of the Reformers entailed other consequences 
of a deplorable kind, not only for science, but also for the 
Church. Luther and Calvin, in vindicating the exclusive 
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authority of the Bible as opposed to the Catholic principle 
of tradition, had intended to remain in close and permanent 
communion with the Word of God, so as to submit to its 
control their conceptions, their teaching, and their institu- 
tions. The very freedom with which they criticised the 
composition of the traditional collection was both a symptom 
of the direct interest taken in it by their religious sentiment 
and a guarantee for the sincerity of their affirmations. 
Now, though the principle of which I am speaking subsisted 
in theory and was constantly invoked in the controversy , 
with Rome, the fact is that secretly its authority was soon 
divided with a totally different principle, the very principle 
which was publicly disputed. This principle had been only 
imperfectly recognised and conquered at the origin of the 
Reformation, but its empire would have disappeared of pure 
necessity if advance had been made in the path so gloriously 
opened, if the fertile germ of the Gospel had been developed 
and £reed from all extraneous elementa Protestant theology, 
in place of becoming more and more biblical, which it could 
not be altogether at first, became traditional, as the Catholic 
theology had always been. On both sides, orthodoxy in- 
cluded many things of which neither prophets nor apostles 
had ever dreamed. The confessions of faith, though they 
had been generous manifestos of evangelic emancipation, 
became stiff and cold as codes, all the more imperious that 
they were more scholastic, more void of Christian life, and 
more unintelligible to the general body of the faithful It 
was not the spirit of the Bible, but rather the spirit of 
Aristotle, which inspired that conventicle of Bergen, whence 
issued the Formula of Concord, as it was called, and the 
condemnation of Melanchthon ; and the unfortunate debates 
which long before had been agitating French Switzerland 
on the questTon of predestination, and which ended in the 
trial of BolseC) might have foretold the rapid fall of a science 
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too fond of its own logic and too careless of acquiring fresh 
vigour by constant contact with the simple and legitimate 
aspirations of sentiment and consdenca And if that 
happened in the middle of the sixteenth century, what was 
to take place later when the current of ideas, at first so 
powerful and limpid, had slackened and grown troubled? 
Protestant theology, founded, as it said, on the Bible, came 
at last not to open it ; in more than one university there 
was not a single course on exegesis ; the students no l(»ger 
needed it ; everything was defined, settled, fixed. Thousands 
of passages had received their official explanation, which 
was maintained all the more doggedly that it was arbitrary, 
and the generous efibrts of a more thoughtful piety, 
endeavouring to restore to the people the book whose 
treasures scholars believed themselves to have exhausted, 
were reviled quite as furiously as were the feeble attempts 
of science itself to correct the methods and sweeten the 
language of the discussion. 

Such was the state of things brought about by the spirit of 
traditionalism which had carried Protestant theology away, 
such was the price given for an advantage which the early 
Church (I mean the Church of the martyrs and not the 
Church of popes and councils) had foregone and run no 
risk. That advantage was the absolute certainty of the 
canon, a catalogue of the holy books officially fixed, a legal 
inventory of the archives of inspiration. It was still tbe 
theology of the old Judaism so well characterised by St. 
Paul, when he calls it the ministry of the letter and of death, 
fkoKwla ypd/tfurro£ Koi Sopotov. Fortunately, the power of life 
inherent in the gospel, though neutralised for a time by the 
persistence of the work of systematizing, at length regained 
its liberty of expansion and freed itself £rom the restrwits 
of the school This salutary revolution, which had been 
long prepared or at least desired, manifested itself in the 
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last quarter of the seventeenth century. It appeared simul- 
taneously in the three great fractions of the Christian 
Church, but its chances for the future varied according to 
the respective nature of these fractions. In all three, the 
Bible was replaced, not theoretically but in actual usage, 
on the pedestal of honour. From it, and not from tradition, 
instruction and edification were sought, and theological 
studies, placed henceforth in more direct contact with the 
needs of the community, entered on a new course of develop- 
ment. Not that the discussion of the canon itself was 
revived ; but the use made of what had been handed down, 
proved that there was something better to bed one in this 
sphere than to write dissertations on the forms without 
penetrating into the spirit. At any rate, as I have already 
said, the fate of these attempts at regeneration was not the 
same everywhere, and the effects they produced had scarcely 
any resemblance to one another. 

Within the pale of the Catholic Church, Jansenism, vainly 
recommended by the best and most serious men of the time, 
men who united the eloquence of good taste to that of a 
good example, appeared only to prove a truth, often con- 
finaed since and now generaUy recognised That truth is 
the immutability of the Bomish institution, the impossibility 
of its retrograding a single step, of changing ever so little in 
direction, of playing a wider part in individual development, 
of suffering the least encroachment to be made on its visible 
and permanent authority, by making any concession what- 
ever to a principle which would threaten to cast off its 
control. It was vain for the Jansenists to start a controversy 
with the Protestants, their nearest neighbours, that they might 
obtain forgiveness for their own assertions of independence. 
That piece of feebleness did not save them, and they had not 
even the consolation or honour of buying with their own pains 
and mortifications the liberty of a more fortunate generation. 
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In the churches of the Refonned rite, the movement was 
more varied and more powerful' It succeeded in breaking 
down the artificial barriers which hindered it at first, but not 
without falling into various errors. While in Switzerland 
the exaggerations of orthodox literalism went so far as to 
give birth to theories more compromising than conservative, 
the arid scholasticism of the school was strongly shaken 
in the Low Countries by the increasing ascendency of the 
Biblical system of Cocceius. This celebrated professor of 
Leyden attempted a complete restoration of theology, by 
basing it on Holy Scripture without subjecting himself to 
the traditional scheme of its elements, or to the rule of its 
prescribed methods. He &ankly recognised the gradual 
evolution of the divine revelations as they appear in their 
authentic monuments ; and, when transferring this principle 
into the teaching of dogma, he introduced for the first time 
the historical point of view in a science which for more 
than a century had lived on hardly anything else than 
abstraction. Unfortunately, an immoderate taste for types 
and allegories, and hence a preponderating influence of 
imagination in exegesis, deprived this principle of much of its 
proper fruits ; and, as his disciples, according to the general 
rule, imitated the master's faults most of all, history has not 
inscribed his name among the genuine reformers of the 
science. At the same period, France, Holland, England 
showed rival zeal in the arena of philological labours. Louis 
Capellus at Saumur, and the editors of the polyglot Bible of 
London, were collating texts, and creating critical science in 
spite of the obstacles put in their way by routine. The 
Arminians of Amsterdam were already beginning to employ 
criticism in discussing graver questions. But everywhere 
the first energy of the work evaporated ; nor should this 
relaxation of zeal, which was felt all along the line, be attri- 
buted to external causes, such as the revocation of the Edict 
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of Nantes. The true cause seems to me rather to lie in this 
fact, that towards the end of the seventeenth century, theo- 
logy, chiefly by its own fault, ceased to be the first of the 
sciences, the science which had almost exclusively engaged 
the attention of the studious for a hundred and fifty years. 
It was now the turn of philosophy, the mathematical and 
physical sciences, history, law. All disposable powers, those 
above all that were conscious of themselves, turned their 
backs on a study in which, according to its accredited 
representatives, there was nothing more to be done, and 
nothing more to be gained but anathemas or worse. This 
almost universal desertion was fatal to theology, and might 
have been £Eital to Christianity, had Christianity been depen- 
dent on the tendencies of the age. This movement also, 
joined to the moral effects of the political fermentation, and 
to the influences 9f a superficial philosophy, led in England 
to the arbitrary and superficial lucubrations of the free- 
thinkers, or to that luke-warm and colourless latitudinarian- 
ism, whose knowledge consisted in masking indifference, and 
whose tactics were only the making of concessions. The very 
natural reaction produced Methodism audits fervour, at times 
eccentric, revived tottering convictions and created new ones. 
Its road, rough as it was, was far removed from the thorny 
paths of science, and, as it addressed itself specially to the 
masses, it needed missionaries and not theologians. In the 
national Church, theology, neglecting too readily the know- 
ledge acquired by study, and believing no longer in progress, 
was soon reduced to a mere polemical parade, made with 
rtisty weapons against exploded or misunderstood theories, 
and to drawing-room apologetics in which conventional 
arguments drawn up by people unacquainted with history 
or philosophy, are well suited for tranquillizing souls more 
afraid of doubt than of error. Thus, by quite different means, 
the development of ideas was arrested in all the camps. The 
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increasing division into sects, was neither the result nor the 
forerunner of intellectual work. All ecdesiastical activity 
tended in a different direction; it continues to produce 
numerous finits of Christian charity, which, at the same 
time, have often a very pronounced flavour, and resemble 
manufactured products bearing a trade mark. 

The Lutheran Church, specially in Germany, got entangled 
in other ways and arrived at different results. There ap- 
peared first in it the great religious movement known in 
history under the name of Pietism. This powerful and 
happy reaction against orthodox scholasticism did not tend 
in the least degree to bring into question any dogma of Pro- 
testantism, to raise irreverent doubts regarding any one 
book of the sacred collection, to break up the canon and, 
consequently, the system. What it wished was to re- 
store the Bible to the people, to the gospel its popularity, 
to nourish those who had been famishing for the word of 
God, with other food than incomprehensible definitions, 
hollow formulas, and savage denunciations. It sought to 
awaken the inner life, to bring the sinner £Etce to face with 
his Saviour without hiding Him by parchments, to raise the 
voice of peace and consolation, too long choked by the con- 
fused noise of theological quarrels as desperate as they were 
superfluous Pietism, like every reaction, had its weak side, 
its defects and its troublesome consequences ; it concerns us 
here merely to show the change it produced, more by instinct 
than of set purpose, in the conceptions regarding Scripture 
and its place in the Church — ^in other words, in the notion 
of the canon. To begin with, the symbolic books and the 
formal theology derived from it were put aside, not because 
of any sceptical or aggressive criticism, but simply because 
each believer was brought directly to Christ and the 
apostles. That which did not proceed from their mouth lost 
the value hitherto attributed to it. Not so much the 
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essence as the form of traditional teaching was put in ques- 
tion. Unfortunately this form had finally pervaded every- 
thing, so that the defenders of orthodoxy soon foiiesaw, and 
rightly foresaw, that encroachment would be made also on 
the essence. From this time forward, the distinct formulas 
of Lutherans ajid Calvinists were no longer absolute in im- 
portance. At the feet of Christ there was room for all who 
experienced the need of hearing him, and he who had 
welcomed publicans and harlots, he in whose name the 
apostles had called men of eveiy nation, the children of Qod, 
on the sole condition that they repented and believed, he 
could not possibly be thought to demand a preliminary 
guarantee provided by the theological police. This was 
not said : there was no clear consciousness of it ; but prin- 
ciples were loudly proclaimed which were bound to lead to it ; 
and principles never fSetil to produce their natural conse- 
quencea Some preparation was made for the union of the 
two churches ; the necessity for that union was felt more and 
more; but it was accomplished only by sacrificing that 
which had formerly rendered it impossible. In another 
direction, as religious life was brought back to a personal 
communion with the Saviour, the Bible, destined to nourish 
that life, was of more use in maintaining it than when it 
was only a repertory of arguments, an arsenal of weapons ; 
but it was of uise just according to the dispositions of indi- 
viduals and the ease with which its truths were assimilated. 
Each one found in it what he needed and no more, and each 
one was sure of not failing in his search ; but all did not 
seek in the same manner. Convinced beforehand that the 
entire volume encloses an inexhaustible treasure of the 
wisdom and grace of Qod, each one made confident use of 
the part most accessible to him, or of the part which fur- 
nished the richest product for his particular needs. There 
might be in this illusions and eccentricities. Thus, the 
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Apocalypse/ so miserably maltreated by orthodox exegesis, 
became, in a certain sphere of Pietism, the centre of spiritual 
studies and aspirations. Still there was assigned to the 
religious conscience a large part in the appreciation of the 
elements of Scripture, so far at least as their practical im- 
portance was concerned ; and the theory of the internal 
witness of the Holy Spirit, without being spoken of in so 
many words, again became the essential principle, much 
more even than it had been in the time of Luther himself. 

Pietism had made a breach in scholastic orthodoxy, not 
so much by learned and solid arguments as because it had 
met a need long felt vaguely, and because the liberty of ex- 
pansion, claimed by it for the religious sentiment, conciliated 
the suffi:ages of all those who detested the tyrannical mon- 
opoly of the official theology. But it had not power to 
maintain itself at the head of the movement it had called 
forth. Every emancipation, even the most legitimate, gives 
rise to tendencies which go beyond the original mark, or^ 
profiting by the greater latitude granted for the time to new 
ideas, push out in a direction quite opposed to it. Pietism 
made the mistake or had the inherent defect of despising, of 
suspecting science, which at this very period was preparing 
to usher in a glorious era. No doubt it did not advance at 
first with well-assured step. Adventurous and rash, it 
believed itself often to be at the end of its labours when they 
were not seriously begun; it boldly marked out routes across 
regions stiU unexplored ; it pretended to reap before it had 
oven cleared the ground ; it created systems before it had 
gained experience ; and traditional prejudices which were 
the result of long toil and which habit had made dear to less 
fickle or less exacting minds, were continually replaced by 
other prejudices, which had sprung from a passing caprice 
to be overturned on the morrow. Science of such a kind 
had to contend with theology regenerated by piety quite as 
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much as with the theology that condemned all reform on 
principle. Unfortunately neither the one nor the other had 
arms powerful enough to contend with success against the 
spirit of the age which was plunging with enthusiasm 
into the path of progress and light, in no way careful to 
measure its steps by its strength, spurred on by the resist- 
ance it met with, and carried forward by the impetuous 
current of opinion. What I am now saying applies much 
less to Germany where the influence of Pietism neutralised 
a good part of the force which might have become hostile 
to positive theology or even to religion, than to other 
countries where the new ideas came into direct opposition 
with the rough and inflexible theories of a past age. But 
there is no need that I should paint this conflict in detail. 
The insipid pleasantries of the author of La Bible enfin 
expliquee did no injury to the essence of Christianity, any 
more than the ill-humoured attacks of the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments; and the sacred trust of the Church resisted with equal 
success and with no great efibrts the atrabilious sallies of 
Chubb and Toland, the romantic frivolities of Doctor £ahrdt, 
and the ignorant prating of a De La Serre or a Mardchal. 
Let us, however, consider for an instant a phase of modern 
development, or rather a party name which in our days and 
specially in France is made responsible for all the opinions, 
which, in regard to the canon, depart from the fixed conclu- 
sions of ancient theology. I mean the Rationalism which pre- 
vailed almost universally at the beginning of this century, 
and whose traces have not yet wholly disappeared. This 
rationalism was not simply a method as it had been to the 
scholastics in the Middle Ages, or more recently to Descartes 
and Wolf. It had formed itself into a system and pretended 
to construct Christianity and theology with the sole help of 
the human reason, aided no doubt by the teaching of the 

Qospel; but the Gospel, continually controlled by reason, was 

2b 
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to be considered only as a more antique summary of truths, 
quite analogous in origin and meaning to those which might 
now be discovered and demonstrated, and which belonged 
essentially to the domain of morality. This rationalism, an 
essentially theoretical system of theology, or, if you will, of 
philosophy, ignorant of all history or rather incapable of 
turning attention to it in consequence of its complete sub- 
jectivism, may deserve the reproach of having impoverished 
the conception of Christian facts, exalted the power of the 
human faculties at the expense of the action of God, and de- 
spised the most precious element of teaching ; but it is quite 
wrong to accuse it of having assailed the BibUcal canon and 
used criticism to get rid of an inconvenient and indis- 
putable testimony, nationalism never made any attempt in 
this direction. Inspired by the moral philosophy of Kant, 
it sought with pleasure in the Bible itself the foreshadow- 
ings of its own axioms, and did not hesitate to use for this 
purpose the arbitrary processes of an exegesis recommended 
by the illustrious philosopher of Koenigsberg himself. But 
this art of knowing how to find in the texts precisely what 
is sought — i,e,, what had been previously declared to be 
necessarily true, this art now justly decried but once in 
fashion among others than rationalists and still a little in 
fashion among those who are not rationalists at all, this art, 
I say, practised frankly by the exegetes of this school and 
with the avowed purpose of defending Scripture against 
those who rejected it altogether, freed them completely from 
the trouble of getting rid of any particular part of the Bible 
by violent operations. The meaning of texts was twisted ; 
but whole members were not amputated from the body of 
revelation ; the canon was* not changed. The rationalists, 
like the orthodox and the Pietists, might have a certain pre- 
dilection for one book of the Bible over another ; but, as 
they attached no great value to any book, they accommodated 
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themselves to all^ or rather accommodated all to their system. 
We have seen Dr. Paulus of Heidelberg assert vigorously that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was Pauline, in the very year in 
which Dr. Tholuck abandoned the defence of the Pauline 
authorship as hopeless. When Schleiermacher,the first theo- 
logian to deal Rationalism a mortal blow, was the first also to 
deny the authenticity of the Epistle to Timothy, Wegscheider, 
the chief of the rationalist party, took on himself the reply. 
The Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch was valiantly main- 
tained by the rationalist Eichhom, long after the super- 
naturalist Vater had proved it to be inadmissible. 

But these examples, which might easily be multiplied, re- 
mind me that I am not writing a history of theology ; I 
have promised only to finish the history of the canon of the 
Holy Scriptures. Let me then recapitulate what I have just 
said, in order to prove that, if modem theology has entered 
on other ways and formulated other views than those of our 
fathers in regard to the composition of the canon, this was 
not the result of a mere change of theory. There may be — 
I willingly believe there are — among contemporary writers 
who till now have not yielded to the arguments of a doubt- 
creating criticism, some who find themselves compelled by 
their dogmatic convictions to refuse consent; but this 
criticism, though it was sometimes turned into a party 
question, sprung, nevertheless, firom a different soil than that 
of theory. It is the legitimate daughter of a principle, or, if 
you like, an instinct which was almost unknown to the 
ancients. Pagans, Jews or Christians, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and which modem critics even, both orthodox and 
rationalist, have hardly rec(^;nised, or, at any rate, have 
hardly placed at the service of the science — ^the historical 
sense. I say the historical sense, just as we say the sense 
of seeing or hearing; for, just as the . man deprived ot 
certain organs cannot receive the impressions that come 
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through these organs, so a particular kind of mind is needed 
in order to estimate rightly and without any sub- 
jectivity facts outside of us or long past. By one of these 
mysterious evolutions of the human mind to which we have 
no key, it was the eighteenth century, the century of 
theories, the century which gave birth to a subjectivism so 
boundless as to end in denying the reality of the world, it 
was this same century which first awakened the historical 
sense. From that time it gradually became a power of the 
first rank in the vast domain of intelligence, an instrument 
which, in the hands of the workers of scientific progress, has 
enriched the labourers by increasing their field of activity. 

It was a little after the middle of the last century thai 
the historical and objective method began to free itself from 
the bonds of history, and was applied for the first time to 
the questions now before us. This change in the direction 
of theological work is connected with the name of a tnan 
whom nature had not fashioned for a prophet or tlie leader 
of a party. John Solomon Semler had none of those 
qualities which make reformers, neither the consciousness of 
a great purpose, nor the enthusiasm of a noble cause, nor 
the sentiment of personal superiority. He had been reared 
in the atmosphere of a somewhat narrow Pietism, but the 
taste for study, the passion for books, had won the day over 
the contemplative and sentimental tendencies fostered in 
him by his education. He was dominated by the need for 
reading, learning, acquiring, not only in his youth, but all 
his life long, so much so, that he had never any leisure for 
examining into the riches of his immense knowledge, nor 
the patience for bringing it into any kind of order. He did 
not know how to bring clearness into his conceptions,, 
precision into his opinions, lucidity into his expositions. 
When reading the innumerable volumes he has written, pre- 
faces, notes, and appendices rivalling the text itself in length,. 
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we have difficulty in gathering from them his system, in 
grasping his fundamental ideas. It was therefore not his 
talent, still less his genius (he had less genius than most 
celebrated men), that placed him at the head, not of a 
school, for he did not form one, but of a movement for which 
men's minds were ripe, and which was all the more vigorous 
that it was not dependent on the personal ascendency of one 
man over others. I would even say that he rather followed 
it by instinct, than called it forth with full consciousness. 
Too feeble to direct it, too dim-sighted to settle beforehand 
its future march, he bequeathed to it his name, only because 
he was the first to enter on that path, and because he long 
remained the most erudite, the most indefatigable, the most 
fortunate in making real or illusory discoveries, and the 
most frank in communicating them to the public, in an age 
when the powers directed to this kind of work were in 
general deficient, and when the courage of novelty was hardly 
shared by any but the forlorn hope of investigation. Pro* 
foundly pious, eminently conservative by conviction, he 
delivered the rudest blows against traditional conceptions. 
He wrote against the Deists, and unintentionally furnished 
them with materials and arguments. Wholly occupied with 
the polemics of the day, he never came to construct an edi- 
fice on the ruins he heaped together. Such were the 
beginnings of modem historical studies, as applied to the 
question of the Biblical canon. If the ideas of this pioneer 
of the science came down to succeeding generations to serve 
them as principles, it was not due to his superior mind, but 
to their intrinsic worth, and this same worth has preserved 
to posterity the remembrance of Sender.^ 

' Semler, Ab?tandlu7ig von/reier UrUerauchung dea Kanon, 1771 f. 4 vols. 
In directmg attention to Semler's influence, I have no desire to pass over 
those who prepared for his coming (J. Alph. Tnrretin, De S,S, interpretandae 
methoilOf 1728,) or who along with him vindicated the rights of criticism 
(Lessing. Theol. Nachlass, 1784.) 
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Sender's innovations had a bearing on various parts of 
the question of the canon. I shall note three of the leading 
points, ivhich will, at the same time, serve as terms of divi- 
sion for a brief summaiy of the later development of the 
science. 

His attention at the very outset was directed to this fact, 
that the canon had not always been the same in the early 
Church, or at least, that the witnesses to be consulted differ 
from one another, and that, in regard to certain books, 
tradition is not merely wavering but is actually unfavour- 
able to their canonicity, or even to any presumption of their 
apostolic origin. He thus came to the conviction that it 
was impossible to harmonise witnesses equally early, and 
from our point of view, equally authoritative. He also felt 
an instinctive and justifiable antipathy to the means 
employed by conventional orthodoxy for getting rid of these 
inconvenient testimonies, means which consisted sometimes 
in ignoring them entirely, sometimes in altering their mean- 
ing by forced interpretations. All this led him by pre- 
ference to search in the texts themselves for information 
regarding their origin, since the statements of tradition wem 
not enough to place the history of the apostolic literature 
on a solid basis. In other words, what we now call internal 
criticism was added to the study of external testimonies. 
And, as these external testimonies did not go back to so 
early a date as the writings under discussion, writings, too, 
which might be heard in their own case, it followed that, in 
all cases of doubt and even where doubt had never existed, 
the science rested on solid ground only when the arguments 
drawn from the sacred writers themselves had confirmed or 
corrected tradition. I shall not enter on the details of Sender's 
investigation, or on the immediate results of his criticism. 
I shall rather repeat with some emphasis that these results 
do not concern us so much as his method. That method 
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has never since been abandoned ; its legitimacy was at last 
generally acknowledged ; it is only its application to details 
that has continued to foment controversy. Not only did the 
partisans of the new ideas make use of them^ as weapons of 
war ; the defenders of the old opinions had to follow their ad- 
versaries on their own domain, more than once finding occa- 
sion to reduce too hasty conclusions to their just value, or to 
be the first to say the truth regarding literary facts before 
understood imperfectly. These researches and debates have 
been going on for more than a hundred years, without losing 
any of their importance or their interest. Advancing by round- 
about ways, getting entangled in wrong paths, exaggerating 
sometimes the value of a clue, sometimes the solidity of a 
conjecture, borne along by the need of the intelligence to 
arrive at something definite, criticism has committed many 
mistakes, seen many hypotheses come into the world stilL 
bom, had often to retrace its steps after apparently wasting 
its strength. I grant all that. I shall even say frankly 
that the results universally adopted by all scholars worthy 
of being heard without distinction of school, are not very 
numerous ; that it is very improbable that the controversy 
will ever end in a general and complete agreement ; in fine, 
that the science ought never to take rank as having nothing 
more to learn. Still immense progress has been made ; 
ground has been conquered, which will not be disputed by 
any one who has learnt to distinguish between these radi- 
cally difierent things — ^facts and theories. Criticism (I mean 
that which seeks truth sincerely and unreservedly), is no 
longer the weapon or the privilege of a party ; it is not now 
a weapon at all, unless against historical error. It is a 
method for finding the truth of facts, a method for the use 
of all, indispensable to all, suspected only by ignorance, 
neglected and decried solely by those who tremble instinct- 
ively for what they had previously learned, and who for 
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that reason wish facts to bend to their theories instead of 
basing their theories on facts. On this very point we can 
show the immense advantage of this method over that which 
makes facts dependent on axioms, and judges them accord* 
ing to preconceived theories. The philosopher, the theoriser 
will many times be tempted to sacrifice the facts to his 
principles ; when these are laid down, he will pass over 
everything inconvenient, deny or pervert everything contra- 
dictory. Besides, theories do not correct nor transform one 
another ; they replace and succeed one another ; they are 

overturned by facts. The historian, on the other hand, 

• 

though liable to be deceived like any other man, does not 
fear this experience because his work, as he pursues it, is of 
necessity a verification, and the discovery of error, far from 
being to him matter of discouragement, or an obstacle to be 
persistently got rid of, is, in his eyes, an advance, a conquest. 
But I am forgetting that I have not to write an apology. 
Let me resume, then, by saying that, touching this first 
point, the generation which preceded us entered frankly into 
the new arena opened to it, and that our generation followed 
it all the more successfully, that long use has given to the 
science an exact knowledge of its methods, and the first 
gropings have given place more and more to intelligent and 
rational work. Now-a-days, aU the details regarding the 
composition of every Biblical writing are carefully studied 
before the theological explanation is undertaken ; the po&si- 
bility of writing the history of Hebrew literature is more 
visible ; the history of the literature of Christianity in its 
dawn is already marked in firm outlines; in short, the 
history of the formation of the collection, the sources of 
which, on the whole, run with all desirable abundance, has 
positively reached a degree of certainty which will be 
further increased, and which theorists are making vain 
efforts to depreciate. 
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A second point, to which Semler called the attention of 
his contemporaries, is the special character of the Biblical 
writings or their inspiration. As the question here is not 
one simply of method, but one of positive views directly 
affecting dogma, the adoption of Semler's view has naturally 
been much less general, the opposition more vigorous, and 
the systems to this day have remained more at variance. 
This, however, has not prevented the professor of Halle 
from exercising great influence on the question; on the 
contrary, there are very few comtemporary schools whose 
doctrines do not in some way bear traces of his ideas. 
Semler was one of the first among Protestant theologians to 
think seriously of modifying the received notion of inspira- 
tion. That notion had already in his day been strongly 
shaken, but it still preserved officially all the rigidity 
bequeathed, to it by a scholasticism, deficient in sentiment, and 
without the slightest tinge of psychology. XJnfortuhately, 
Semler on his part, or rather his whole century, was equally 
deficient ; only he was more disposed to deny what he did 
not experience, while orthodoxy, without being less dry and 
prosaic, at least admitted the fact of inspiration as an in- 
explicable privilege of certain mortals holding a special place 
among men. To Semler, inspiration meant the moral illumi- 
nation of men in general He has, therefore, been often 
called the coryphaeus or chief of rationalism, and indeed 
there was much greater affinity between him and ' the 
rationalistic school, though the latter, as I have already 
remarked, remained indifiTerent to what had most occupied 
the learned critic. Still it is more accurate to say that 
rationalism was in the air, and that the philosopher could 
not free himself from it any more than the historian, since 
the illustrious thinker of Koenigsberg made it one of the 
comer-stones of bis system. This may be some excuse for 
Semler. Besides, neither the one nor the other deserves to 
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be confounded with the crowd which professed to maxch 
under their glorious flags, while taking as little as possible 
of the work. In any case, it ought to be sufficient to have 
noted, in passing, this particular element in the revolution 
which passed over theological ideas. Every one understands 
that the theory of inspiration is very closely related to the 
conception of the canon ; we have been meeting with it all 
through our history ; but, just because it is a matter purely 
of theory, I may dispense with entering on details. I shall 
confine myself to the statement that dogmatic science con- 
tinued to develop, to be changed, to advance in a notable 
way on this point as on so many others. The present gene- 
ration, without being able to flatter itself on having for ever 
fixed the scientific conception of a fact, which, as essentially 
mystical and individual, eludes all purely dialectical pro- 
cesses, is very far in advance of the formula that prevailed 
a hundred years ago. But an immense advantage has been 
gaiAed by recognising the necessity of conceiving the &ct of 
inspiration, otherwise than as a mechanical pressure exercised 
by a motive force on a passive instrument, of connecting it 
with another faculty of the soul than the pure intelligence^ 
of bringing it into closer relation with what constitutes the 
essence of the spiritual life of all Christians, of radically 
reforming the traditional theory of the Spirit of God and 
bringing it back to the Biblical conception which on no 
other point has been so sadly disfigured or rather abandoned 
by the rationalism of the orthodox schools. I may dispense 
here with any profound treatment of this subject, the French 
public having frequently had to consider it in recent years. 
For among us, too, the scholastic conception, put forward in 
all its crudity, has provoked very general protestations. 
French theology, bom but yesterday, is trying in its turn to 
find a formula more adequate for defining a religious fact 
which science formerly disfigured by its sophisms, but which 
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our science, fortunately for itself, cannot do without. If 
only it succeeds in understanding the fact, its regeneration 
will be effected. 

Nevertheless, modem theology, a daughter of that reaction 
whose primitive character we are at this moment trying to 
grasp, has not confined itself to correcting the theoretical con- 
ception of inspiration. By its very refusal to attribute the 
origin of the apostolic books to a cause absolutely external to 
the will and conscience of their authors, it naturally under- 
took to point out some other cause more in harmony with the 
laws of psychology and history, and at the same time more 
fittedfor resolving the innumerable exegetical problems which 
from the old point of view had been insoluble, and had 
sapped the basis of the theory itself. Here, again. Sender 
marked out the new route. Taking up the ideas already 
followed instinctively by Grotius and Le Clerc and more 
openly professed by Turretin, profiting, too, by the tendencies 
of Pietism which had restored to the sacred writers a good 
part of their individuality, he entered resolutel}'^ on the path 
of historical interpretation and applied himself to the study 
of the [Social and religious conditions amid which the con- 
victions of the disciples of Jesus were formed. On this 
study he based his explanation of their books. I do not 
hesitate to say that he was not altogether fortunate in this 
work of exploration and reconstructioiL He, too, brought to 
it his share of prejudices ; and, what is still worse, though 
he showed much sagacity in eliminating the erroi*s with 
which tiuditional history swarmed, he was not equally 
skilled in recognising and defending the real facts. Thus, 
for instance, he had dwelt on a fact, which no one before 
him had noted with so much clearness, the presence and in- 
fluence of certain Jewish ideas in the primitive Church. 
He taught science, which has since improved on his concep- 
tion but has not abandoned it. to distinguish Jewish Chris- 
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tianity from Paulinism ; but he was quite wrong in marking 
off their limits, assigning to Jewish Christianity more than 
one element which was an integral part of the Gospel it- 
self, and neglecting too much the objective study of the 
Gospel, or rather betraying generally a certain awkwardness, 
it might even be said, a radical incompetence, in seizing its 
true essence. Thus, again, he was able to recognise every- 
where in history (he was himself the creator of the history 
of dogmas) the variety, the divergence of the systems ; he 
destroyed for ever the old prejudice of orthodoxy that 
the dogma of the Church has always been the same; 
but the intimate relations of the phenomena he was ob- 
serving, the supreme law of these evolutions of religious 
thought, in a word, the pragmatism of that history, escaped 
him. In spite of these faults which I have no desire to con- 
ceal, 1 am bound to say that his fundamental ideas, especially 
where they tended to change methods, have been justified 
by experience. I shall cite as one more proof only this fact 
very easy to verify — viz., that the exegesis of our century, 
even the most conservative, bears the stamp of the historical 
point of view while rationalistic exegesis has disappeared 
without hope of return. The natural origins are studied on 
the soil where the Bible was formed, which by no meaiis ex- 
cludes the belief in the providential action of the Spirit of 
God ; and consequently the question of the canon, in so far 
as it depends on the study of the texts, has entered irrevoc- 
ably, not into the sphere of a doubt which would be the 
enemy of faith, but into the sphere of facts which can only 
give to faith a more solid basis. 

But the question of the canon is also closely allied with 
the theory, and this is the third and last point I have to 
treat On the subject of the canon, modem science has 
been least sure of its beginnings : its progress has been least 
visible and most disputed. All this just because it is not a 
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question of the facts in themselyes, but of their subjective 
appreciation, let me say rather, their relation to systems 
wliich, without exception, have been partly formed in inde- 
pendence of facts. In very truth, the whole history of con- 
temporary theology lies in this. It cannot of course enter 
into my views to exhaust such a subject by introducing it 
incidentally. But I wish to point out some salient and 
characteristic points in what is universally recognised to be 
the most profound religious crisis since the Reformation, a 
crisis suspected and cursed by some, extolled by others, and 
confronting alL 

From the very first, when in consequence of the historical 
discoveries true or false which had been made, the apostolic 
writings were deprived of that absolute authority they had 
hitherto enjoyed, and of that character of intrinsic homo- 
geneity which justified their distinct separation from all 
other literature, it became necessary to seek a definition of 
the canon which would take into account the results of 
historical criticism and still explain what makes the Biblical 
writings a really distinct and special literature. On this 
point, the first attempts of science were not happy. By one 
of these caprices to which the human mind so readily 
yields, Semler, the champion of rights of history, began by 
substituting for it what was simply his own personal con- 
viction. He pretended that the canon, even in the early 
church, had only been the catalogue more or less official of 
the books read to the people for their edification, thus ne- 
glecting the dogmatic element which was the main point, 
and adhering only to one of the forms of its application. 
Not but that in certain respects this opinion may be de- 
fended, and some support to it is given by the customs and 
usages of the Latin Church ; but, after all, the theology of 
the Fathers, chiefly that of the golden age of the Eastern 
Church and the very histoiy of the institutions, are anything 
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but favourable to it In any case, its author combined it 
with another thesis, proclaimed as the principle henceforth 
to be followed, which thesis made the canonicity of every 
book depend on what he called its practical or moral utility. 
The historian here was completely effaced by the moralist, 
the preacher, the man chai^d with the instruction of the 
people ; and as such, when the point is closely examined, he 
received the mission of making and unmaking his own canon 
according to the moral needs he was able to advance, and the 
corresponding, qualities he was able to recognise in each 
Biblical writing. I shall not waste time in proving that 
Christianity is not merely a system of morality, above all in 
the sense which Semler and his age meant ; that point of 
view has long been left behind. Still less is it necessary to 
prove that the sacred authors did not wish to be simple 
echoes of the natural law. Let me rather point out here 
some details. First of all, I should say in defence of 
Semler that his test of canonicity, though it could not be 
accepted by Christian theology, and the theology of Protest- 
tanism in particular, had a distant analogy with that of 
Luther, inasmuch as the great Reformer also set up a theo- 
retical axiom as the supreme rule determining the value of 
each element in the traditional canon. Only Luther^s axiom 
was an evangelic truth, the very truth which brought about 
the rupture with Rome ; while Semler's contained nothing 
specially Christian or Protestant This being recognised, it 
may be asked what interest he had in speaking of a Biblical 
canon at all. This .question will seem less superfluous when 
it is found to help us to a better acquaintance with the 
somewhat arbitrary methods which Semler used for recon- 
ciling theory and practice. As an actual fact, he did not go 
very far in his negations, and the parts of the canon which 
he eliminated purely and simply were by no means numer- 
ous. On this point he was not so bold as Luther. Esther, 
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Canticles, the Apocalypse, were the chief victims on the 
altar of his principle, and the two latter were immolated 
with equal stubbornness and bad taste. But what he did 
not reject, he accommodated by interpretation to the general 
tendencies of his theology, and in this, the chief defect of his 
method, he had the most numerous and faithful disciples. 
It is difficult to understand how a criticism undertaken in 
the name and for the benefit of history — 1.6., of objective 
knowledge — could have been involved in the least justifiable 
errors of a narrow and poor subjectivism. Still this defect 
is exceeded by another eccentricity which did not form a 
school That was the distinction established by Semler be- 
tween private religion and public or official religion, for 
which he not only professed a respectful deference, and 
which he would not deliver to the mercies of an indepen- 
dent discussion. Was not this antithesis of an esoteric and 
an exoteric teaching, a confession of feebleness, an anachron- 
ism, which nothing seemed to justify for there was nothing 
to make it necessary. 

All these gropings, all these errors and inconsistencies, are 
explained when we remember what studies must be that 
have been freed suddenly from rigid tradition and a jealous 
authority, but have before them an obstacle more difficult 
to surmount, a danger more likely to disturb their vision. 
These were the very novelty of the situation which came 
face to face with the empire of habit, the old prejudices un- 
wittingly retained and added to new prejudices which 
hastened to take the vacant place of tiie old. On the one 
hand, there was the pleasure of criticising, discovering, 
advancing, a pleasure all the more irresistible that it had 
been long denied ; on the other hand, there was that con- 
servative instinct so profoundly rooted in the German mind. 
They might be called two poles exercising their attraction 
alternately, and increasing thereby the uncertainties of the 
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present moment, while guaranteeing progress for the future. 
These inconveniencies may be regretted; suflfering even 
may arise from their immediate effects ; they are inherent 
in human nature. Providence, in promising to man so richly 
endowed that he would find satisfaction for his aspirations 
after truth, desired also that he should seek it ; success is 
the reward of the work. The truth is that science has 
advanced, and by advancing it has grown fond of movement. 
It has traversed distances which render a return to its former 
position, not only difficulty but impossible ; it has entered on 
paths from which before all else it must seek the issue ; and 
it will certainly not discover the issue by returning on its 
steps or stopping half-way : it must finish its work. 

But its route is strewn with ruins ! But the doubt which 
professes to illumine it, begins invariably by extinguishing 
the only lamp that gave security ! But the sacred books are 
descending more and more into the rank of simple historical 
documents ! But the authority of Scripture is sapped, and 
with it how many other authorities ! These complaints are 
the order of the day ; they are almost general in France. 
They do not proceed only from the ignorant mass whom the 
spirit of party can terrify by phantasmagoria ; they reach 
us also from those who, strong in their convictions and 
satisfied with what they possess, desire nothing more. 
These latter, on their own authority marking out in the 
garden of science trees with forbidden fruit, believe that 
reason, now more prudent than in the beginning, will prefer 
the nakedness of an eternal infancy to the knowledge of 
good and evil, lest it should be driven out of a paradise 
without labour, and be compelled unceasingly to pull up the 
thistles and thorns which have been permitted to grow 
abundantly in the field of the human mind. But such 
complaints are lai^ely exaggerations, arising from a false 
estimate of the facts, or from personal impressions which 
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cannot give the true measure of things. Where they are 
well-founded, they are far from authorising any absolute 
condenmation of historical criticism in itself; they rather 
mark the elements of a real progress, I might say, the young 
fruits which are already visible iB spring, and with the aid 
of heaven, will one day form the harvest expected in 
autumn. There may indeed have been sometimes too great 
haste in destroying ; wrong roads may have been pursued 
and false lights followed; but, in almost all cases, the science 
itself was the first to discover the true cause of error, while 
traditional and conventional opinion was simply putting 
forward denials that refuted nothing and proved nothing. 
If doubt still seems to occupy too large a place in modem 
science, that is because science has recognised the great 
value of doubt as a means of research. Science has no 
fears for itself nor for the truth ; science knows that reason 
is forced by its own nature to overcome doubt before 
attaining any positive result, and that there is no worse 
method of overcoming doubt than that of stifling or proscrib- 
ing it. If now the books of the Bible are consulted chiefly as 
the documents of religious thought, such as was long ago 
formed in circumstances favoured by Providence, at decisive 
epochs of history, the part thus assigned to them is certainly 
nobler than that they played, when, under pretext of regu- 
lating by them the religious thought of the times, men made 
them the passive instruments of the current philosophy or 
of partisan interests, the humble servants of dogmatic argu- 
ment, the weapons of controversy unceasingly re-shapeki on 
the anvil. If the Old Testament is now no longer used as 
in the days of our fathers, for constructing Christian dogma 
by means of exegetical manipulations as repugnant to good 
taste as to common sense and fairness, its own nature, its 
religion and poetry, its morality and legislation, the holy 

enthusiasm of its prophets, and the epic simplicity of its 

2o 
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traditions, these, considered in their true li^ht, have gained 
by the change ; and the radiance which Hebrew literature 
thus casts across the centuries^ stands out against the pro- 
found night of pagan antiquity, and becomes more brilliant 
when the air is freed from the mists of theology. If, in 
establishing the authority of the New Testament, we no 
longer pause over proper names open to doubt, but go 
straight to the truth which it proclaims and enforces on the 
conscience, are we acting contrary to the counsel which Jesus 
was the first to give regarding his own claims ? Will his 
claims vanish away if we give heed to do what he commands 
us, to draw inspirations from his example, to enter into 
communion with his living holiness, in place of losing 
precious time in dissecting his personality? When his 
claims are verified by the process which he gave to his 
disciples and all ate bound to follow, will they not continue 
to assure to him that absolute authority from which we 
derive the right of bearing his name ? And inasmuch as 
his r^enerating personality was reflected with greater 
brilliancy on his immediate surroundings, men, ideas, or 
books, will not that privileged circle for ever continue to 
possess a legitimate influence on the Church and on theology, 
an influence better assured than if it were founded on claims 
purely literary and therefore open to dispute? In short, 
the part of the Holy Spirit will not be less, far from it^ i^ 
according to modem theology, its action extends to remote 
spheres, if it is recognised in the most varied forms, if its 
power is revered in effects whose greatness is perhaps 
revealed only to exercised intelligences. It will not be less 
if, instead of enclosing it in narrow formulas with no trace 
of its quickening contact^ theology permits it to blow 
where it listeth, and studies it first in the inner experiences 
of the soul, before seeking to define it in the phenomena of 
history. 
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I have thus given in rapid outline the direction taken by 
theology since it began to seek a solid basis for itself in his* 
torical criticism. The conviction has gi'own that the 
question of the canon of Scripture is more or less closely re- 
lated to all the problems that have been most discussed in 
these latter days, even when that particular question has 
not been raised. The question has assumed larger propor- 
tions than formerly, and I was right in saying that the 
«he™ of n,™««Z.u«cl». for tto ™™.w S of e.riy 
times, would have to be greatly enlarged for recounting the 
various phases that have appeared in contemporary literature. 
The time is not yet come for science to di-aw its final con- 
clusions ; still some facts are now placed above discussion 
and will no longer lose their weight. Among such facts, 
there is first, in regard to theory, this fact^ that inspiration 
has appeared and still appears in different degrees, and that 
no formula will succeed in drawing an absolute distinction 
between the inspiration of all Christians and that of the 
sacred writers; and secondly, in regard to practice, this, 
that theology has no longer any interest in altering the tra- 
ditional composition of the canon, since it returns with full 
conviction to the Protestant principle of appealing to the 
testimony of the Spirit of God, and therefore claims no longer 
to stand between that Spirit and the believer, controlling 
their mutual relations. For theology, to believe in the Bible 
means before all else to believe that it is revealed directly 
to heart and conscience ; but it is also to believe that the 
power of this revelation is not diminished by the inequality 
of its forms, or the inferiority of one or other of its organa 
Theology, in short, does not believe Christianity and the 
Church to be in danger, though the same credit be not given 
to the story of the massacres caused by a Persian queen, a 
story containing all the persistent hatred of the Synagogue, 
as is given to the holy eloquence of an apostle of Jesus 



